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O  MAR. 


IN  the  history  of  Sickler  Jehan  of  Guzerat,  we  Omar . 

are  informed  that,  the  day  after  the  death  of 
Alia,-  Cafoor  assembled  the  Omrahs,  and  pro-  byCafoor. 
di*ced  a  spurious  testament  of  the  defceased  King, 
in  which  he  had  appointed  Omar,  Alla’s  youngest-.  ■ 
son,  his  successor,  and  Cafoor  himself  regent 
during  the  prince’s  minority,  setting  aside  the 
right  of  primogeniture  in  the  person  of  Chizer, 
and  the  other  princes.  Omar,  then  in  the  se¬ 
venth  year  of  his  age,  was  placed  on  the  throne, 
and  Cafoor  began  his  administration.  The  first 
step  which  the  traitor  took,  was  to  send  a  person 
to  Gaulier,  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  princes 
Chizer  and  Sliadi.  Ris  orders  were  inhumanly 
»  executed  ;  and  the  Sultana,  their  mother,  was 
put  into  closer  confinement,  and  all  her  wealth 
■  seized.  »Mubarick,  the  third  son  of  Alla,  was 
also  taken  into  Custody,  with  an  intention  to  have 
.  vol.  n.  b  his 


hiff  errs  put  out,  like  his  unhappy  brothers. 
There  is  ridicule  in  vliaf  we  are  to  relate.  'Ca¬ 
foor,  though  an  eunuch,  married  the  mother  of 
Omar,  the  late  Emperor's  third  wife.  But  the 
mother  of  Mubarick,  Alla's  second  wife,  living 
heard  that  the  regent  intended  to  put  out  the  eyes 
of-her  son,  acquainted  Nizam  ofher  intelligence, 
and  he  gave  her  some  hopes  that  the  threatened 

Cafoor,  in  the  mean  time,  to  cloak  his  wicked 
designs,  placed  the.  young  King  every  day  upon 
the  throne,  and  ordered  the  nobles  to  pay  their 
respects,  as  usual,  to  the  Emperor.  He  sent  one 
night  some  assassins  to  cut  off  the  prince  Muba¬ 
rick  ;  but  when  they  entered  his  apartment,  he 
conjured  them  to  remember  his  father,  whose  ser¬ 
vants  they  were;  then  untying;  a  string  of  rich 
jewels  from  his  neck,  which  perhaps  had  more  in¬ 
fluence  than  his  intreaties,  he  gave  it  them.  They 
immediately  abandoned  their  purpose ;  but 
quarrelling  about  the  division  of  the  jewels, 
when  they  had  got  out,  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
them  to  the  chief  of  the  foot-guards,  and  ac¬ 
quaint  him  of  what  the  Prince  had  said,  and  of 
their  instructions  from  Cafoor.  , 

The  commander  of  the  foot-guards,  who  owed 
every  thing  to  the  favour  of  the  deceased  King, 
was  shocked  at  the  villany  of  Cafoor,  and  find¬ 
ing  his  people  of  the  same  sentiments,  he  imme¬ 
diately  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant, 
and  accordingly  he  and  his  lieutenant  entered  the 
regent's  apartment,  a  few  hours  after,  and  as¬ 
sassinated  him,  with  some  of  the  principal  eu¬ 
nuchs,  who  were  attached  to  his  interest.  This 
happened  thirty-five  days  after  the  Emperor  Al¬ 
la’s  death,  and  thus  the  world  tras  rid  of  a  mon¬ 
ster  too  horrid  to  exist  among  mankind. 

When,  with  the  return  of  day,  the.transac- 
*  tions  of  the  night  became  public,  they  gave  ge- 


neral  satisfaction.  The  prince  Mubarick  was’ re-  a.d.  1,317. 
leased  from  his  confinement,  and  had  the  reins  lil_j 
of  government  placed  in  his  hands.  He  how-  "'r' 
ever  did  not  immediately  assume  the  tlwone,  brft 
actetj  for  the  spate  of  two  months  as  regent  or  * 
vizier  for  his  brother,  till  he  had  brought  over  '  .* 
the  nobles  to  his  interest.  He  then  claimed  his  . 
birthright  to  the  diadem,  deposed  his  brother,  ’ 
and  acceded  to  the  imperial  dignity.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  barbarous  custom  and  policy  of 
those  days,  he  deprived  Omar  of  his  eyes,  and 
confined  him  for  life  in  the  fort  of  Gualifer,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  borne  the  title  of  King  for  three 
months  and  some  days. 
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Upon  ti.e  seventh  of  Mohiriiin,  in  the  year 
seven  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  Higera, 
Mubarick*  mounted  the  throne.  The  comman¬ 
der  of.  the  foot -guards,  who  had  sayed  hi*  life, 
and  raised  him  to  the  imperial. dignity,  as  a|so 
his  lieutenant,  were  ungratefully  and  inhumanly 
put  to  death  by  his  orders,  under  no  better  pre¬ 
tence  than  that  they  presumed  too  much  upon 
the  services  they  had  done  him.  It  is  probable  he 
was  instigated  to  this  base  action  by  his  fears,  as, 
in  some  measure,  appears  by  Ins  immediately  dis¬ 
persing  all  the  old  soldiers,  fflo  were  under  their 
command,  into  different  parts  of  the  country, 
hlubarick  began  to  dispense  his  favours  among 
the  nobles,  but  he  disgusted  them  all  by  raising 
sonic  of  bis  slaves  to  that  dignity. 

>  Dinar  Shenapil  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Ziffer.  Moula,  the  Emperor's  uncle,  received 
the  name  of  Shere,  and  Malana  Zea,  that.of  Sid- 
der  Jehan.  In  the  mean  time  Keiabegwas  made 
one  of  the  counsellors  of  state;  and  Hassen  one 
of  his  slaves,  the  son  of  a  seller  of  rags  at  Guze- 
rat,  received  the  title  of  Chusero,  and  through 
the  King's  unnatuiafaffection  for  him,  became 
the  greatest  man  in  the  empire.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  Cafopr 
and  Cheja,  those  joint  conquerors  of  the  Decan, 
anil  at  the  same  time  to  the  honour  of  ttie  office 
of  Vizier,  without  auy  one  good  quality  to  re¬ 
commend  iiim  to  those  high  employs.  „ 

The' 
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The  emperor,  whether  to  affect  popularity,*  or 
in  remembrance  of  hig  late  situation,  ordered  all 
the  prisons  to  be  opened,  by  which  means  seven-  ThcEmpe- 
teen  thousand  were  blessed  with  the  light  of  day,  ^“facr“j- 
and  all  the  exiles  were  by  proclamation  recalled.  . 
lie  then  commanded  to  give  to  the  army  a  pre-  * ,, 
sent  of  six  months  pay,  and  conferred  upon  thfcm 
many  other  private  benefits.  He  at.  the  same  time  *  * 

issued  orders  to  give  fv;ee  access  to  all  petitioners. 

He  eased  the  petitioners  of  some  of  their  taxes  ; 
but  by  too  much  relaxing- the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  disorder  and  tumult  arose,  which  threw 
down  to  the  ground  the  great  fa  brick  raised  by 
his  father  Alla.  He  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
wine,  revelry,  and  lust.  These  vices  became  fa- 
sliionableat  court,  from  whence  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  were  soon  infected'. 

Mubarick,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  sent  an  Guzerat «- 
army, Hinder  the  command  of  the  famous  Moul-  duccd’ 
tani,  into  the  province  of  Guzerat,  which  bad 
revolted.  Moultani'  was  an  Omrah  of  great  abi¬ 
lities.  He  soon  defeated  the  insurgents,  cutoff 
their  chiefs,  and  settled  the  country  in  peace.  The 
King  conferred  the  government  of  Guzerat  upon 
Ziffer,  whose  daughter  he  had  taken  in  mar-' 
rktge.  Ziffer  soon  after  marched  his  army  to 
Narwalla,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  where  some 
disturbances  had -happened,  reduced  the  rebels, 
confiscated  their  estates,  and  sent  their  move¬ 
able  wealth  to  the  Kiug. 

Mubarick,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  tin- 
raised  a  great  army,  and  marched  towards  the 
Decan,  to  chastise  Hirpaldco,  the  son-in-law  of 
Ramdeo,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  the  other 
princes  of  the  Decan,  had  recovered  his  country. 
Mubarick  at  his  departure  appointed  Shubin,  the 
son  of  a  slave,  to  whom  lie  gave  the  title  of  Oifa 
Reg.  governor  of  Delhi,  timing  his  absence. 

When  he  arrived  near  Deogiro,  ilirpaldco  and 
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a.d.  1318.  the  other  princes,  who  were  tlicn  besieging  the 
J'hiee,  fled.  Hut  some  Qnjrahs  being  ordered  to 
"Y  pursue  Ilirpaldco,  he  was  brought  back  prisoner, 
flea’d  alive,  and  beheaded.  Jiis  head  was  fixed 
,  above  the  gate  of  Ids  own  capital.  The  Enyreror 
ordered  his  garrisons  to  be  re-established  as  far  as 
the  sea,  and  built,  a  mosque  in  Deogire,  which 
<  still  remains.  lie  then  appointed  one  of  his  fa¬ 

ther’s  slaves  to  command  in  the  Decan.  He,  in 
imitation  of  Alla,  gave  his  catamite  Chusero  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  sending  him  towards  Malabar 
with  part  of  his  army,  then  returned  himself  to 
Delhi. 

a  conspira-  Assid,  son  to  the  Emperor's  grand-uncle,  see- 
q'  ing  the  King  daily  drunk,  and  negligent  of  all 
the  duties  of  a  king  or  commander,  began  to  en¬ 
tertain  thoughts  of  the  empire,  and  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life.  This  plot  however 
was  discovered  by  one  of  the. conspirator^,  and 
Assid  was  condemned  to  death.  Whether  Mu- 
barick  had  found  proofs  that  his  brothers  were 
concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  we  cannot  learn, 
but  at  that  tune  he  sent  m  sin  to  Gnaiier, 
and  these  two  unfortunate  bhmi  princes  were  in¬ 
humanly  murdered,  and  the  lair  Dewilde  brought 
to  the  royal  llaram. 

Theianrc-  Mubarick,  finding  himself  in  quiet  possession 
TrLThim-  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  India,  abandoned  those 
7  P°ln^H1'  manners  which  he  at  fist  affected,  and 
wee!''1’  °  grew  perverse,  prom!,  vindictive,  and  tyrannical, 
despising  all  counsel,  ill-treating  all  his  friends, 
and  executing  every  thing,  however  bloody  or 
unjust,  by  his  obstinate,  blind,  arbitrary  will. 
Zither,  the  imperial  governor  of  Guaerat,  among 
others,  fell  a  victim  to  his  tyranny,  and  also  Oita 
Beg,  upon  whom  he  had  heaped  such  favours, 
without  any  plausible  pretence  against  either.  He  ( 
was  infamous,  in  short,  in  every  vice  that  can 
taint  the  human  mind,  and  descended  so  far  from 
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tlie  royal  character,  as  to  dress  himself  often  fike  a.  d.  i-jg. 
a  common  prostitute,  asd  go  with  the  public  wo- 
men  to  dance  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  At 
other  times,  he  would  lead  a  gang  of  those  abo- 
.  minable  prostitutes,  stark  naked,'  along  the  ter-  - 
races  of  .the  royal  palaces,  and  oblige  them  to  *„ 
make  water  upon  the  nobles  as  they  entered  the 
court.  These,  and  such  other  vices  and  indecen-  ’  * 

cies  too  shocking  to  mention,  were  the  constant 
amusement  of  this  monster  in  the  form  of  a 
man.  ,  , 

After  the  death  of  ZifFer,  Hissam,  uncle  to  the  Several  in¬ 
famous  slave  Chusero,  who  was  also  one  of  the  quashed1113 
Emperor’s  catamites,  in  the  absence  of  the  de¬ 
testable  slave,  obtained  the  regency  of  Guzerat, 

Avdiere  he  had  not  been  established  long,  til],  in 
confederacy  with  a  few  xiobles,  he  rebelled  ;  but 
the  other  Omrahs  of  Guzerat  rising  in  arms,  de¬ 
feated  him,  anpl  sent  him  prisoner  to  Delhi,  where 
he  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  permitted  to  re¬ 
sume  his  place  in  the  King's  favour ;  Odgi  being 
sent  to  Guzerat  in  his  stead.  About  this  time 
news  arrived,  that  Eclikki,  governor  of  the  De¬ 
can,  had  rebelled.  The  Emperor  sent  a  great  army 
to^uppress  that  insurrection,  who  found  means 
to  seize  the  rebel  and  his  principal  adherents,  and 
to  send  them  to  Delhi,  where  Eclikki  had  his 
ears  cut  off,  and  the  others  were  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture.  The  gallant  Moultani  was  advanced  to  the 
viceroyship  of  the  Decan. 

Chusero,  who  had  gone  to  Malabar,  stayed  cwro 
there  about  one  year.  He  plundered  the  country 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  a  ~  r°n'' 
perfect  diamond  of  168  lluttys,  with  other 
jewels  and  gold  to  a  great  amount.  His  ambi¬ 
tion  was  increased  by  his  wealth,  and  he  began 
to  aspire  to  the  throne.  Not  being  able  to  join 
to  his  interest  any  of  the  great  officers  of  his  aimv, 
he  formed  the  means  of  their  destruction.  Tor 
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.  tli i%  purpose  lie  called  one  Tilbiga  from  tire  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  island  .of  Koohe,  Timur' and 
Malleck  Affghan,  who  M  ere  on  different  Services, 
and  gavcoutthat  lie  had  orders  to  return  to  Delhi. 
These  nobles,  having  intelligence  of  his  intensions, 
disobeyed  his  commands, and  wrotea  remonstrance 
to  the  Emperor,  accusing  Chusero  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  state.  Mubariek,  on  this,  ordered 
them  to  seize  him,  and  send  him  pi  isoner  to  Delhi, 
which  accordingly  they  found  means  to  execute. 
But  when  lie  came  before  the  King,  he  pleader! 
his  own  innocence  so  artfully,  and  blamed  his 
accusers  wiili  such  plausibility  of  truth,  that  the 
Emperor  believing  the  whole  proceeded  from 
the  disgust  of  their  being  commanded  by  his  fa¬ 
vourite,  be  recalled  them;  and  notwithstanding 
they  gave  undoubted  proofs  of  their  assertions, 
lie  was  determined  to  listen  to  nothing  against 
this  vile  catamite.—  IJe  dishonoured  them,  con¬ 
fiscated  all  their  estates,  turning  them  out  to 
poverty  and  the  world.  The  other  Oinrahs,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  enemies  of  Chusero,  right  or  wrong, 
were  devoted  to  destruction,  the  men  of  the  best 
principles  among  them  made  excuses,  and  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  retire  to  distant  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  while  the  abandoned  to  alt  honour  joined 
themselves  to -the  catamite,  who  was  now  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  universal  dread,  as  well  .is  the  source  of 
all  benefits  and  promotion.  This  .slave,  in  the 
mean  time,  cherished  his  own  ambitious  views, 
and  begun  again  to  form  measures  for  his  own 
advancement. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  told  the  king, 
“  That  as  his  ow  n  fidelity  and  services  had  been 
by  bis  .Majesty  so  generously  rewarded,  and  as  he 
might  still  have  occasion  for  them  in  the  conduct 
of  his  military  affairs,  while  the  Omrahs,  from 
the  pride  of  family,  were  seditious  aud  disobedi¬ 
ent  to  his  commands,  lie  begged  that  he  might 
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be  permitted  to  call  some  of  his  relations  frbrn  a. 0.1339. 
Guz*erat,  in  whom  he, could  more  certainly  con- 
fide.”  Mubarick  agreed  to  this  request ;  and 
Chusero  sent  a  great  sum  of  money,  by'some  of 
his  agents,  to  Guzerat,  who  collected  about  , 
twenty  thousand  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  >  ,, 
brought  them  to  Delhi.  Every  place  of  prdfit 
and  trust  were  conferred  upon  -those  vermin,  * 
which  bound  them  fast  to  Chusero ’s  interest ; 
and  also  upon  all  the  villains  about  the  city, 
who  were  remarkable  for  their  boldness  and  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  Emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  going  to  conspires 
hunt  towards  Jirsava,  a  plot  was  formed  to  assas- 
sinate  him.  ,  But  this  was  laid  aside,  on  account  iife.per°rs 
of  some  difference  in  opinion  among  the  conspi¬ 
rators  :  and  therefore  they  resolved  to  perform 
their  tragedy  in  the  palace.  Mubarick  returned 
to  Delhi,  and%  according  to  custom,  gave  him¬ 
self  up  to  his  debaucheries.  Chusero  was  warm 
in  his  project,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  a  fa¬ 
vourable  hogr  to  beg  leave  of  Mubarick  to  enter¬ 
tain  his  friends  in  the  outer  court  of  the  palace. 

The  Emperor  not  only  consented,  but  issued  or¬ 
ders  to  give  them  free  access  at  all  times  ;  by 
which  means  the  courts  of  the  palace  became 
crowded  with  those  vermin.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Casi  Zea,  who  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  as¬ 
trology,  though  upon  this  occasion,  we  imagine, 
he  consulted  his  own  judgement,  and  not  the  stars, 
ran  into  the  presence,  and  kissed  the  ground. 

“  O  King,”  said  he,  “  Chusero  is  concerting 
means  for  your  assassination.  If  this  should  prove 
false,  his  honesty  will  be  the  better  established; 
if  otherwise,  caution  is  necessary,  because  life  is 
a  most  inestimable  jewel.  ”  Mubarick  smiled  at 
the  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  his  preceptors,  _ 
and  told  him,  he  would  make  inquiry  into  that 
affair:  while  instantly  Chusero  entered  in  a  fe¬ 
male 
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j>n.T.-!2i.  m;fle  dress,  with  all  the  affectations  of  a  girl. 
ThcErnperor,  upon  seeing  the  infamous  catamite, 
repeated  a  verse  to  this  effect :  “  If  my  beloved 
were  "nil tv  of  ten  thousand  crimes,  one  smile 
,  from  him  and  I  forget  them  aH.”  He  their  em- 
,  ■  braced  Chusero,  and  actually  did  forget  all  that 
the  C'asi  had  said. 

TW  old  That  night,  as  the  Casi  was  suspicious  of  trea- 
d-rcdmur"  son’  could  nwt  b°  to  rest,  hut  walketl  out  about 
crc  '  midnight,  to  see  whether  the  guards  were  watch¬ 
ful.  In  their  rounds,  he  met  Mundul,  uncle  to 
Chusero,  who  engaged  him  in  conversation.  In 
the  mean  time,  one  Jaherba  came  behind  him, 
and,  with  one  stroke  of  a  sword,  stretched  him 
upon  the  ground,  leaving  him  only  strength  to 
cry  out,  “Treason!  Treason!  Murder  and  trea¬ 
son  are  on  foot'd’  while  two  servants,  who  at¬ 
tended  him,  run  off,  screaming  aloud,  that  the 
Casi  was  assassinated.  The  guard*  started  up  in 
confusion,  but  they  were  instantly  attacked  by 
the  conspirators,  and  massacred,  before  they 
could  prepare  for  their  own  defence. 

The  Empi-  The  Emperor,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  asked 
vor  ajsasri-  Chusero,  who  lay  in  his  apartment,  the  cause  of 
nat«i,  qqjC,  vjj|ajn  arose  t0  inquire,  and  going  G\it 

on  the  terrace,  stood  for  some  time,  and  return¬ 
ing  told  the  king,  that  seme  of  the  horses  belong- 
.  ing  to  the  .guard  had  broke  loose  from  their  pie- 
quets.  and  were  righting,  while  the  people  were 
endeavouring  to  lav  hold  of  them.  This  satisfied 
Mubarick  for  the  present  ;  hut,  soon  after,  the 
conspirators  having  ascended  the  stairs,  and  got 
upon  the  ten  aces  which  led  to  the  royal  sleeping 
apartment,  they  were  stopped  by  Ibraham  and 
Ishaac,  with  all  the  porters  of  the  private  cham¬ 
bers,  whom  they  immediately  put  to  the  sword. 
The  Emperor,  hearing  the  clash  of  arms  and 
groans  of  dying  men  so  near  him,  rose  up'in  great 
terror  and  confusion,  running  towards  the  Ha- 
ram, 
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ram,  by  a  private  passage.  Chusero,  fearing 'he  a.  d. 
might  escape,  rushed  qbjse  after  him,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  hair  in  the  gallery,  struggled  with 
him  for  some  time.  Mubarick  being  thsstronger 
man,  ^threw  Chusero  on  the  ground  :  but  as  he  , 
had  twisted  his  hand  in  his  hair,  he  could  by  no 
means  disengage  himself,  till  some  of  the  other 
conspirators  came,  and,  with  a  stroke  of  a  sabre,  ’  • 

cut  off  his  head,  and  threw  it  down  into  the 
court,  proclaiming  the  deed  aloud  to  those  below.  . 

The  conspirators  in  the  court  below  began  to  a  general 
be  Hard  pressed  by  the  guards  and  the  servants,  Jh^iac™ 
who  had  crowded  from  all  quarters,  but  upon 
hearing  of  the  Emperor’s  fate,  they  all  hastened 
out  of  the  palace.  The  conspirators  then  shut 
the  gates,  and  massacred  all  who  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  escape;-  particularly  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Emperor  Alla,  Feredoon,  Ali,  and 
Omar.  Then  breaking  into  the  Haram,  com¬ 
mitted  all  manner  of  violence  upon  the  poor  wo¬ 
men.  Thus  the  vengeance  of  God  overtook  and 
exterminated  the  race  of  Alla,  for  his"  ingratitude 
to  his  uncle  Ferose,  and  the  streams  of  innocent 
blood  which  flowed  from  his  hands.  Heaven  also 
puaished  Mubarick,  whose  name  and  reign  are 
too  infamous  to  have  a  place  in  the  records  of 
literature  ;  did  not  our  duty,  as  a  historian, 
oblige  us  to  this  disagreeable  task.  But  notwith¬ 
standing,  we  have  in  some  places  been  obliged 
to  throw  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  circumstances 
too  horrid  to  relate. 

This  massacre  happened  on  the  fifth  of  the  first  cimscro 
Ribbi,  in  the  year  7‘21.  In  the  morning-,  Chu-  "^on-s<ht 
sero,  surrounded  by  Ins  creatures,  mounted  the 
throne,  and,  ridiculously,  assumed  the  title  of 
the  supporter  of  religion.*  lie  then  ordered  all 
vtlie  slaves  and  servants  of  Mubarick,  who  he 
>  thought 
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i.  thought  had  the  least  spark  of  honesty,  to  be  put 
•  to  death,  and  their  wives  gnd  rhildren  to  behold 
for  slaves.  1 1  is  brother  was  dignified ‘with  the 
title  of  Chan  C’hanan,  or  chief  of  the  Omrahs, 

,  and  married  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  tbg  Em¬ 
peror  Alla,  w  hile  he  took  Dew aide,  the  widow 
of'Mubarick,  to  himself,  lie  disposed  of  all  the 
other  ladies  of  the  seraglio  among  his  beggarly 
friends.  The  army  now  remained  to  be  bribed, 
who  loved  nothing  better  than  a  revolution;  for 
they  had  always,  upon  such  an  occasion,  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  six  months  pay  immediately  divided  from 
the  treasury.  This  trifle  bought  those  dissolute 
slaves,  w  ho  were  lost  to  all  sense  of  gratitude  or 
honour. 

The  son  of  Kimar,  thechief  of  a  gang  of  thieves, 
received  the  title  of  Shuista,  and  was  made  chief 
secretary  of  the  empire,  while  Ain  ul  Malieck 
was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  Imperial  ar¬ 
mies.  Jonah  had  the  title  of  Chusero,  and  the 
appointment  of  master  of  the  horse,  with  many 
other  distinguishing  favours,  with  an  intention 
to  gain  over  the  allegiance  of  his  father,  Ghazi, 
ineiii  i  >f  1  ihore  and  Debalpoor.  of  whom  • 
!  ^  us  i  pei  is  in  great  fear.  Notwithstanding 
h  pi  n  fi  1 1,  Jonah  was  touched  to  the  sou!  to 
re  the  ui  i  m  ridden  by  a  gang  of  villains. 

II  s  t  t1  i  Iso,  who  was  reckoned  a  man  of 
great  braverv  and  honour  in  those  days,  was  dis¬ 
contented  at  t  nt  infamous  proceedings  at  court, 
and  roused  himself  to  revenge.  He  acquainted 
his  son  of  his  purpose,  and  Jonah  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  fly  from  Delhi,  and  join  his  father. 
The  usurper  was  in  great  perplexity  upon  the 
flight  of  Jonah,  ami  began  already  to  give  his 
hopes  to  the  wind.  Ghazi  immediately  prepared 
for  hostilities,  and,  bv  circular  letter:),  invited  all 
the  O.mrahs  to  join  his  standard.  A  groat  many 
of  the  subas  of  the  province-;  put  their  troops  im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately  in  motion;  butMogulti,  the  governor  a.  d.  1321, 
of  Moultan,  jealous  cjf,  precedence,  refused  to 
join;  uflbft  which  occasion,  Byranr,  a  chief  of 
some  note  in  those  parts,  was  prevailed  upon  t® 
assassinate  him.-  ‘Eclikki,  governor  of  Samana,  , 
notwithstanding  tlie  usurper  had  been  theoccasion 
of  his  losing'his  ears,  transmitted  the  circular  let¬ 
ter  of  Ghazi  to  court,  informing  him  of  the  re-  -  ’  > 

hellion,  and,  taking  the  field  against  the  confede¬ 
rates,  received  a  signal  defeat,  and,  in  his  flight 
to.  Delhi,  was  fallen  upon  by  the  zemindars,  and  ' 
cut  to  pieces.  The  usurper  sent  his  brother,  and 
Sufi,  with  all  on  whom  he  could  depend,  against 
the  confederates. 

Ghazi,  now  joined  by  Byram  with  the  army  Defeats,tlie 
from  Mo'ultan,  and  other  subas,  advanced' to  “my.” *' 
meet  the  usurper’s  army,  which  he  did  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Sirusti.  But  as  the  troops  of  Ghazi 
were  experienced  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  and  those  of  Chusero  enervated  by  indo¬ 
lence  and  debaucheries,  and  besides  lost  to  all' 
sense  of. military  honour,  they  were  broke  at  the 
first  onset,  and  all  the  public  treasure,  elephants 
and.  baggage,  were  taken.  This  booty  was  di- 
yid*d  in  the  field  among  the  conquerors.  They 
then  continued  their  march  in  triumph  towards 
Delhi.  The  usurper,  in  great  embarrassment, 
marched  out  of  the  city,  and  took  possession  of  a 
strong  post  near  the  great  pond  of  Alahi,  with 
the  citadel  in  his  rear,  and  many  gardens  with 
high  walls  in  his  front.  He  then  opened  the  trea¬ 
sury,  and  gave  three  years  pay  to  his  troops, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  jewels,  of  some  of  which 
he  also  disposed;  The  confederates  advancing  in  1 
sight,  ah  action  was  expected  next  morning.  But 
that  night  Moultani  drew  off  his  forces  from  the 
usurper,  and  took  therouteof  Mindu.  This  struck 
great  terror  into  Chusero’s  army.  They  however 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle;  and  Tilbiga  and  Sha- 
.  ista 


n.  isfla  opposing  thcconft  derates  with  great  bravery, 
l)  as  they  advanced  through  the  lanes,  weVe  at 
length  overpowered  and  slain.  But  tHeir  situa¬ 
tion  gave  such  advantages  to  the  usurper’s  army, 

,  that  they  maintained  their  post  till  the  evening; 
when  the  infamous  Chusero  fled,  with  a  few  of 
his  friends,  towards  Jilput.  In  the  way  he  was 
id  deserted  by  all  his  attendants,  and  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  in  a  tomb,  from  whence  hie  was 
dragged  the  next  day,  and  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death,  together  with  his  brother,  who  was  taken 
in  a  neighbouring  garden. 

The  clay  after  this  action,  being  the  first  ofSlia- 
ban,  all  the  Omrahs  and  magistrates  of  the  city 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  victor,  and  made 
him  a  present  of  the  keys  of  the  capital.  He 
mounted  his  horse,  and  entered  Delhi  in  triumph. 

°*  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  palace  of  a  thousand 
pillars,  he  began  to  weep,  crying  with  a  loud 
voice,  “  O  ye  subjects  of  this  great  empire,  I 
am  no  more  than  one  of  you,  who  unsheathed 
mv  sword  to  deliver  you  from  oppression,  and 
nd  the  world  of  a  monster.-  My  endeavours, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  If  therefore  any  of  the  royal  line  remain, 
let  them  be  brought,  thatjusticemay  take  place, 
and  that  we,  his  servants,  may  prostrate  ourselves 
before  his  throne.  But  if  none  of  the  race  of 
kings  have  escaped  the  bloody  hands  of  tyranny 
and  usurpation,  let  the  most  worthy  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  order  be  elected  among  you,  and  I  shall 
swear  to  abide  by  your  choice.” 

“  The  people  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  none 
'  of  the  princes  were  now  alive ;  that  as  he  had 
shielded  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Moguls, 
and  delivered  them  from  the  rage  of  a  tyrant, 
none  was  so  worthy  to  reign.  Then  seizing  him,  'f 
in  a  manner  by  violence,  they  placed  him  upon 
the  throne,  and  hailed  hint  King  of  the  world. 

8  But 
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But  he  assumed  the  more  modest  title  of  Yeas-ul-  a.d.ijij. 
dien»TugIick,  or  the  reformer  of  religion.  The 
reign  of«Chusero  was  live  months.  Nothing  in 
history  can  exhibit  such  an  example  of  the  disso,- 
lute  and  infamou^manners  of  any  age  or  nation,  - 
as  we*are  presented  with  in  the  accounts  of  this  ■  , 
wicked  and  shameful  usurpation,  though  it  was 
scarcely  more  dishonourable  to  mankind  than  '  , 

the  reign  of  the  abandoned  Mubarick,  who  had 
some  right  to  the  empire. 

During  the  short  usurpations  of  the  two  Ca-  of 
foors,  and  the  reign  of  Mubarick,  there  were  “a‘ 
very  few  alterations  in  the  state  of  Asia.  Ajuli 
Palipatasat  on  the  Mogul  throne  of  Tartary  and 
China;  and  Abusaid,  of  the  race  of  Zingis,  on 
that  of  Persia. 


V  OF  II  IS  DOST  AS. 
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E  have  no  true  accounts  of  the  pedigree 
of  Tug-lick*.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Tuglick,  had 
been,  in  his  youth,  brought  up  as  an  imperial 
slave,  by  Ealin.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Jits.  Eut  indeed  the  pedigrees  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Patan  empire  make  such  a  wretched 
figuie  in  history,  that  we  could  wish  to  omit 
them,  were  it  not  to  show  how  far  the  depravity 
and  corruption  of  a  people  can  pljmge  them  into 
the  sink  of  slavery,  and  subject  them  to  the  vilest 
of  men. 


a  wise  When  Tuglick  mounted  the  throne,  lie  began 
prmcc'  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  government,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  utmost  disorder,  by  the  most  sa¬ 
lutary  and  ad  viseable  methods,  which  gainecHiim 
general  esteem.  He  repaired  the  palaces  and  for¬ 
tifications,  founded  others,  and  encouraged  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce.  Men  of  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing  were  called  t.o  court  ;  institutes  of  laws  and 
government  were  established  and  founded  upon 
the  Koran,  and  the  ancient  usages  of  the  empire. 
Promotions  Jonah,  the  Emperor's  eldest  son,  was  declared 
at  court.  jiejr  apparent,  with  the  title  of  Ali,  and  ail  the 
royal  ensigns  conferred  upon  him.  His  other  four 
sons  were  entitled  Byram,  Ziffer,  Mamood,  and 
Nuserit.  Byram  lba,  who  had  had  so  effectually  \ 
assisted  him  with  the  army  from  Moultan,  was  ( 

•  adopted 
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adopted  his  brother,  by  the  title  of  the  noble  a.d.ijm;, 
Chusero,  and  appointee,!  yiceroy  of  the  provinces 
upon  th^Indus.  Assid,  his  nephew,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  lord  of  the  presence  ;  and  Malleck  Baha,  his 
other  nephew,  chief  secretary  of  the  empire.  . 

Shadi,  the  Emperor’s  brother  and  son-in-law, 
was  made  vizier.  Burhan  had  the  government 
of  Deogire  conferred  upon  him ;  and  Tartar,  * 

the  government  of  another  district  in  that  coun¬ 
try  called  Ziffer-abad. 

The  Emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  stationed  Troops  sts- 
troops  upon  the  frontiers  towards  Cabul,  and 
built  forts  to  defend  the  country  from  the  incur-  tierSi 
sions  of  the  Moguls,  which  he  did  so  effectually 
as  not  to  bfc  troubled  by  these  invaders  during  his 
reign.  In  the  second  year  from  his  accession, 

Jonah,  the  Emperor’s  eldest  „ son,  with  some  of 
the  old  Omrahs,  and  the  troops  of  Chinderi  Bu- 
daoon,  and  Malava,  was  dispatched  towards  Til- 
lingana,  to  chastise  Lidderdeo,  the  Indian  prince 
of  Arinkil,  who  had,  during  the  late  disturbances, 

Avrested  his  neck  from  the  yoke,  and  refused  to 
send  his  tribute,  while  the  Raja  of  Deogire  had 
also  swerved  from  his  allegiance.  Jonah,  having 
advanced  into  those  countries,  began  a  barba¬ 
rous  war  with  fire  and  sword.  Lidderdeo  op¬ 
posed  him  with  some  vigour,  but  Avas  in  the, end 
obliged  to  retreat  into  the  city  of  Arinkil,  which  " 

Jonah  immediately  invested. 

The  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  loss  on  both  Arfnkii  be¬ 
sides,  till  the  walls  were  battered  doAvn,  and  a  “efie ' 
practicable  breach  made.  The  Mahommedan 
army,  in  the  mean  time,  on  account  of  the  hot  ‘ 
winds  and  bad  water,  Avere  seized  with  a  malig-  - 
nant  distemper,  that  swept  hundreds  to  their 
graves  every  day.  Many  became  desirous  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  and  spread  false  reports  through  the 
"  camp,  which  threw  universal  consternation  among 

vol.  ri.  c  the 
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A.  n.  ijm,  the  army.  As  there  had  hoen  no  advices  fo? 
above  a  month  from  Delhi,  Zuda  Dfeiiskf,  the 
poet.,  and  some  others  who  were  companions  of 
Jonah,  raised  a  repot  t.  try  way  of  jest,  that  the 
■  Emperor  was  dead,  and  that  a  great  revolution 
w  '  had  happened  in  Delhi.  Not  content 'with  this, 
fliey  went  to  the  tents  of  Timur,  Afghan,  Ca- 
‘  four  A  lord  a  r,  and  Tiggi,  who  were  the  principal 

O ninths  in  the  camp,  and  told  them,  such  and 
such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Delhi,  and  that 
Prince  Jonah  knowing  them,  as  old  Omrahs,  to 
have  an  equal  right  with  himself  to  the  empire, 
had  resolved  to  dispatch  them, 
skgeraiscd.  The  Omrahs  giving  implicit  belief  to  this  false 
information,  fled  that  night,  with  afl  their  de¬ 
pendants,  from  the  camp.  Jonah,  thus  deserted, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating,  in  great 
disorder,  towards  Deogire,  whither  he  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  besieged,  with  great  slaughter.  In 
the  mean  time  advices  arrived  from  Delhi,  that 
all  was  well,  and  Jonah  halted  at  Deogire  to 
collect  his  scattered  army.  The  four  Omrahs 
who  fled,  having  disagreed  among  themselves, 
had  each  taken  a  separate  route,  by  which  means' 
they  were  fallen  upon  by  the  Indians,  plundered 
of  their  elephants,  camels  and  baggage,  and 
otherwise  greatly  harassed  in  their  march.  Ti¬ 
mur  and  Tiggi  were  both  slain,  while  Afghan 
and  Cafoor  were  seized  by  their  own  troops,  and 
brought  prisoners  to  Deogire.  An  inquiry  was 
made  into  their  conduct,  the  authors  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  seized,  and  all  of  them  sent  prisoners 
to  Delhi.  The  Emperor  ordered  the  propaga¬ 
tors  of  the  false  intelligence  to  be  buried  alive, 
with  this  severe  sarcasm  :  “  That  they  lmd  bu¬ 
ried  him  alive  in-jest,  but  that  he  would  bury 
them  alive  in  good  earnest.”  / 


Prince 
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Prince  Jonah  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  a.d.i^j, 
Deolgire,  and  brought,  only  back  three  thousand 
horse,  ttf  all  his  great  army,  to  Delhi.  He  in  Arinin 
two  months,  however,  made  great  preparations*, 
and,  with  a  more-numerous  army  than  the  for-  • 
mer,  took  the  route  of  Arinkil.  He  took  in  his  ‘ 
way  the  city  of  Bedir,  on  the  frontiers  of  Til-  . 
lingana,  and  other  places,  where  he  left  garrisons.  * 
He  then  advanced  to  the  capital,  renewed  the 
siege,  and  in  a  short  time  reduced  it.  Some 
thousands  of  the  unfortunate  Hindoos  were  mas¬ 
sacred,  and  Lidderdeo,  with  his  family,  taken 
prisoners.  Jonah  sent  the  prisoners,  their  trea¬ 
sure,  elephants,  and  effects,  to  Delhi,  under 
charge  of  Kuddir  and  Chaja.  Upon  their  ar- 
.rival  great  rejoicings  were  made  in  the  new  cita¬ 
del,  which  the  Emperor  had  built,  by  the  name 
of  Tuglickabad,  The  Prince  having  appointed 
trusty  Omrahs  to  govern  the  country  of  Tillin- 
gana,  proceeded!  in  person  towards  Jagenagur*. 

In  that  place  he  took  forty  elephants  from  the 
Raja,  and  sent  them  to  his  father.  Returning 
then  to  Arinkil,  he  staid  there  a  few  days,  and 
continued  his  march  to  Delhi. 

Hi  the  beginning  of  the  year  724,  complaints 
arrived  from  Bengal  of  the  great  oppressions 
committed  by  the  governors  of  that  kingdom. 

Tuglick  appointed  his  son  Jonah  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Delhi,  and,  with  a  great  army,  marched 
towards  Bengal.  When  he  had  reached  Nahib,  TheEmpe- 
Nazir,  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Balin,  who  tow^ds^** 
had  remained  in  that  government  since  the  death  Bengal, 
of  his  father,  arrived,  in  a  respectful  manner,  - 
from  Bengal,  with  many  valuable  presents.  He 
was  confirmed  in  his  government  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Bengal,  and  honoured  with  royal 
c  2  dignities; 
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a.d.  1314.  dignities ;  and  tlie  Emperor  prepared  for  his 
return.  When  he  was  parsing  near  the  hills  of 
Turhat,  the  Indian  prince  of  those  part^appear* 
ilig  in  awns,  he  pursued  him  into  the  woods. 

-  Finding  his  army  could  no  longer  continue  the 
pursuit,  he  alighted,  and  calling  for  a  hatchet, 
cut  down  one  of  the  trees  with  his  own  hand. 

1  The  troops,  upon  seeing  this,  set  to  work  with 
such  spirit,  that  the  forest  seemed  to  vanish  be¬ 
fore  them,  till  they  arrived  at  a  fort  surrounded 
with  seven  ditches  full  of  water,  and  a  high 
wall.  The  King  immediately  invested  it,  began 
the  siege,  filled  up  the  ditches,  and  broke  down 
the  wall  in  three  weeks.  He  took  the  Raja,  his 
family  and  wealth,  and  conferred  tKe  governr 
ment  of  Turhat  upon  the  noble  Ahmed,  and 
returned  with  his  army  towards  Delhi. 

Killed  by  When  the  Emperor  had  reached  Afghanpoor, 
accident.  ]ie  was  met  by  Prince  Jonah,  with  all  the  nobles 
of  Delhi,  to  congratulate  him  ujion  his  safe  re¬ 
turn.  But  his  death  was  now  approaching.  His 
son  had  in  that  place  raised  a  wooden  house, 
in  three  days  time,  for  his  fathers  reception. 
The  entertainment  being  over,  the  King  was 
preparing  to  mount,  and  every  body  hast  fried 
out  to  be  ready  to  accompany  him  ;  the  roof  of 
the  building  fell  instantly  in,  and  killed  the 
Emperor  and  five  of  his  attendants  as  he  was 
rising  to  follow  the  Omrahs. 

His  death  Some  authors  attribute  this  accident  to  the 
vadmif  l°  newness  of  the  building,  and  the  motion  of  the 
causes.  elephants  that  were  preparing  without.  Others 
give  it  to  design,  with  which  they  charge  Jonah, 
as  the  raising  this  unnecessary  building  seems  in¬ 
deed  to  indicate;  but  others  ascribe  it  to  light¬ 
ning,  so  that  the  matter  still  remains  in  doubt. 
The  death  of  Tuglick  happened  in  the  month 
of  the  first  llibbi  of  the  year  7  25,  after  a  reign 
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and  some  months.  The  poet,  the  a. d 
nobte  Chusero,  who  h.vgd  down  to  the  end  of 

this  Emperor  s  rejgn,  has  favoured  posterity  with 

S-i » S.a,^rg?v by  wWch  “■•&«■»  £ 

was  a^great  and  virtuous  prince. 
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After  the  King’s  funeral  obsequies  were 
vA — '  peiformerl,  his  eldest  son,  Jonah,  ascended 
them’me7of  t;-fJ  throne  by  the  name  of  Mahornmc-d,  and 
Mahom-  proceeded  from  Tuglick  Abad  to  Delhi.  The 
founts  the  streets  of  that  city  were  strewed  with  flowers, 
throne.  the  houses  adorned,  the  drums  beating,  and 
every  demonstration  of  joy  exhibited.  The  new 
Emperor  ordered  some  elephants  loaded  with 
gold  and  silver,  before  and  behind  him,  which 
HUgenero-  was  scattered  among  the  populace.  Tatar,  whom 
'‘T-  the  Emperor  Tuglick  had  adopted,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  government  of  ZifFerabad,  was 
now  honoured  with  the  title  of  Byram,  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  hundred  elephants,  afcrore  of  gol¬ 
den  rupees,  two  thousand  horse,  and  the  .go¬ 
vernment  of  Bengal.  To  Sinjer  of  Buduch- 
shan,  Mahommed  gave  seventy  lacks  in  silver;  * 
to  Malleck,  eighty  lacks ;  and  to  Molana,  his 
preceptor,  forty  lacks,  all  in  one  day.  The 
learned  Molana  Cumi  had  an  annual  pension  of 
One  lack,  and  Malleck  of  Ghizni,  the  poet, 
another  to  the  same  amount. 

His  generosity,  in  short,  was,  like  his  wealth, 
without  bounds,  which  no  man  could  well  ac¬ 
count  for,  there  being  no  great  sum  in  the  trea¬ 
sury  upon  lhs  accession.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  he  had  concealed  the  riches  of  the  prince  of 
Arinkil  from  Tuglick,  and  that  his  liberality 
was  supplied  from  the  wealth  of  the  Decan, 
which 
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which  Circumstancestrengthens  oursuspicionthat  a.d.  131 j. 
he  was  accessary  to  his  father's  death.  Some  wri- 
ters,  notwithstanding’tnis  suspicion,  make  long 
pauegyricks  upon  his  virtues  and  accomplish 
ments.  He,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  aimed  at  His  learn- 
univefsal  knowledge,  was  conversant  in  all  the  ing’. 
literature  of  the  times,  and  a  patron  of  learned 
men,  giving  them  profusely  pensions  for  a  mag-  *  . . 

nificcnt  subsistence.  Mahommed  was,  at  the  same 
time,  very  strict  with  regard  to  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  worship.  He  ordered  prayers  to  be  read  in  religion, 
the  mosques  five  times  every  day.  He  discou¬ 
raged  all  intemperate  pleasures,  -and  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  by  his  own  rigid  life.  But  it  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pected,  that  he  acted  the  mean  character  of  a  hy¬ 
pocrite,  for  he  was  vindictive  and  inhuman,  de¬ 
lighting  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  con¬ 
demning  them,  without  distinction  of  right  or 
wrong,  to  cruel  and  ignominious  deaths.  andcrueity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mahommed, 
before  the  empire  was  properly  settled,  Siri,  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Zagatay,  a  Mogul  general  of  great 
fame,  invaded  Hiridostan,  in  the  year  727,  with  The  Mo¬ 
an  innumerable  army,  with  a  view  to  make  an 
entire  conquest  of  it.  Having  subdued  Limghan, 
Moultan,  and  the  northern  provinces,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Delhi  with  incredible  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  invested  it.  Mahommed,  seeing  he 
could  not  cope  with  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and 
that  the  city  must,  soon  fall,  .began  to  sue  for 
peace ;  he  sent  an  immense  present  in  gold  and 
jewels,  to  soften  the  Mogul  chief,  who  at  last 
consented,  upon  receiving  almost  the  price  of 
the  empire,  to  return  to  his  own  country,  taking 
Guzerat  and  Sind  in  his  way,  which  he  plun¬ 
dered  of  a  world  of  wealth. 

Mahommed  turned  his  thoughts  to  war,  and  TheEmpe- 
the  regulation  of  his  army.  He  subdued,  bydif- 
ferent  generals,  many  distant  countries,  such  as 
c  4  Door, 
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.'a .d.  i3t«.  Door,  Sutnmudir,  Maber,  Compila,  Arinkil, 
some  of  which  provinces  ljail  revolted,  and  others 
had  never  been  subjected  by  the  amts  of  the 
Islamites.  He  soon  after  reduced  the  Carnatic 
.  to  the  extremities  of  the  Decan,  and  from  sea  to 
,,  <  sea,  obliging  all  the  Rajas  to  pay  him  tribute, 
by  which  means  lie  again  filled  the  treasury 
‘  with  money. 

Td'T’b  Knt,  during  the  convulsions  which  soon  after 
ancesl^thc  shook  the  empire,  all  these  foreign  conquests  were 
empire.  wrested  from  the  yoke.  The  causes  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  were  chiefly  these;  the  heavy  imposts, 
which  were,  in  this  reign,  tripled  in  some  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  the  passing  copper  money  for  silver,  by 
public  decree ;  the  raising  370,000  horse  for  the 
conquest  of  Chorassan  and  Maver-ul-nere ;  the 
sending  100,000  horse  towards  the  mountains 
between  India  and  China ;  the  cruel  massacre  of 
many  Mahommedans,  as  well  as  Hindoos,  in 
different  parts  of  India ;  and  nfany  other  lesser 
reasons,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall 
forbear  to  mention. 

Heavy  im-  The  imposts  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
post5,  were  levied  with  the  utmost  rigour,  were  too 
great  for  the  power  of  industry,  and  consequently 
the  country  was  Involved  in  distraction  and  con¬ 
fusion,  The  farmers  were  forced  to  fly  to  the 
woods,  and  to  maintain  themselves  by  rapine. 
The  lands  being  left  uncultivated,  famine  began 
to  desolate  whole  provinces,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  obliterated  from  their  minds  every 
idea  of  government,  and  subjection  to  authority. 
Copper  mo-  The  copper  money,  for  want  of  proper  regula- 
”cy‘  tions,  was  productive  of  no  less  evils  than  that 
which  we  have  already  specified.  The  King,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  his  people,  adopted  his  ideas  upon 
currency,  from  a  Chinese  custom  of  using  paper 
upon  the  Emperor’s  credit  with  the  royal  seal  ap¬ 
pended,  for  ready  money.  Mahommed,  instead 
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of  paper,  struck  a  copper  coin,  which,  being  a.d. 
issued  at  an  imaginary  vjlue,  he  made  current  by 
a  decree* throughout  flindostan.  The  mint  was 
under  very  bad  regulations.  Bankers  acquired 
immense  fortunes  by  coinage,  whilst  the  mer¬ 
chants  made  their  payments  in  copper  to  the  poor 
manufacturers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  them¬ 
selves  received  for  their  exports  silver  and  gold.  '  , 

There  was  much  villany  also  practised  in  the  mint  ;  viiianicsm 
for  a  premium  to  those  who  had  the  management  die  minti 
of  it,  the  merchants  had  their  coin  struck  consi¬ 
derably  below  the  legal  value;  and  these  abuses 
were  overlooked  by  the  government.  But  the 
great  source  of  the  misfortunes  consequent  upon 
this  debasement  of  the  coin,  was  the  known  in¬ 
stability  of  government.  Public  credit  could  not 
long  subsist  in  a  state  so  liable  to  revolutions  as 
Hindostan  ;  for  how  could  the  people  in  the  re¬ 
mote  provinces  receive  for  money,  the  base  re¬ 
presentative  ofu  treasury  that  so  often  changed 
its  master  ? 

From  these  evils  general  murmurs  and  confu-  Mahom- 
sions  arose  throughout  the  empire.  The  Empe-  edto°aii?n 
ror,  to  ease  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  obliged  the  coPPcr 
to  c^U  in  the  copper  currency.  But  there  had  money' 
been  such  abuses  in  the  mint,  that,  after  the  trea¬ 
sury  was  emptied,  there  still  remained  a  heavy 
demand.  This  he  was  forced  to  strike  off,  and 
thousands  were  ruined.  The  Emperor  himself  . 
was  so  far  from  winning  by  this  indigested  scheme, 
that  he  lost  all  he  had  in  his  treasury ;  and  the 
bankers  accumulated  immense  fortunes,  on  the 
ruin  of  their  sovereign  and  the  people.  Mahom- 
med,  by  the  advice  of  Amir  Norose,  a  Mogul 
.chief,  who,  with  thousands  of  his  tribe,  had  en¬ 
tered  into  the  service,  raised  a  great  army.  The 
Mogul  buoyed  up  the  Emperor's  mind  with  the 
facility  of  reducing  both  Persia  and  Tartary ;  but 
before  these  mighty  projects  could  be  put  in  exe¬ 
cution, 
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?■  tuition,  ho  fell  in  arrears  to  his  forces.  They, 
/hiding  tlii'y  could  not.  ^subsist  without  pay,  dis¬ 
persed  themselves  over  tlie  empire,  and  carried 
.pillage,  join,  and  death,  to  every  quarter.  These 
misfortunes  comprehended  the  domestic  transac¬ 
tions  of  many  years.  The  public  treasury  being 
squandered  by  impolitic  schemes  and  follies  of 
various  kinds,  the  King  entered  into  a  project 
to  repair  his  finances,  equally  absurd  with  that 
by  which  they  were  principally  ruined. 

®  Having  heard  of  the  great  wealth  of  China, 

,f  Mahommed  formed  a  resolution  to  subdue  that 
kingdom;  but,  to  accomplish  his  design,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  conquer  the  country  of  Him- 
matchil,  which  lies  between  the  borders  of  China 
and  India.  He  accordingly,  in  the  year  738,  or¬ 
dered  one  hunched  thousand  horse,  under  the 
command  of  his  sister’s  son  Chusero,  to  subdue 
the  mountainous  country  of  Himmatchil,  and  fix 
garrisons  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  China.  When 
this  should  be  done,  he  proposed  to  advance  in 
person,  with  his  whole  force,  to  invade  that  em¬ 
pire.  The  Omrnhs  and  counsellors  of  state  went 
so  far  as  plainly  to  tell  him  that  the  troops  of 
India  never  yet  could,  and  never  would  advance 
a  step  within  the  limits  of  that  mighty  empire, 
and  that  the  whole  was  a  visionary  project.  The 
Emperor  insisted  upon  making  the  experiment, 
and  accordingly  this  army  was  put  in  motion, 
and,  having  entered  the  mountains,  began  to 
build  small  forts  on  the  road,  to  secure  a  com¬ 
munication  ;  proceeding  in  this  manner  to  the 
boundaries  of  China,  where  a  numerous  army 
appeared  to  oppose  them.  As  their  numbers 
were  by  this  time  greatly  diminished,  and  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  the  troops  of  Hin- 
dostan  were  struck  with  universal  dismay,  upon 
considering  their  distance  from  home,  the  rugged 
ways  they  had  passed,  and  the  rainy  season  which 
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was  now  approaching ;  besides  the  scarcity  of  a.d.  1337.-, 

?  revisions,  w)iich  now  bfgan  to  be  severely  felt. 

n  this  consternation  they  bent  their  march  to 
wards  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  where  thg  savage* 
inhabitants  of  the  hills  poured  down  upon  them, 
and  plundered  their  baggage,  while  the  Chinese 
army  lay  in  their  front. 

In  this  distressful  situation  they  remained  for  His ’army  » 
seven  days,  suffering  the  extremities  of  famine  destr0),'d‘ 
without  knowing  how  to  proceed. .  At  length 
such  a  heavy  rain  fell,  that  the  cavalry  were  up 
to  their  bellies  in  .  water,  which  obliged  the  Chi¬ 
nese  to  remove  their  camp  to  a  greater  distance. 

Chusero  then  determined  to  endeavour  to  make 
his  retreat,  but  the  low  country  was  quite  cover¬ 
ed  with' water,  and  the  mountains  with  impervi¬ 
ous  woods.  Their  misfortunes  now  came  to  a 
crisis.  Having  lost  the  road,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  in  such  an  unfortunate  situation,  that  they 
could  find  no  u>ay  out  but  that  by  which  they 
entered,  which  was  now  possessed  by  the  enemy. 

This  whole  army,  in  short,  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
days,  fell  a  prey  to  famine,  and  a  victim  to  false 
ambition;  scarce  a  man  coming  back  to  relate 
the  particulars,  except  those  who  were  left  be-  . 
hind  in  the  garrisons.  A  few  of  them  escaped 
indeed  the  rage  of  the  enemy,  but  could  not  es¬ 
cape  the  more  fatal  tyranny  of  their  Emperor, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death  upon  their 
return  to  Delhi. 

Baha,  the  Emperor’s  nephew,  an  Omrah  of  Rebellion 
great  reputation,  known  more  generally  by  his  £cc*e 
original  name  Kirshasib,  who  possessed  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Decan  called  Saghir,  began  to  turn 
his  thoughts  upon  the  empire,  and  gained  over 
many  of  the  nobles  of  the  Decan  to  his  party.  By 
their  influence,  •  and  the  great  riches  which  he 
had  accumulated,  his  power  became  very  formi¬ 
dable.  He  then  attacked  some  Omrahs  who  con¬ 
tinued 
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/1.D.1338.  tinued  firm  in  their  allegiance,  obliging  them  to 
take  refuge  in  the  fortpf,'  Hindu.  .  Mahofnmed 
having  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  commanded 
Jehan,  with  many  other  Omrahs,  and  the  whole 
.  power  of  Guzerat,  to  chastise  the  rebel.  When 
•  the  imperial  army  arrived  before  Deogire,  they 
found  Kirshasib  drawn  up  in  older  of  battle  to 
•  '  receive  them  :  but,  after  a  gallant  contest,  he 

was  defeated.  He  fled  towards  his  government ; 
but  not  daring  to  remain  there,  he  carried  off 
his  family  and  wealth  to  Campala  in  the  Car¬ 
natic,  and  took  protection  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Raja  of  that  place,  with  whom  he  had  main¬ 
tained  a  friendly  intercourse. 

Kirshuib  Mahommed,  in  the  mean  time,  took  the  field, 
sJydiLbTc.  ant*  arrived  soon  after  at  Deogire.  He  sent  from 
thence  Jehan  with  a  great  force  against  the  prince 
of  Campala,  by  whom  the  imperialists  were  twice 
defeated :  but,  fresh  reinforcements  arriving 
from  Deogire,  Jehan  engaged  fhe  Raja  a  third 
time,  and  carried  the  victory.  He  took  the  prince 
prisoner,  but  Kirshasib  fled,Jo  the  court  of  Bel- 
laldeo,  who,  fearing  to  draw  the  same  misfortunes 
upon  himself,  seized  upon  him,  and  sent  him 
bound  to  the  general,  and  acknowledged  his 
subjection  to  the  empire.  Jehan  immediately 
dispatched  the  prisoner  to  court,  where  the  Em¬ 
peror  ordered  him  to  be  flay'd,  and  shewn  a  hor¬ 
rid  spectacle,  all  around  the  city  ;  while  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  proclaimed  aloud,  “  Thus  shall  all 
traitors  to  their  King  perish.'’ 

The  F.mpc-  The  Emperor  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
SIi, "h*  ha  s'tuat'on  ani'  strength  of  Deogire,  that,consider- 
espS'  “  ing  it  more  centrical  than  Delhi,  he  determined 
to  make  it  his  capital.  But,  upon  proposing  this 
affair  in  his  council,  the  majority  were  of  opinion, 
that  Ugein  was  a  more  proper  place  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  King,  hoivever,  had  previously  form¬ 
ed  his  resolution.  He  therefore  gave  orders  that 
the 
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the  city  of  Delhi,  which  was  then  the  envy  of  tire  a.  0.13,1- 
world;  should  be  rented  desolate,  and  that 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  their  effects  D««ti 
and  cattle,  should  make  a  grand  migration  to- 
Deogire.  To  add  magnificence  to  the  migration, 
he  commanded  trees  to  be  tore  up  by  the  roots, 
and  planted  in  regular  rows  along  the  road,  to 
yield  the  emigrants  a  shade,  and  that  all  who  had 
not  money  to  defray  their  charges,  should  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expence.  He  ordered 
that  for  the  future  Deogire  should  be  called  Dow- 
latabad,  or  the  fortunate  city  ;  raised  noble 
buildings,  and  dug  a  deep  ditch  round  the  walls, 
which  he  repaired  and  beautified.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  hill  upon  which  the  citadel  stood,  he  formed 
large  reservoirs  for  water,  and  made  a  beautiful 
garden.  This  change  however  greatly  affected  the 
empire,  and  distracted  the  minds  of  the  people. 

But  the  emperor’s  orders  were  strictly  complied 
with,  and  the  artcient  capital  left  desolate. 

Mahommedhavingeffectedthisbusiness, march¬ 
ed  his  army  against^the  fort  of  Gundana,  near 
Jinner.  Nack-naig,  who  was  chief  of  the  Colics, 
opposed  him  with  great  bravery,  but  was  forced 
to  tajte  refuge  within  his  walls  As  the  place  was 
built  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep  mountain,  inac¬ 
cessible  but  by  one  narrow  pass  cut  in  the  rock, 
the  Emperor,  bud  ttu:£*peg.of  reducing  it  but  by 
famine."  •SeiJmc9t,dibgfy  ordered  it  to  be  block¬ 
aded,  nhd,  4t  the  same  time,  made  some  ineffec¬ 
tual  attacks,  in  which  he  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  The  garrison  becoming  straitened  for  pro¬ 
visions,  and  having  no'  hopes  of  Mahommed’s 
retreat^  delivered  up  the  place  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  month*;  and  he  soon  after  returned  to 
Dowlatabad. 

,Hc  had  not  been  long  in  his  capital,  when  lie  Thtvictro7 
‘  heard  that  his  father’s  fil  m  friend  Ibah,  the  vice- 
toy  of  Afoultan,  had  rebelled,  and  was  then  re-  r"° 
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,*a.d.  1.340-  ducing  the  country  about  the  Indus  with  agfeat 
3^2^;  army.  Tlie  cause  of  tjif:  revolt  was  this*:  Ma- 
hommed  having  sent  an  order  to  all  hte  Omrahs 
•to  send.tlieir  families  to  Dowlatabad,  the messen- 
.  ger  who  was  dispatched  to  Moultan,  presuming 
•  too  much  upon  the  King's  authority,  upon  ob¬ 
serving  some  delay,  proceeded  to  impertinent 
‘  threats.  He  one  day  told  Ibah’s  son-in-law,  that 

he  believed  his  father  was  meditating  treason 
against  the  King.  High  words  upon  this  arose 
between  them,  rvhich  soon  ended  in  blows ;  and 
the  messenger  had  Iris  head  struck  off  by  one  of 
Ibah’s  servants.  Ibah  knowing  the  vengeful  dis¬ 
position  of  Mahommcd,  was  sensible  that  this 
disrespect  to  his  authority  would  never  be  for¬ 
given,  and  resolved  to  seek  refuge  in  arms. 

He  ;5  over-  The  Emperor,  upon  these  advices,  put  his 
thrown  and  spears  jn  motion,  a  lid  hastened  towards  Moultan; 
and  Ibah,  with  a  numerous  army,  prepared  to 
dispute  the  field.  Both  armies 'at  last  met,  and, 
eager  for  victory,  engaged  with  great  resolution ; 
but  after  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  misfor¬ 
tune  darkened  the  standards  of  Ibah,  and  his 
troops  turning  their  backs  upon  glory,  abandon¬ 
ed  the  field.  Mahommed  immediately  gave  or¬ 
ders  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Moultan;  but  the  learned  Shech  Rukun  inter¬ 
ceded  for  them,  and  prevented  the  effects  of  this 
horrible  mandate.  Ibah  was  taken  in  the  pur¬ 
suit,  and  his  head  brought  to  the  King,  who  re¬ 
turned  towards  Delhi. 

Mahom-  At  sight  of  their  native  country  and  city,  all 
those  wlio  had  been  forced  to  Dowlatabad  began 
two  years,  to  desert  the  Imperial  army,  and  to  disperse  them  ¬ 
selves  in  the  woods.  The  Emperor,  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  this  desertion,  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  city.;  whither  he  invited  them, 
and  remained  there  for  the  space  of  two  years,  ' 
But  then  he  again  revolved  in  his  mind  the  scheme 
2  of 
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of  making  Dowlatabad  his  capital.  He  removed  a.  0.1341, 
his  feift'dy,  obliging  thg  jiobles.to  do  the  same,. 
and  carried  off  the  whole  city  a  second  time  to 
the  Decan;  leaving  that  noble  metropolis.a  habi-  * 
tation  fyr  owls,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desart. 

About  this  time  the  taxes  were  so  heavily  im-  Opprcs-. • 
posed,  and  exacted  with  such  rigour  and  cruelty’ 
by  the  officers  of  tlie  revenue,  that  the  whole  ex-  cruelty  of 
tent  of  that  fertile  country,  between  the  two  *r.Empe' 
rivers  Ganges  and  J  umna,  were  particularly  op¬ 
pressed.  The  •  farmers,  weary  of  their  lives,  in. 
one  day,  set  fire  to  their  own  bouses,  and  retired 
.to  the  woods  with  their  families  and  cattle.  The 
tyrant  having  received  intelligence  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  massacre 
these  unhappy  people  if  they  resisted,  and  if  they 
should  be  taken,  to  put  out  their  eyes.  Many 
populous  provinces  were,  by  this  inhuman  de¬ 
cree,  laid  waste,  and  remained  so  for  several  - 
years.  The  colony  of  Dowlatabad  was  also  in 
great  distraction ;  the  people,  -without  houses, 
without  employment,  were  reduced  to  the. utmost 
distress.  The  tyrannies  of  the  cruel  Mahommed 
exceeded,  in  short,  any  thing  we  have  met  with 
in  history,  of  which  the  following  is  a  horrid  in¬ 
stance  :  When  he  remained  at  Delhi,  he  led  his 
army  out  to  hunt,  as  is  customary  with  princes. 

When  they  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Birren,  he 
plainly  told  them,  that  he  came  not  to  hunt 
beasts,  but  men ;  and,  without  any  obvious  rea¬ 
son,  began  a  general  massacre  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants.  He  had  even  the  barbarity  to  bring 
home  some  thousands  of  their  heads,  and  to  hang  . 
them  over  the  city  walls.  He,  upon  another  oc¬ 
casion,  made  an  excursion  of  the  same  nature 
towards  Kinnoge,  and  massacred  all  tire  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  city  and  the  adjacent  country 
for  many  miles,  spreading  terror  and  desolation 
wherever  he  turned  his  eyes. 


But 
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■a.d.  134a.  ‘  But  to  return  to  the  chain  of  histofy  j  during 
this  time,  Fuchir,  afte^  ^he  death  of  Byram,  re- 
a  rebellion  Bengal,  having  slain  Kuddhy  and  pos- 

«n  Bcugab"'  sessed  himself  of  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal.® 
,  The  Emperor,  at  the  same  time,  received  advices, 
,,  -  that  Seid  Hassen  had  rebelled  in  Maber. 'He  or¬ 
dered  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Hassen,  and  all  his  fa¬ 
mily  to  prison  ;  then  marched  in  the  year  742, 
from  the  sacking  of  Kinnoge,  towards  Maber. 
When  he  had  reached  Dowlatabad,  he  laid  a 
heavy  tax  upon  that  city  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  which  awakened  the  people  into  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  but  his  numerous  army  soon  reduced  all 
the  unhappy  insurgents  to  their  former  slavery. 
From  that  place  he  sent  back  a  part  of  his  army, 
and  Chaja  Jchan  to  Delhi,  while  he  himself 
marched  with  another  force  towards  Maber,  by 
the  way  of  Tillingana. 

Mahom-  When  Mahommed  arrived  before  Arinkil, 
with  great’  there  happened  to  be  a  plague'  in  that  city,  by 
one'of  Ms  lost  a  great  part  of  his  army.  He  him- 

t’eTth.  1S  self  had  a  violent  struggle  for  his  own  life,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  one  of  his  Omrahs,  Ahmed, 
to  command  the  army,  and  return  towards  Dow¬ 
latabad.  On  the  way  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
toothach,  and  lost  one  of  his  teeth,  which  he  or¬ 
dered  to  be  buried  with  much  ceremony  at  Beir, 
and  a  magnificenttomb  to  be  reared  over  it,  which 
still  remains  a  monument  of  human  vanity  and 
folly.  Having  arrived  at  Patan,  he  found  himself 
better,  and  halted  to  take  medicines  for  some 
days.  In  this  place  he  gave  to  Sultani  the  title 
of  iNuserit  Chan,  and  the  government  of  Bidder 
on  the  Indus,  with  its  dependencies,  which  yield¬ 
ed  annually  a  revenue  of  one  erore  of  rupees.  He, 
at  the  same  time,  conferred  the  government  of 
Dowlatabad,  and  of  the  country  of  the  Maha- 
rattors,  upon  Cuttilich  his  preceptor. 

He 

*  Bengal,  at  this  time,  was  divided  into  three  governments. 
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,  He  proceeded  from  Patan  in  his  palankie’to  a.d.  134* 
Delhi,  having  heard  of  some  disturbance  among 
the  Pataii  soldiers  stationed  in  that  capital.  He*  rte  returns 
at  this  period,  gave  leave  to  such  of  the  inhabi- t0  Delhl' 
tants  9f  Dowlatabad  as  were  willing  to  return  to  ’ 

Delhi  to  follow  him.  Many  thousands  returned, 
but  they  had  almost  perished  on  the  way  by  a  fa-  • 
mine,  which  then  desolated  the  countries  of.Ma- 
lava  and  Chinderi.  When  thejycame  to  Delhi, 
they  found  that  the  famine  raged  with  redoubled 
violence  in  that  city,  insomuch  that  very  few 
could  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  Mahommedj 
for  once,  seemed  affected  with  human  miseries. 

He  even  for  some  time  entirely  changed  his  dis-  bitants. 

.  position,  and  took  great  pains  to  encourage  hus¬ 
bandry,  commerce,  and  all  kinds  of  industry. 

He  opened  the  treasury,  and  divided  large  sums 
to  the  inhabitants  for  these  purposes.  But  as  the 
people  were  really  in  great  distress,  they  expended 
the  money  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  manj^  of 
them  were  severely  punished  upon  that  account. 

Shahoo,  a  chief  of  the  Mountain  Afgans,  about  Rebellion 
this  time,  commenced  hostilities  to  the  north- 
ward,  poured  down  like  a  torrent  upon  Moultan*  S  °S' 
Winch  Ire  laid  waste,  and  killed  Begad,  the  impe¬ 
rial  viceroy,  in  battle,  'and  put  his  army  to  flight. 
Mahommed,  having  prepared  an  army  at  Delhi, 
proved  towards  Moultan ;  but  Shahoo,  upon  the 
King's  approach,  wrote  him  a  submissive  letter, 
and  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Afganistan.  The 
Emperor,  perceiving  that  it  was  idle  to  pursue 
•  him,  returned  to  Delhi.  The  famine  continued 
still  to  rage  in  the  city  so  dreadfully,  that  men 
ate  one  another.  He  ordered,  in  this  distress, 
another:  distribution  of  money,  towards  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  wells,  and  the  cultivation  of  lands;  but 
.tire  people,  weakened  by  hunger,  and  distracted 
by  private  distresses  in  their  families,  made  very- 
little  progress,  while  the  drought  continued,  and 
vol.  ir.  d  rendered 
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a  h.  r.?42.  rendered  their  labour  vain.  Atthe  same  .time, 
the  tribes  of  Mindahir,  drfd  otliers  who  inhabited 
the  country  about  Samana,  unable  to  discharge 
their  rents,  fled  into  the  woods.  The  Emperor 
,  '  marched  forthwith  against  them  with  histarmy, 
and  massacred  some  thousands  of  these  poor 
,  •  slaves. 

Theoick-  In  the  year  743,  the  chief  of  the  Gickers  in- 
x^nj4b*de  vaded  Punjab,  and  killed  Tatar  the  viceroy  of 
Lahore  in  action.  Jehan,  upon  this,  was  sent 
against  him.  Mahommed,  in  the  mean  time, 
began  to  entertain  a  ridiculous  notion,  that  all 
the  misfortunes  of  his  reign  proceeded  from  his 
assy  not  being  confirmed  in  the  empire  by  the  Calipha 
Mecca.  0f  Mecca.  He  therefore  dispatched  presents  and 
ambassadors  to  Arabia,  and  struck  the  Calipha’s 
name,  in  the  place  of  his  own,  on  all  the  current 
coin,  and  prohibited  all  public  worship  in  the 
mosques,  till  the  Calipha’s  confirmation  should 
arrive.  In  the  year  744,  one  of  the  race  of  the 
prophet,  named  Sirsirri,  returned  with  the  am¬ 
bassador,  and.brought  the  Calipha’s  confirmation, 
and  a  royal  dress.  He  was  met  without  the  city' 
by  the  King  in  person,  who  advanced  to  receive 
him  on  foot,  putting  the  patent  of  the  Cafipliat 
upon  his  head,  and  opening  it  with  great  solem¬ 
nity.  Returning  into  the  city,  he  ordered  a 
grand  festival  to  be  celebrated,  and  public  service 
to  he  read  in  all  the  mosques,  striking  out  every 
king’s  name  from  theChutba,  who  had  not:  been 
confirmed  from  Mecca.  Among  the  number  of 
those  degraded  monarchs  was  the  Emperor's 
own  father.  He  even  carried  this  whim  so  far  as 
to  write  the  Calipha’s  name  upon  his  houses, 
robes,  and  furniture.  These,  and  some  other 
ridiculous  actions  of  the  life  of  Mahommed,  may 
reasonably  make  us  suspect  the  soundness  of  his 
head.  The  Arabian  ambassador,  after  being  roy¬ 
ally  entertained,  was  dismissed  with  a  letter  to  his 
4  master. 
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master,  full  of  respect,  and  with  presents  of  im-  a.d .1343.’ 
mense  value,  and  accohfpanied  by  Kabire,  chief 
of  the  life-guards.  . 

This  year  Kisnanaig,  the  son  of  Liciderdeo,  Schemesfor 
who  lived  near  Arinkil,  went  privately  to  Belial-  ^7]% 
dteo,  the  prince  of  the  Carnatic,  and  told  him,  the  Decan. 
“  That  he  had  heard  the  Mahommedans,  who  *  , 

Arere  now  very  numerous  in  the  Decan,  had 
formed  a  design  of  extirpating  all  the  Hindoos; 
that  it  was  therefore  adviseable  to  prevent  them 
in  time.”  What  truth  there  might  be  in  this  re¬ 
port  we  knotv  not,  but  Bellaldeo  acted  as  if  he 
was  convinced  .of  such  a  scheme.  He  called  a 
.  council  of  his  nobles,  in  which  it  was  resolved, 
that  Bellaldeo  should, first  secure  his  own  country, 
by  fixing  his  capital  in  a  pass  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  to  exclude  the  followers  of  Mahommed 
from  all  those  kingdoms.  Kisnanaig  in  the  mean 
thne  promised,  vdien  matters  should  be  ripe,  to 
raise  all  the  Hindoos  of  Arinkil  and  Tillingana 
to  his  assistance. 

Bellaldeo  accordingly  built  a  strong  city  upon  The  Decan 
the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  and  called  it  Bi-  ic““p“  tbe 
gen,  from  the  nanle  of  his  son,  to  which  the 
wordl'Jagur,  or  city,  is  now  added.  He  then 
began  to  raise  an  army,  and  sent  part  of  it  under 
the  command  of  Kisnanaig,  tvho  reduced  Arin¬ 
kil,  and  drove  Ahmed,  the  imperial  viceroy,  to 
Dowlatabad.  Bellaldeo  and  Kisnanaig  having 
joined  their  forces  with  the  princes  of  Maher  and 
Doorsummund,  who  were  formerly  tributaries 
to  the  government  of  the  Carnatic,  they  seized 
upon  those  countries,  and  drove  the  Mahomme- 
dans  before  them  on  all  sides.  In  short,  within 
a  few  months,  Mahommed  had  no  possessions  in 
the  Dccan  except  Dowlatabad. 

•  The  tyrannical  Mahommed,  upon  receiving  Emperor’* 
intelligence  of  those  misfortunes,  grew  vengeful, 
splenetic,  and  Cl'UCl,  wreaking  liis  rage  upon  his 

p  2  unhappy  c"Tirc' 
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a.d.i.uj.  unhappy  subjects,  without  crime,  provocation* 
ordistinction.  Thiscondtitft  occasioned  rebellion, 
r.obbejy,  and  confusion,  in  all  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  famine  became  daily  more  and  more 
'  dreadful,  insomuch  that  the  Emperor,  not  able 
to.  procure  provisions  even  for  his  household, 

,  '  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  city,  and  to  open  the 

gates,  and  permit  the  starved  inhabitants,  wlioin 
he  had  before  confined,  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Thousands  crowded  towards  Bengal,  which,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  had  revolted  from  the 
empire;  Mahommed  encamped  his  army  near 
Cumpula,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  drew 
supplies  from  the  countries  of  Oud  and  Kurrah. 
lie  ordered  his  people  to  build  bouses,  which  at 
length  became  a  city  under  the  name  of  Surg- 
dewarie. 

iniiirrco  In  the  year  745,  Nizam  Bain,  a  zemindar, 
tionsquash.  p0ssesseci  0f  ^omc  lands  in  the  province  of  Ouch 
and  a  fellow  of  an  infamous  character,  collected 
a  mob  of  the  discontented  farmers,  and  assumed 
the  royal  umbrella,  under  the  name  of  Alia.  But 
before  Mahommed  marched  against  him,  the  suba 
of  Oud  raised  his  forces,  and,  defeating  him, 
sent  his  head  to  court.  Nuzcrit,  in  the 'same 
year,  who  had  taken  the  whole  province  of  Bid¬ 
der,  at  one  crove  of  rupees,  payable  to  the  trea¬ 
sury,  finding  himself  unable  to  make  good  that 
contract,  rebelled  ;  but  Cuttulich,  being  ordered 
against  him  from  Dowlatabad,  expelled  him  from 
that  government.  During  this  period  Ali,  who 
was  sent  from  l/owlatabad  to  collect  the  rents  of 
ivilhirga,  finding  that  country  destitute  of  troops, 
-  assembled  his  friends,  raised  an  army  with  the 
collections,  and,  in  the  year  746,  erected  his  re¬ 
bellious  standards,  and  took  possession  of  Kilbirga 
and  Bidder.  Mahommed,  on  this  occasion,  sent 
a  reinforcement  to  Cuttulich  to  suppress  him. 
Cuttulich  arriving  on  the  confines  of  Bidder,  Ali 
came 
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came  out  and  gave  him  battle;  but  being  de-  a.d. 
featefl,  he  shut  himself  pp  in  the  city.  He  was  £^2^; 
however  soon'  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  was  sent 
prisoner  to  the  King,  who  banished  him  and  his 
brother  to  Ghizni.  , 

The  suba  of  Oud,  having  paid  great  attention  Subaof 
to  the  King,  and  entirely  gained  his  favour,  Was  ”re*‘ 
appointed  to  the  viceroyship  of  Dowlatabad  and  beUion.  » 
.Arinkil,  in  the  room  of  Cuttulich.  But  he  him¬ 
self  looked  upon  this  appointment  as  an  impolitic 
step  in  the  King,  considering  the  services  Cuttu¬ 
lich  had  done  to  his  affairs  in  the  Decan,  and  the  ' 
power  he  then  enjoyed ;  and  therefore  thought 
it  a  snare  laid  to  draw  him  quietly  from  his  own 
subaship,  and  then  to  deprive  him  of  both.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  number  of  the  clerks  of  the  re¬ 
venues,  being  convicted  of  abuses  in  their  office, 
were  ordered  to  be  put"  to  death.  Some  of  those 
who  survived  found  means  to  escape  to  the  suba, 
and  endeavoured  to  confirm  him  in  bis  former 
opinion  of  the  King’s  intentions.  He  accordingly 
disobeyed  the  King’s  order,  and  erected  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  rebellion,  sending  a  detachment  of  horse 
under  the  command  of  his  brother,  who,  before 
Mahommed  received  any  intelligence  of  his  de- 
’  signs,  carried  off  all  the  elephants,  camels,*  and 
horses,  that  were  ,  grazing  or  foraging  near  the 
royal  camp.  .  The  Emperor,  in  great  perplexity, 
called  the  troops  of  the  adjacent  districts  to  bis. 
assistance ;  while  Jehan  joined  him  with  an  army 
from  Delhi.  He  moved  his  standards  against  the 
revolted  suba,  who,,  with  his  brothers,  had  now 
crossed  the  Ganges,  and  were  advancing  towards 
him  in  great  hopes  that  the  imperial  army,  tired 
and  disgusted  with  their  sovereign's  tyrannical 
behaviour,  would  join  them. 

Mahommed,  enraged  at  their  presumption, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  engaging  them,  after  a  S^owTand 
■short  conflict,  put  them  to  flight.  The  suba  was  P^oaB 
d  3  taken  “m' 
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/i.d.  i34«.  taken  prisoner,  and  1 1 is  brother  Shoralla  drowned 
wMsi  in  the  Ganges,  as  he  w^s .swimming  across,' hav¬ 
ing  beet)  wounded  in  the  action,  while  another 
brother  y,  as  slain  in  the  field.  The  Emperor  was 
,  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  suba,  that  he  par- 
,,  •  doned  him,  and  restored  him  to  his  former  dig¬ 
nities,  saying,  that  he  was  certain  that  Muluck 
<  '  was  a  loyal  subject,  though  he  had  been  instigated 

to  tliis  rebellion  by  the  malice  and  falsehood  of 
others.  Mahommed  marched  from  thence  to 
Barage,  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Mu- 
saood,  one  of  the  family  of  the  great  Mainood, 
Emperor  of  Gliizni,  who  had  been  killed  there 
by  the  Hindoos  in  the  year  -557.  He  distributed 
great  sums  among  the  Fakiers  who  resided  at 
Barage,  and  then  returned  to  Delhi.  Another 
ambassador  arrived  at  that  time  from  the  Calipha, 
and  was  received  with  the  same  distinguishing 
marks  of  respect  as  the  former,  and  dismissed  with 
rich  presents.  Not  long  after,"  a  prince  of  the 
noble  house  of  Abassi  arrived  at  Delhi,  and  was 
met  by  Mahommed,  at  the  village  of  Palum,  and. 
lie  presented  him  with  two  lacks  of  rupees,  a 
large  territory,  a  palace,  and  fine  gardens.  By 
way  of  respect  to  the  Caliphat,  he  placed  him 
upon  his  right  hand,  and  even  sometimes  ridicu¬ 
lously  condescended  to  sit  down  upon  the  carpet 
before  him,  and  pay  him  obeisance. 

Cuttulich  Some  of  the  courtiers  calumniated  Cuttulich, 
Coin'S:  governor  of  Dowlatabad,  accusing  him  of  oppres- 
hecan.  sions  and  other  abuses  in  his  government,  though 
a  man  of  justice  and  integrity.  The  King  recalled 
Cuttulich  to  Delhi,  ordering  his  brother  Molana, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  Alim,  to  take  charge 
of  what  remained  to  the  empire  of  the  Decan,  till 
he  should  send  some  person  from  court.  When 
the  King’s  order  arrived,  Cuttulich  was  digging 
a  great  -pond  or  reservoir,  which  he  begged  his 
brother  to  complete,  and  prepared  to  return  to 
’  Delhi; 
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Delhi,  with  all  the  revenues  of  the  Decan,  which  A.d.i3»«. 
,  he  had  previously  secured  in  afort  called  Daragire, 
upon  a  mountain  close  to  the  city.  Mahommed, 
after  the  arrival  of  Cuttulich,  appointed  four  go¬ 
vernors  for  the  Decan,  having  divided  it  into 
four  provinces,  and  determined  to  reduce  it,  as  . 
before,  to  his  obedience.  To  accomplish  his  pur¬ 
pose,  he  ordered  a  numerous  army,  under  the  ’  » 

command  of  Ahmed,  late  governor  of  Arinkil, 
an  Omrah  of  great  reputation,  to  march  to  Dow- 
latabad,.and  entered  into  articles  with  him,  that  ■ 
he.  and  the  other  chiefs  should  pay  into  the  trea¬ 
sury  seven  crores  of  rupees*  annually' for  their 
governments.*  To  make  up  this  sum,  and  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  own  avarice,  they  plundered  and  op¬ 
pressed  that  unfortunate  country.  At  the  same 
time  Mahommed  conferred  the  government  of 
Malava  upon  Aziz,  a  mean  fellow,  formerly  a 
vintner,  and  told  him,  that  the  Amirs  of  Siddaf 
were  dangerous  persons  in  that  country,  there¬ 
fore  to  endeavour  to  extirpate  them.  • 

Mahommed  then  marched  back  to  his  old  can-  Encourages 
tonments  at  Sitrgdewara,  and  began  to  encourage  husbandry, 
cultivation,  upon  a  new  plan  which  he  himself 
had,  invented  ;  he  appointed  an  inspector,  for 
the  regulation  of  all  that  related  to  husbandry, 
by  the  name  of  Amir  Iiohi,  who  divided  the 
country  into  districts  of  tJO  miles  square,  under  a 
deputy,  who  was  to  be  answerable  for  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  improvement.  About  one  hundred  de¬ 
puties  received  their  appointments  at  once,  and 
seventy  lacks  of  rupees  were  issued  out  of  the 
treasury,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  this  work. 

Aziz,  when  he  arrived  at  Bedar,  invited  the  a  cmci 
Mogul  chiefs  to  an  entertainment,  andassassinat-  £^J.cre  5; 

4  ed 

*  Near  ten  millions  of  out  money. 

+  Mogul  captains,  who  entered  into  his  jrrriec  wiih  Amir 
■  Norose. 
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1347,  ed 'eighty  of  them,  with  their  attendants.  He 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  an  .aycount  of  this  horfible^ 
massacre,  who  sent  him  back  a  present  of  a  dress 
avid  a  tine  horse,  for  his  loyal  services.  Such 
,  were  the  morals  of  those  wretched  days.  (  The 
•  tyrannical  Mahommed  had  now  taken  it  into  his 
head,  that  he  would  be  better  served  by  people  of 
•  low  birth,  than  by  the  nobility.  He  accordingly 
promoted  Litchena  a  singer,  Pira  a  gardener, 
Munga  his  son,  Baboo  a  weaver,  Muckbil  a 
slave,  and  other  low  fellows,  to  the  degree  of 
Omrahs,  and  gave  them  the  command  of  pro¬ 
vinces  and  high  ollices  at  court..  He,  in  this, 
forgot  the  advice  of  the  poet,  who  writes,  that 
“  He  who  exalts  the  head  of  a  beggar,  and 
hopes  great  things  from  his  gratitude,  inverts 
the  nature  of  things,  and  nourishes,  a  serpent  in 
his  bosom.”  This  resolution  of  the  Emperor 
was  occasioned  by  a  noble  refusal  of  the  Omrahs 
tb  put  his  cruel  orders  in  execution. 

Disturb-  In  the  mean  time  the  slave  Muckbil,  with  the 
Guzerat.  title  of  Chan  Jahani,  governor  of  Guzerat,  with 
the  treasure,  and  the  Emperor's  horses,  set  out 
for  Delhi.  The  mercenary  Moguls  of  those 
parts  hearing  of  his  intentions,  waylaid  .him 
with  a  body  of  horse,  and  having  robbed  him, 
retired  to  Narwalla,  the  capital  of  Guzerat. 
Mahommed  hearing  of  this  robbery,  m  a  great 
rage  prepared  for  Guzerat,  leaving  Fcrose,  his 
nephew,  governor  at  Delhi,  and,  in  the  year 
748,  marched  to  Sultanpoor,  about  30  miles 
without  the  city,  where  he  waited  for  some  rein¬ 
forcements.  An  address  came  from  Aziz,  the 
vintner,  begging  leave  to  go  against  the  Mogul 
chiefs,  being  nearer,  and  having  a  sufficient  force, 
as  he  imagined,  for  that  purpose.  The  Emperor 
consented  toliis  request,  atthe  same  time  express¬ 
ing  much  doubt  of  his  success,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  dastardly  and  unexperienced  officer.  Aziz 
advanced' 
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advanced  towards  the  rebels ;  but,  in  the  begin-  a. p.  1347V 
»ing*of  the  action  he  was  struck  powerless  With 
terror,  and  fell  headlong-  from  his  horse.  He 
was  taken,  and  suffered  a  cruel  death,  his  army 
being  defeated  with  some  loss. 

Manommed  being  informed  of  this  disaster,  BiinVs re¬ 
marched  from  Sultanpoor.  It  was  on  this  march  a^eror? 
that  he  is  said  to  have  asked  Birni,  the  poet,  what 
crimes  a  King  ought  to  punish  with  severity? 

The  poet  replied,  that  seven  sorts  of  criminals 
deserved  severe  punishment;  these  were,  apos¬ 
tates  from  their  religion,  shedders  of  innocent 
blood,  double  adulterers,  rebellious  persons,  of¬ 
ficers  disobeying  lawful  orders,  thieves,  and  per- 
verters  of  the  laws.  When  he  had  reached  the 
hills  of  Abu,  upon  the  confines  of  Guzerat,  he 
sent  one  of  his  principal  Omrahs  against  the 
rebels,  who  met  them  in  the  districts  of  Bai,  and 
gave  them  a  total  defeat.  The  Emperor  having 
halted  at  Ravage,  sent  Muckbil  after  them,  who, 
coming  up  with  them  as  they  were  crossing  the 
Nirbuda,  put  the  greatest  part  to  the  sword. 

The  few  who  escaped  taking  protection  with 
Madeo,  prince  of  Buckelana,  were  all  plundered 
of  their  wealth. 

The.  Emperor,  upon  this  occasion,  massacred  TheEmp=- 
many  of  the  Mogul  chiefs,  and  plundered  Cam-  ty'inCaml 
bait  and  Guzerat  of  every  thing  valuable,  put-  - 

ting  all  who  opposed  him  to  the  sword.  He  then 
sent  to  Dowlafiabad,  to  seize  upon  all  the  Sidclas 
of  those  parts,  to  bring  thpm  to  punishment. 
Muckbil,  according  to  orders,  summoned  the 
Siddas'  from  Raijor,  and  many  other  places.  The 
Siddas,  conformable  to  those  orders,  prepared  for 
Dowlatabad,  and  when  they1  were  all  collected, 
Muckbil  dispatched  them,  under  a  guard  of  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  horse,  to  the  royal  presence. 

When  the  Siddas,  or  Mogul  chiefs,  were  arrived, 
upon- the  frontiers  of  Guzerat,  fearing  that  Ma- 
hommed 
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„a.d.  hoinmcd  had  a  design  upon  their  lives,  theyetr- 
tered  into  a  conspiracy  jyr  their  own  security*, 
They,  with  one  accord,  fell  upon  their  guard, 
slew  Ahmed  their  chief,  with  many  of  his  people, 

,  while  the  rest,  under  the  command  of  one  Ali, 
,,  •  lied  to  Dowlatahad.  The  Siddas  pursued'  them, 
and  before  any  advices  could  arrive  to  put  the 

•  place  in  a  posture  of  defence,  they  took  it  by  as¬ 
sault,  being  favoured  by  the  troops  within,  who 
became  seditious.  Muckbil,  with  whose  beha¬ 
viour  they  were  satisfied,  was  spared,  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  Emperor’s  officers  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  treasure  divided  among  the  conspirators. 
The  Siddas  of  Guzerat,  and  other  parts,  who 
were  skulking  about  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
hearing  of  the  success  of  their  brethren,  joined 
them,  ismaiel,  one  of  the  nobles  of  their  faction, 
was  proclaimed  King,  by  the  name  of  Nasir. 
Mahommed  hearing  of  this  revolution  at  Dow- 
latabad,  left  Baragc,  and  hasteded  towards  that 
city.  The  usurper  having  drawn  out  his  army, 
waited  to  give  battle  to  the  King.  The  two  ar¬ 
mies  accordingly  met,  and  the  Moguls,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  number,  roused  by  their 
danger  and  wrongs,  assaulted  the  imperial  troops 
with  such  violence,  that  the  right  and  left  wings 
were  beat  back,  and  the  whole  army  upon  the 
point  of  fiight.  But  many  of  the  chieftains  who 
fought  in  the  van  being  killed,  four  thousand  of 

*  the  Siddas  fled  ;  and  night  coming  on,  left  the 
victory  undecided,  so  that  both  armies  lay  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Thcmipo-  A  council  of  war  being,  in  the  mean  time, 
duflofThe  cahed  by  the  Sid ‘us,  who  had  suffered  greatly 
sttoaa.  .  in  the  engagenv  ,;t(  it  was  determined  that  Is- 
maiel  should  retire  into  Dowlatabad,  with  agood 
garrison,  and  that  the  remainder  should  shift 
for  themselves  till  Mahommed  should  leave  the 
Decan ; 
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Pecan  ;  when  they  resolved  to  assemble  agaiA  at  a.d.i3v> 
.  DoiVlatabad.  This  winched  conduct  was  accord- 
ingly  pursued.  The  Emperor  ordered  Ahmed, 
who  was  then  at  Elichpoor,  to  pursue,  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  while  he  himself  laid  siege  to  the  city. 

In* the  mean,  tifne,  advices  arrived  that  one  a*  ”isu>-- 
Tiggi,  heading  the  Siddas  of  Guzerat,.  Was  Guzerat." 
joined  by  many  of  the  zemindars,  by  which  *  » 

means  he  had  taken  Narwalla,  the  capital,  and 
put  Muziffer,  the  deputy  governor  of  Guzerat, 
to  death ;  imprisoned  Moaz,  the  viceroy;  and 
was  now  marching  to  lay  waste  Cambait,  having 
in  his  route  blockaded  Barage.  Mahommed, 
upon  this,  left 'an  Oinrah  to  carry  on  the  siege 
nf  Dowlatabad,  and,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  marched  with  great  expedition  to 
Guzerat;  he  was  plundered  in  his  way  of  many 
elephants,  and  a  great  part  of  his  baggage,  by 
the  Indians;  he  lost  also  a  great  many  men  in 
defending  himSelf.  Having,  however,  arrived 
at  Barage,  Tiggi  retreated  to  Cambait,  and  was 
pursued  by  Buckera,  whom'  the  Emperor  had 
detached  after  him.  Tiggi  having  engaged  the 
pursuers  at  Cambait,  turned  the  ebace  upon 
them,  killed  Buckera  and  many  other  Omrahs) 
while  the  rest,  retreated  to  the  Emperor.  The 
rebel  ordered  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  action, 
as  well  as  those  whom  he  had  formerly  in  con¬ 
finement,  to  be  put  to  death  ;  among  the  latter 
was  Moaz,  viceroy  of  Guzerat. 

Mahommed  hearing  of , this  cruelty,  breathed  Matom- 
-revenge ;  he  hastened  to  Cambait,  and  Tiggi,  pur* 
unable  to  oppose  him,  retreated  ;  but  was  closely 
pursued  thither  by  Mahomtned.  Tire  rebel  con¬ 
tinued  his  flight  to  Narwalla,- and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  Emperor,  on  account  of  a  prodigious 
rain,  was  obliged  tohaltatAssawila  whoiemonth. 

Advices  were  brought  him  at  Assawil,  that.  Tiggi, 
having 
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a”h.)347.  haVin*  recruited  his  army  at  Narwalla,  was  re- 
turning  to  give  him  battle.  He  immediately 
struck  his  tents  and  met  the  rebel  at  Karri. 
Tiggi,  having  injudiciously  ordered  his  men  to 
.  intoxicate  themselves  with  strong  liquofs,  they 
’  attacked  the  imperialists  with  the  fury  of'mad- 
mc'n;  hut  the  elephants  in  front  soon  repressed 
’  tins  borrowed  valour,  and  repulsed  and  threw  in¬ 

to  confusion  the  rebels.  An  easy  conquest  was 
throw^the  °^ta'ne<' :  five  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  aiuj 
rebek  put  to  death  ;  and  an  equal  number  fell  in  the 
held.  The  Emperor  immediately  dispatched  the 
son  of  Buckera  in  pursuit  of  the  runaways,  by 
the  way  of  Tatta,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
whither  Tiggi  had  fled  ;  while  the  King  went  in 
person  to  Narwalla,  and  employed  himself  in 
settling  Guzerat. 

a  rebellion  News,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  from  the 
can.hc  Ee"  Decan,  that  the  Mogul  officers  had  assembled 
.  again  under  Hassen  Caco,  had  defeated  Ahmed, 

vho  had  fallen  in  the  action,  and  had  driven 
all  the  imperial  troops  towards  Malava:  That 
Ismaiel  had  resigned  liis  regal  dignity,  which 
Hassen  Caco  had  assumed  under  the  title  of 
Alla.  Mahommed  was  excessively  chagrined 
upon  receiving  this  intelligence,.  and  began  to 
consider  his  ow  n  tyranny  as  the  cause  of  all  those 
disorders.  lie  therefore  resolved  to  govern  with 
more  mildness  and  humanity  for  the  future. 
He  called  his  nephew  Ik-rose,  and  other  nobles, 
with  their  troops,  in  order  to  dispatch  them 
against  Caco. 

TheEmpe-  Before  those  Gmrahs  arrived,  the  King  was 
tomarchTn  hiformed  that  the  usurper's  army  was  prodigi- 
periou  ously  increased.  He  therefore  determined,  first, 
rfbeu.1  the  t0  settle  Guzerat  and  Carnal*,  and  then  to  march 

in 
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in  person  to  the  Decan  ;  but  this  business  was  not  a.d.  i.mV 
so  soon  accomplished *as  he  at  first  imagined;  for 
lie  spent  a  whole  year  in  regulating  G  uzerat,  and 
in  recruiting  his  army.  The  next  yeat  was  also 
spent* in  besieging.the  fort  of  Carnal,  reducing  • 

Cutch,  and  the  adjacent  territories.  Some  aii-  ‘  •• 
thors  affirm,  that  Mahommed  took  the  fort*  of  . 
Carnal ;  but  others  of  better  authority  say,  that  ’ 
be  desisted  from  that  attempt,  upon  receiving 
some  presents  from  the  Raja.  The  poet  Binii 
informs  us,  that  Mahommed,  one  day,  about 
this  time,  told  him,  that  the  diseases  of  the  em¬ 
pire  were  of  such  a  malignant  nature,  that  he 
had  no  sooner  cured  them  in  one  place,  than 
they  broke  out  in  another.  He  would  there¬ 
fore  be  glad  to  know  what  remedy  now  remain¬ 
ed  to  put  a  stop  to  this  contagion. 

The  poet  replied,  that  when  disaffection  and  "b'j' 
disgust  had  onpe  taken  root-in  the  minds  of  the  the S" 
people,  they  were  not  to  be  exterminated, -with-  tohissoa-  • 
out  tearing  up  the  vitals  of  the  state;  that  the 
Emperor  ought  to  be,  by  this  time,  convinced 
how  little  was  to  be  hoped  from  punishment. 

That  it  was  therefore  his  opinion,  in  this  case, 
that  the  King  ought  to  invest  his  son  with  the 
government,  *and  retire;  which  would  obli¬ 
terate  all  former  injuries,  and  dispose  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  peace  and  tranquillity.  Mahommed,  says 
Birni,  answered  in  an  angry  tone,  “  That  he  had 
no  son  whom  he  could  trust,  and  that  he  was. 
determined  to  scourge  his  subjects  for  their  in¬ 
solence,  whatever  might  he  the  event.” 

The  Emperor,  soon  after  this  conversation  Fall* sick, 
.with  Binii,  fell  sick  at  Komtah  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  sent  Jehad  and  Ahmed  to  Delhi,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  the  viceroy,  'and  (.'ailed 
most  of  the  principal  men  of  the  empire  to  the 
roval  camp.  Having  recovered  a  little  from  his 
disorder, 
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a.t>.  >3ji.  disorder,  he  mustered  his  army,  and  sent  tqcoJ» 
leet  boats  along  the  Inti  pis,  which  he  ordered 
towards  Tatta.  Marching  then  from  Kondal, 
he  arrived  on  the  harks  of  the  Indus,  which 
■  he  crossed  in  spite  of  Tiggi ;  and  was,  on  the 
■<  '  other  side,  joined  by  five  thousand  Mogul 
,  horse.  From  thence  he  took  the  route  of  Tatta, 
to  chastise  the  Sumrahs  for  giving  the  rebel 
protection.  Arriving  within  sixty  miles  of  that 
city,  he  halted  to  pass  the  first  days  of  the 
Mohirrim  ;  and  when  that  fast  was  over,  hav¬ 
ing  eat  fish  to  excess,  he  was  seized  with  a  fe¬ 
ver.  Fie  would  not  however  be  prevailed  upon 
to  stop,  but,  getting  into  a  barge,  he  proceeded 
to  within  thirty  miles  of  Tatta,  and  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Mo¬ 
hirrim,  in  the  year  754,  this  tyrant  was  con¬ 
quered  by  deatli,  and  shut  up  in  the  dark  dun- 
Dies.  geon  of  the  grave.  He  reigned  twenty-seven 
hu  execra- years ;  during  which  time,  he  seems  to  have 
Hccharac-  ]a]-,ouiet]  wp|]  n0  contemptible  abilities,  to  be 
detested  by  God,  and  feared  and  abhorred  by 
all  men. 

stye  of  Seventeen  years  before  the  death  of  Mahom- 
A5ia‘  med,  the  Mogul  empire  of  Persia  fell  into  piefces, 
at  the  death  of  Abusaid.  A  number  of  petty 
dynasties  arose  out  of  the  ruins ;  some  of  the 
imperial  family  of  Zingis,  and  others  of  gover¬ 
nors  who  had  rendered  themselves  independent 
in, their  provinces.  The  intermediate  provinces 
between  Tartary,  Persia  and  India,  subject  to 
the  house  of  Zagatav,  fell  into  anarchy  and  con¬ 
fusion,  about  the  time  of  Mahout  med ’s  death. 
Shotepala,  Yesun-Temur,  Hosile.  Tu-Temur  and 
Tohan-Temur,  successively  mounted  the  Mogul 
throne  of  Tartar y  and  China,  during  the  reigns 
of  Tughlick  and  Mahommed  in  India.  The  Pa- 
tan  empire  declined  greatly  under  the  impolitic 
govern- 
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government  of  Mahommed.  The  south  and  a.d.  i3jk 
eastern  provinces  were  lost ;  and  the  territories 
of  the  Kings  of  Delhi  were  reduced  to  the  same 
limits  which  bounded  them  before  the  Success¬ 
ful  reign  of  Alla. 
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A  D.  1351.  Whe  N  the  death  of  Mahommed  happened, 
his  cousin  Ferose  *  was  in  the  imperial  camp* 
Ecrose.  He  was  nephew  to  the  Emperor  Tughlick  ;  and 
Mahommed,  having  conceived  great  friendship 
for  him,  designed  to  make  him  his  successor, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  recommended  him  upon 
his  death-bed  to  the  ©mrahs.  Upon  Mahom- 
med’s  demise,  the  army  fell  into  the  utmost  .con* 
fusion.  Ferose,  having  gained  over  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  Omrahs  to  his  party,'  prevailed,  with 
presents,  upon  the  Mogul  mercenaries,  to  move 
to  spme  distance  from  the  camp,  to  prevent 
disturbances,  till  he  should  reduce  the  rest  of  the 
army  to  obedience.  Amir  Norose,  a  Mogul 
chief,  who  commanded  a  great  body  of  the  im¬ 
perial  troops,  de«erted  that  night,  and,  having 
joined  Aitu,  the. general  of  the  Mogul  mercena¬ 
ries,  told  him,  that  now  was  the  time  to  plun* 
der  the  late  Emperor's  treasure,  and  to  retreat 
tQ  their  native  country.  Aitu  was  easily  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  adopt  this  lucrative  scheme.  They 
therefore  returned  next  morning  to  the  camp, 
which  was  still  in  very  great  confusion,  and, 
after  a  very  sharp  skirmish,  loaded  some  camels 
with  treasure.  Ferose,  to  secure  himself  front 
further  depredations,  led  the  army  to  Sewan, 
and  took  every  possible  means  to  defend  himself 
against 

*  Moazim  Mohizzib  Ferose  Shaw,  ben  Sallar  Regib. 
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against  the  avarice  of  the  mercenaries.  Tlie  a.d.  1351.’* 
OmrShs,  the  day  after  .this  movement,  waited 
upon  Ferose,  and  intreated  him  to  mount  the  mounts  the 
throne.  After  many  pretended  excuses,  he  fa-’ throne- 
voured  the  Omrahs  with  his  consent,  and  was 
accordingly  proclaimed  Emperor. 

He,  the  very  first  day  of  his  reign,  gave  of-  Defeats  the 
ders  to  ransom  many  prisoners,  who,  during  Me°f“n  ic=  ’ 
the  late  confusion,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  Tatta :  and,,  upon  the  third 
day,  he  marched  against  the  Mogul  mercenaries, 
took  many  of  their  chiefs  prisoners,  and  forced 
the  rest  to  fly  towards  their  own  country.  He,  • 
soon  after,  directed  his  march  to  the  fort  of 
Bicker,  and  gladdened  the  face  of  the  court  with  ‘ 
princely  presents,  and  gave  very  liberally  to  the 
zemindars  of  Bicker  and  Sewistan.  Fie  from 
thence  sent  Ahmed  and  Ali  Ghori  against  the 
rebel  Tiggi,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  and  march¬ 
ed  himself  towards  Dutch,  where  he  did  many 
acts  of  benevolence  and  charity.  . 

'  At  Outch  the  Emperor  received  advices  from  Affairs  at 
Delhi,  that  Jehan,  who  was  a  relation  of  tire  Deici' 
late  Emperor,  now  about  ninety  'vear»  of  age, 
had  placed  upon  the  throne  a  boy  whom  he  had 
adopted,  by  the  name  of  Mahommed,  and  had' 
massacred  a  number  of  the  citizens  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  him  allegiance.  F'erose  sent  Shana- 
pil  to  expostulate  with  the  old  man,  who,  he 
thought,  was  now  in  the  dotage  of  years,  with 
promises  of  forgiveness  and  favour,  if  he  would 
relinquish  his  ridiculous  scheme.  The  Emperor 
himself,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  with  the 
army,  to  regulate  the  territory  of  Outch.  He 
was  soon  after  joined  by  Muckbil  the  vizier  of 
the  empire,  who  received  an  honorary  dress,  and 
a  confirmation  of  his  former  dignity. 

•  Ferose  having  reached  Hassi,  on  his  way  to  E1**"^?* 
Delhi,  met  an  ambassador  from  Jehan,  acquaint-  wthc'sui? 
von.  11.  e  ing i:ui* 
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,'a.v.  13.11.  irig  him,  that  now  the  empire  was  in  the  hands 
ot  Mahommcd’s  family,,  .and  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  no  more  than  justice  in  him  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  title  of  the  young  King,  and  act 
as  regent  during  the  minority.  Ferose  immedi- 
•  ately  convened  the  Omrahs  before  the  ambassa¬ 
dor,  and  asked  them  whether  they  knew  any 
‘  of  the  male  issue  of  Mahommed.  They  all  de¬ 

clared,  that  unless  Molana  Cumal,  an  Omrah 
then  present,  knew,  they  were  perfectly'  stran¬ 
gers  to  any  surviving  issue  of  Mahommed.  Mo¬ 
lana  made  answer,  that  though  one  should  re- 
•rnain  of  the  issue  of  the  former  Emperor,  it  was 
now  adviseable  to  stand  by  what  was  already 
done.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  youth  who  was  set  up  at 
Delhi,  was  actually  a  son  of  Mahommed,  though 
it  was,  at  that  time,  prudent  in  the  Omrahs  not 
to  acknowledge  him. 

who  desires  The  Emperor,  after  the  council,  sent  Zada  the 
modate”’  ambassador  back  to  acquaint  .Teh an  of  what  had 
matters  passed,  and  to  advise  him  to  accommodate  mat- 
amca  y'  ters  in  an  amicable  way.  When  Zada  arrived  in 
the  city,*  a  number  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
place  hastened  to  the  camp  of  Ferose,  and  made 
their  submission.  Much  about  the  same  time, 
advices  were  received  from  Guzerat,  that  the 
rebel  Tiggi  was  defeated  by  Ahmed  :  and,  that 
very  day,  a  son  was  born  to  the  Emperor,  whom 
he  named  Fatti.  These  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances  concurred  to  strengthen  the  interest  of 
Ferose. 

niits"  *ub"  Jehan,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  support 
the  young  King,  made  overtures  towards  an 
accommodation  to  Ferose.  He  sent  some  respect¬ 
able  Omrahs  to  intercede  with  the  Emperor  for 
his  pardon,  and  to  solicit  leave  to  pay  his  re¬ 
spects  in  person.  Ferose  consented,  and  accord - 
insTv  the  old  man.  with  his  head  bare,  and  his 
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turban  hung  round  his  neck,  canfcg^scpi 
ed  By  some  of  the  priseipal  men  of  ’  ‘ 
make  his  submission.  The  King,  ai 
promise,  gave  him  his  life,  but  Ordered  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Hassi  to  take  him  under  his  care, 
'which  was  a  kind  of  imprisonment.  Chattab,  *  , 
one  of  Jehan’s  associates,  was  banished  to  Kar- 
kinda,  and  Gustami  expelled  the  court. 

Upon  the  second  day  of  Regib,  in  the  year  Feros 
752,  Ferose  marched  into  Delhi,  and  mounted 
the  imperial  throne.  He  immediately  began  to 
administer  impartial  justice  to  his  people,  who 
flocked  from  all  quarters  with  their  petitions. 

He,  in  the  mean  time,  conferred  offices  and  titles 
upon  his  Omrahs.  Upon  the  fifth  of  Sifter,  in 
the  following  year,  he,  in  order  to  hunt,  re¬ 
moved  his  court  towards  the  hills  of  Sirmore, 
and  reduced  several  zemindars  to  obedience.  He, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  a  son  born  to  him  at 
Delhi,  whom  h<5  named  Mahommed,  and  ordered 
great  rejoicings  to  be  made  upon  the  occasion, 
distributing  his  favours  with  a  liberal  hand.  . 


•In  the  year  754,  the  Emperor  hunted  at  Calia-  Rebellion 
nore.  He  ordered,  upon  his  return,  a  palace  to  111  Bensl1’ 
be  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sursuti ;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  appointed  one  Jenan 
to  the  viceroyship  of  Delhi. .  He  himself,  in  the 
mean  time,  marched  towards  Bengal,  to  subdue 
Elias,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial  title,  and 
possessed  himself  of  all  Bengal  and  Behar,  even 
to  Benaris.  When  he  had  arrived  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Gorupoor,  the  zemindars  of  that 
place,  having  brought  proper  presents,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  presence.  Ferose  having  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  Pundua,.  one  of  the  residences  of 
the  princes  of  Bengal,  Elias  retreated  to  a  strong 
post,  whither  the  Emperor  pursued  him.  An 
action  ensued ;  but  Elias  secured  himself  in  his 
post,  which  obliged  the  Emperor  to  surround 
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a.d.  13.53.  him,  the  place  being  almost  inaccessible.  Things 
^5^2'  having  continued  in  this*  situation  for  twenty 
days,  Ferose,  intending  to  change  his  ground, 
and  to  encamp  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  went 
out  to  reconnoitre.  The  enemy,  imagining  that 
<«  ’  he  meditated  a  retreat,  advanced  out  ot  their 
,  post,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  But,  when 
they  saw  that  the  Emperor  was  preparing  to  at¬ 
tack  them,  they  again  retreated  within  their 
works,  hut  with  such  precipitation  and  con¬ 
fusion,  that  44  elephants,  and  many  standards, 
fell  into  the  Emperor’s  hands.  The  rainy  season  ' 
coming  on  with  great  violence,  a  kind  of  peace 
was  patched  up  between  them,  and  the  Emperor 
returned  disappointed  to  Delhi. 

Ferose  em-  In  the  year  75.5,  Ferose  built  the  city  of  Fe- 
rel7-„pX  roseabad,  adjoining  to  that  of  Delhi ;  and  in  the 
lie  works,  following  year  marched  to  Debalpoor,  where  he 
made  a  canal  100  miles  in  length,  from  the  Sut- 
tuluz  to  the  Jidger.  In  1  he  year  757,  between 
the  hills  of  Mendouli  and  Sirmore,  he  cut  a  chan¬ 
nel  from  the  Jumna,  which  he  divided  into  seven 
streams  ;  011c  of  which  he  brought,  to  Hassi,  Aid 
from  thence  to  Beraisen,  where  he  built  a  strong 
castle,  calling  it  by  Ins  own  name.  He  drew, 
soon  after,  a  canal  from  the  Cagar,  passing  by 
the  Avails  of  Sirsutti,  and  joined  it.  to  the  rivulet 
of  Kera,  upon  ivliich  he  built  a  city,  named  after 
him,  Feroseabad.  This  city  lie  watered  with 
auother  canal  from  the  Jumna.  These  public 
works  were  of  prodigious  advantage  to  the  ad¬ 
jacent  countries,  by  supplying  them  with  water 
for  their  lands,  and  with  a  commodious  water- 
carriage  from  place  to  place. 
uTd1  “d  embass>'  about  this  time  arrived,  ivith  pre- 

becomcln-  sen ts  and  new  conditions  of  peace  from  Bengal, 
dependent,  which  Ferose  accepted,  and  soon  after  ratilkd 
■the  treaty.  Bengal  became,  in  a  great  measure, 
independent  of  the  empire,  paying  only  a  small 
acknow- 
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acknowledgement  annually,  by  way  of  present,  a.d.  1357^ 
He  exacted  no  other  tepns'of  the  Decan ;  so  that  * 

these  two  great  members  were  now  lopt  off  from 
the  government  of  Delhi.  In  the  year  ,75.9,  the 
king  of  Bengal  sent  a  number  of  elephants  and 
other  fich  presents  to  Delhi,  which  was  amply 
repaid  in  Arabian  and  Persian  horses,  jewels,  and 
other  rich  curiosities.  But  when  the  imperial  .  ‘  , 

embassy  arrived  at  Behar,  they  received  news 
of  the  death  of  Shumse,  king  of  Bengal,  and 
that  his  son  Ascunder  had  acceded  to  the  throne. 

They  thought  proper  not  to  proceed  further, 
and  returned  to  Delhi.  The  Emperor  being,  in 
the  same  year,  encamped  at  Semana,  received 
advices  that  the  Moguls  had  made  an  incursion 
as  far  as  Debalpoor.  He  forthwith  ordered  a 
general,  with  a  great  army,  against  them;  but 
the  Moguls,  before  his  arrival,  had  laden  them¬ 
selves  with  spoil,  and  retreated  towards  their 
own  country.  •» 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  757,  Ferose,  in 
the  year  760,  resolved  upon  another 'expedition  Bengal.3  “ 
intp  Bengal.  Having  arrived  at  Zifferabad,  he 
cantoned  there  his  army,  during  the  rains. 

Wheji  he  lay  at  this  place,  Bustami,  who  had 
been  banished,  returned  embassador  from  the 
Calipha  of  Egypt*,  with  a  chelat;  for  which  he 
was  graciously  received,  and  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Azim.  An  embassy  having  been,  in  the 
mean  time,  dispatched  to  Ascunder,  the  new  king 
of  Bengal,  returned  with  another  on  his  part, 
and  with  rich  presents.  The  King  not  being  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  these  concessions,  inarched,  after  the 
rains  were  over,  towards  that  country,  and,  on 
his  wray,  conferred  the  ensigns  of  royalty  upon 
e  3  the 

*  After  the  taking  of  Bagdat  by  Halacu,  king  of  Persia,  the 
grandson  of  Zingis,  one  of  the  family  of  Abassi,  assumed  the 
title  of  Calipha  in  Egypt. 
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i;s.  tlit  prince  Fatti  his  son,  lie  gave  him  masters 
for  his  instruction,  to  whom  the  royal  yduth 
gave  great  attention.  Ferosc  having  arrived  at 
Punclwab,  Ascunrler,  after  the  example  of  his 
fat  her,  retreated  to  Ackdalla,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  that  place,  Being  however  closely  invest¬ 
ed, <  and  reduced  to  great  straits,  he  sent4S  ele¬ 
phants,  and  other  presents,  to  the  Emperor,  with 
overtures  of  peace.  In  a  few  days  the  terms 
were  agreed  upon,  and  Ferose  marched  to  Jion- 
poor,  where  he  cantoned  his  army  for  another 
season,  and  then  moved  down  behind  the  moun¬ 
tains  towards  Jagenagur. 

Ferosc  having  crossed  the  river  Mendri,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  capital  of  the  Indian  princeof  Jage- 
nagur,  which  was  also  called  Benaris.  The  Raja, 
upon  the  Emperor's  approach,  fled  towards 
Tillingana.  Having  plundered  the  country,  Fe¬ 
rose  returned,  and,  upon  his  way,  was  met  by 
the  prince,  of  Becrban,  who  presented  him  with 
37  elephants,  and  other  valuable  presents,  upon 
consideration  of  not  ravaging  his  country.  The 
Emperor  having  received  the  presents,  changed 
his-.route,  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  woods 
of  Pudmawitti,  which  abounded  with  elephants, 
he  caught  33  of  them,  and  killed  a  few  in  the 
chace.  He  then  continued  his  march,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Delhi  in  the  year  7 Cr2. 

■Ferose,  who  had  much  at  heart  the  improve- 

of  ment  of  his  country,  was  informed,  that  near 
Ilirdar,  in  the  province  of  Sirhind,  there  was  a 
mountain  from  which  there  issued  a  great  stream 
of  water,  which  fell  into  the  Suttuluz;  and  that 
beyond  that  place  there  was  a  small  rivulet  called 
Selima,  divided  only  by  a  rising  ground  from 
the  large  stream  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 
The  Emperor  considered,  that,  by  making  a  cut 
through  this  eminence,  the  great,  stream  might 
be  carried  into  the  rivulet,  and  so  form  a  river 
to-. 
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to  water  the  countries  of  Sirhind,  and  Munsur-  A.D.  1360. 
poor*  from  whence  it  might  be  carried  to  Sun-  ' 

11am,  and  so  render  great  tracts  of  land  fertile. 

He  therefore  marched  immediately  that  way, 
and  ordered  fifty  thousand  labourer's  to  be 
collected  together  to  cut  the  passage.'  When 
the  workmen  were  in  this  place  employed 
in  digging  to  great  depth,  they  found  some  im¬ 
mense  skeletons  of  elephants  in  one  place,  and, 
in  another,  those  of  a  gigantic  human  form,  _ 
the  arm-bones  of  which  measured  one  yard. 

Some  of  the  bones  were  in  their  natural  state, 
and  others  petrified. 

The  Emperor,  having  finished  this  great  work,  Ferose  re¬ 
built  a  fort  at  Sirhind,  which  he  called  Ferose-  g“”tiNa* 
poor.  He,  from  that  place,  marched  towards 
the  mountains  of  Nagracut,  where  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  a  storm  of  hail  and  snow.  He  however 
reduced,  the  Raja  of  those  parts,  after  sustain¬ 
ing  some  loss  on  his  side,  and  confirmed  him 
again  in  his  dominions  ;  changing  the  name  of 
Nagracut,  to  that  of  the  city  of  Mahommed, 
in  honour  of  the  former  Emperor.  Ferose  was 
told  here,  that  the  Goddess,  whom  the  Hindoos 
worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Nagracut*,  was  the 
image  of  Noshaba,  the  wife  of  the  great  Secun- 
der,  which  that  conqueror  haxl  left  with  them. 

The  name  of  the  idol  is  now  changed  to  that  of 
Jewallamucki.  In  the  temple  there  was  also,  at 
e  4  that 

*  Some  authors  relate,  that  the  image  now  worshipped  at 
Nagracut,  is  not  that  of  Noshaba,  which,  say  they,  Ferose  sent 
to  Mecca,  wliere  it  was  buried  before  the  door  of  the  great 
mosque.  It  is  not  improbable,  but  Alexander,  who  penetrated 
to. the  Indies,  might  hare  left  an  image  of  the  Grecian  Goddesses 
upon  the  frontiers  of  his  conquests.  The  Brahmins  might  have, 
with  less  absurdity,  converted  this  foreign  Goddess  into  one  of' 
their  own  growth,  than  those  holy  persons  at  Rome,  who  have 
changed  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Tonans  into  one  of  St.  Peter  ;  dis¬ 
gracing,  wirh  a  parcel  of  keys,  that  hand  which  formerly  held 
.the  thunder. 
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that  time,  a  fine  library  of  the  books  of  the 
Brahmins,  consisting  of  one  thousand  and'three 
hundred  volumes.  Fer'o'se  ordered  one  of  those 
hooks,  which  treated  of  philosophy,  astrology, 
and  divination,  to  be  translated  into  the  Per¬ 
sian  language,  and  called  it  the  argumtnts  of 
F, crosc. 

The  Emperor,  after  the  conquest  of  Nagracut, 
moved  down  the  Indus  towards  Tatta,  where 
Jambani,  who  had  always  been  a  subject  of 
Delhi,  had  rebelled  and  fortified  himself.  The 
imperial  army  invested  the  city ;  but  as  provisions 
and  forage  became  excessively  scarce,  and  the 
rains  had  set  in  with  great  violence,  Ferose  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  march  toGuzerat. 
lie  there  spent  the  season  in  hunting,  and,  after 
the  rains,  he  conferred  the  government  of  Gu- 
zerat  upon  Ziffer,  and  returned  again  to  Tatta. 
Jambani  capitulated,  and  delivered,  himself  up 
to  Ferose,  who  carried  him,  anal  the  principals 
of  his  faction,  to  Delhi ;  but,  after  some  time, 
he  took  him  again  into  favour,  and  sent  him  to 
resume  his  former  government. 

In  the  year  774,  Jehan,  the  vizier,  died,  and 
his  son  was  honoured  with  his  titles.  Nothing 
remarkable  happened  till  two  years  after,  when 
the  Empercr  was  plunged  into  affliction  by  the 
death  of  his  favourite  son  Fatte,  a  prince  of 
great  expectations.  Ferose,  in  the  year  77 8,  was 
informed,  that  the  revenues  of  Guzerat  was 
greatly  deficient  of  the  collections.  This  in¬ 
duced  him  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  Wamag- 
hani,  who  offered  to  give  one  hundred  elephants, 
forty  lacks  of  rupees,  four  hundred  Abyssinian 
slaves,  and  forty  Arabian  horses,  every  .year, 
over  and  above  the  present  payment,  should  he 
be  appointed  to  that,  government.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  replied,  that  if  the  present  viceroy,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Zifter,  who  was  dead,  would  consent 
to 
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to  give  as  touch,  he  should  be  continued.  Bat  a, d.  1379, 
to  this  the  viceroy  would  not  agree,  and  there- 
fore  the  imperial  mandates  were  granted  to  Wa-  > 
maghani,  and  he  forthwith  set  out  for  .Guzerat. 

Not  being  able  the  next  year  to  perform  his  pro¬ 
mise,  *he  withheld  the  revenue,  and  rebelled,  .  , 
which  was  a  just  punishment  upon  Ferosefor  his 
folly  and  avarice.  The  rebel,  however,  having  ’  . 

greatly  oppressed  the  people  of  his  province,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Mogul  mercenaries,  who 
were. settled  in  that  country,  they  seized  him, 
and  sent  his  head  to  Delhi.  This  was  the  only 
rebellion  which  happened  during  this  Emperor’s 
reign.  The  government  of  Guzerat  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Musirra,  with  the  title  of  Firhit  ul 
Muluck. 

There  was  a  petty  insurrection  among  the  ze-  AniW- 
mindars  of  Atava,  in  the  year  779-  It  was  how-  at 
ever  soon  crushed,  and  the  insurgents  brought 
to  punishment,  while  forts  were  built  to  keep 
them  in  proper  subjection.  In  the  year  781, 

Eerose  marched  towards  Samana,  Amballa,  and 
Shawabad,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Saitoor,  and,  after  demanding  his  tribute  from 
the  princes  of  the  hills,,  which  they  paid  him,  he 
returned  to  his  capital. 

Much  about  this  time  information  was  brought  seM  Ma¬ 
to  the  Emperor,  that  the  zemindar  of  Kitter, 
whose  name  was  Kirgu,  had  invited  Mahommed,  venged. 
governor  of  Budaoon,  and  a  number  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  to  his  house,  where  he  basely  assassinated 
them.  The  Emperor,  enraged  at  this  viilany, 
marched  immediately  that  way,  and  took  severe 
vengeance  upon  the  associates  and  kindred  of  the 
assassin,  putting  them  without  distinction  to  the 
sword,  and  leveiling  theirhouses  with  the  ground. 

The  murderer  himself  made  his  escape  to  the 
mountains  of  Cumaoon,  2nd  was  protected  hy 
3  the 
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<a. d,  13?,;.  the  Indian  princes  of  those  parts.  Ferose  or- 
tiered  a  detachment  ofljis  army  against  them. 
They  brought  hack  near  thirty  thousand  of  those 
unhappy  mountaineers,  who  were  all  con¬ 
demned  to  slavery.  The  Emperor’s  justice,  in 
,  .  this  case,  degenerated- into  extreme  severity. 
Neither  did  the  misfortunes  brought  upon  those 
.  miserable  captives  satisfy  his  thirst  for  revenge. 

He  returned,  every  year,  under  pretence  of 
hunting,  to  that  unhappy  country  ;  but  the 
people,  and  not  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  were 
his  preyu  He  by  degrees  cut  off  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  converted  whole  provinces  into  a 
wilderness. 

Xr becomes  and  infirmity  began,  in  the  year  787,  to 

aged  and  press  hard  upon  Ferose.  Jehan,  the  vizier,  hav- 
iufinii.  jng  the  sole  management  of  affairs,  became 
very  powerful  in  the  empire.  The  Emperor 
was  so  much  under  his  direction  in  all  things, 
that  he  had  the  effrontery  falsely  to  accuse 
Mahommed,  the  King's  son,  of  a  design  against 
his  father's  life,  in  conjunction-  with  several 
Omrahs.  lie  brought  the  old  man  firmly  to 
credit  this  accusation,  and  obtained  his  authority 
to  secure  the  supposed  conspirators.  Zitfer -was 
accordingly  recalled  from  his  government  of 
Mahoba,  and  confined. 

A  party  was  sent  to  seize  the  prince,  who, 
rooted-ice  having  previous  i  n  tel  I  igence  of  the  design  against 
lo  uDoe-  him,  began  to  provide  for  his  security,  placing 
King  1  guards,  and  fortifying  himself  in  his  own  palace. 

In  tliis  situation  he  remained  shut  up  for  some 
days  ;  and  at  last,  having  obtained  leave  for  his 
wife  to  visit  the  King's  Zinnana,  he  put  on  his 
armour,  went  into  the  close  chair,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  into  the  Seraglio.  \Vhen  lie  discovered 
himseif  in  that  dress,  the  frightened  women  ran 
screaming  into  the  Emperor’s  apartment,  and 
tpki  him,  that  the  prince  had  come  in  armour 
with 
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•with  a  treasonable  design.  The  prince  having  a. p.1387. 
followed  them,  presented  himself  *to  his  father, 
and  falling  at  his  feet,  told  him  with  great  emo¬ 
tion,  “  That  the  suspicions  he  had  entertained 
of  him  were  worse  than  death  itself.  That  he 
came  therefore  to  receive  it  from  his  own  hands. 

But  first  he  begged  leave  to  inform  him,  that  he 
was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  villainous  charge 
which  the  vizier  liad  purposely  contrived  to  pave 
his  own  way  to  the  throne.  ” 

Ferose,  sensible  of  his  son’s  sincerity,  clasped  Thevizu* 
him  in  his  arms,  and  weeping,  told  him,  he  PunisheA 
had  been  deceived  ;  and  therefore  desired  him  to 
proceed,  as  his  judgement  should  direct  him, 
against  tiie  traitor.  Mahommed  upon  this  went 
out  from  the  presence,  and  ordered  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  horse  to  be  in.  readiness.  With  this  body 
he  surrounded  the  vizier’s  house  that  night,  who, 
upon  hearing  of  the  prince’s  approach,  put  Ziffer 
to  death,  and  coDectmg  his  friends,  came  out  to 
engage  him  in  the  street.  Upon  the  first  onset, 
the  traitor  was  wounded  and  drew  back  to  his 
house.  He  fled  immediately  towards  Mewat, 
and  the  prince  seized  all  his  wealth,  and  cut  off 
his  adherents. 

Ferose,  immediately  after  these  transactions,  re- ‘Ferose  re¬ 
signed  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of 
his  son,  and  abdicated  the  throne.  The  prince,  his  sou. 
assuming  the  name  of  Mahommed*,  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  month  of  Shaban  7S 9 ;  and 
immediately  ordered  the  Chutba  to  be  read  in 
his  own  and  his  father’s  name.  He  settled  the 
offices  of  state,  and  distributed  honorary  dresses 
among  the  OmYahs.  Facoob,  an  Omrah  in  great 
repute,  was  promoted  to  the  government  of  Gu- 
zerat,  with  the  title  of  Secunder  Chan. 

.  Secunder 


His  titles  were,  Nazir  ul  Dien,  ui  Dunia. 
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"a. a  i.?87-  '  Seconder  having  arrived  at  Mewat,  upon  his 
way  to  his  government,  Goga,  with  whoitfi  Je- 
Thi:  vizier  ban,  tlic  vizier,  had  taken  refuge,  fearing  the 
»p'm<i d  new  Emperor’s  resentment,  seized  him,  and  sent 
shin.  him  hound  to  Secunder,  who  cut  off  his  head, 

•  and  sent  it  to  Delhi.  Mahommed  went  whtli  his 
atmy,  in  the  year  7.90,  towards  the  mountains 
4  of  Sirmore,  to  hunt,  according  to  the  custom  of 

sovereigns.  When  lie  was  employed  in  the  di¬ 
version  of  the  chace,  advices  were  received  that 
Musi  fra,  governor  of  Guzerat,  at  the  head  of 
the  Mogul  mercenaries  settled  in  that  country, 
had  risen  in  rebellion,  defeated,  and  slain  Secun¬ 
der,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
The  Emperor  hastened  to  Delhi ;  but,  as  if  all 
at  once  infatuated,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  pleasure,  and  seemed  to  be  insensible  of  the 
loss  which  he  had  sustained,  and  of  the  dangers 
in  which  his  conduct  had  involved  him.  When 
his  old  Omrahs  attempted  to  rouse  him  from  his 
lethargy,  he  turned  them  from  his  presence,  and 
filled  their  offices  with  pimps  and  court  flatterers. 
Ezhacon-  The  Emperor's  nephew,  Baba,  resolved  to 
the  rnsh  uj)0n  him  *n  the  midst  of  his  dream  of  plea- 
Einperor.  sure.  He,  for  this  purpose,  conspired  with  the 
disgraced  Omrahs,  and  arming  one  hundred 
thousand  slaves,  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
Mahommed  immediately  dispatched  Malleck  La- 
hori  to  treat  with  the  rebels  ;  when  he  came 
to  their  'camp,  which  was  pitched  without  the 
city,  rhe  mob  pelted  him  with  stones,  and 
obliged  him  to  retire,  very  much  bruised  and 
wounded.  Mahommed  seeing  no  hopes  of  a 
peaceable  accommodation,  began  at  length  to 
bestir  himseif,  and  advanced  withhisarmy  against 
the  conspirators,  and,  after  a  bloody  contest, 
drove  them  into  the  city ;  they  immediately 
a  dreadful  possessed  themselves  of  the  palace,  and  again  re- 
iTthedty  newe^  the  fight.  The  city  became  now  a  horrid 

scene 
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scene,©?  slaughter  and  confusion.  During  the  a.d.i3s?. 
space  of  two  days  and  .two  nights,  there  was' 
nothing  but  death  in  every  street ;  friends  and 
foes,  victors  and  vanquished,  were  jumbled  to- 
gether^without  any  possibility  of  distinction. 

The  slaves,  upon  the  third  day,  brought  out  The  013. 
the  old  King  in  his  palakie,  and  set  him  dowh 
in  the  street  between  the  combatants.  When  thecom- 
Mahommed’s  troops  saw  their  former  master,  batan£' 
their  affection  returned,  and  imagining  that  this 
was  a  voluntary  deed  of  his,  they  at  once  deserted 
the  prince,  and  crowded  with  shouts  of  joy  to 
Ferose.  Mahommed  fled  instantly,  with  a  smalt 
retinue,  to  the  mountains  of  Sirmore.  Both 
parties  looking  up  to  the  aged  monarch,  settled 
themselves  into  peace  in  his  presence.  Ferose, 
unable  to  govern  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of 
age,  placed,  by  advice  of  the  Omrahs,  Tuglick, 
the  son  of  his  eldest  son,  prince  Fatte,  upon  the 
throne.  The  slaves,  in  the  mean  time,  assassi¬ 
nated  Hassen,  the  Emperor’s  son-in-law,  for  hav¬ 
ing  endeavoured  to  support  Mahommed  :  and 
even  the  first  orders  issued  by  Tuglick,  when  he 
mounted  the  imperial  throne,  was  to  kill  all  the 
adhesents  of  Mahommed,  wherever  they  should 
be  found. 

Ferose,  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  ninety,  Ferose  die..' 
died  in  the  year  790.  Though  no  great  warrior  H;s  cha¬ 
in  the  field,  he  was,  by  his~excellent  qualities,  iacter- 
wTell  calculated  for  a  reign  of  peace.  His  severity 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cumaoon,  for  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  governor  of  Samana,  is  a  great  blot 
in  his  reputation.  But  to  this  he  perhaps;  was 
prompted  by  a  religious  zeal  and  enthusiasm  : 
for  the  persons  murdered  were  seids  or  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  prophet.  He  reigned  thirty-eight 
years  and  nine  months,  and  left  many  memorials 
of  his  magnificence  in  the  land.  He  built  fifty 
great  sluices,  forty  mosques,  thirtyschools,  twen¬ 
ty 
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.1388.  ty  caravanseras,  an  hundred  palaces,  five  hospt- 
tals,  an  hundred  tombs,  ten  baths,  ten  spires, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wells,  one  hundred 
bridges;  and  the  pleasure  gardens  he  made  were 
without  number. 

of  The  Empire  of  Persia,  continued  under  petty 
princes  till  Timur- Bee,  commonly  calledTamer- 
lane  in  Europe,  mounted  the  throne  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Zagatay,  which  comprehended  all  Ma- 
ver-ul-nere,  or  Transoxiana,  and  the  provinces 
of  Cabul,  Zabulistan,  and  others  towards  the 
Indus.  After  the  conquest  of  the  northern  Tar¬ 
tary,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Persia,  and  en¬ 
tered  Chorassan,  seven  years  before  the  death  of 
Ferose,  the  Patan  Emperor  of  Hindostan.  He 
completed  the  conquest  of  Persia  in  less  than 
five  years,  and  when  Ferose  died,  Timur  was' 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  provinces  upon 
the  Euphrates. 


TUG- 
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1  UGLICK*,  having  mounted  the  throne  in  a.d.«88. 
the  palace  of  Feroseabad,  ordered,  according 
to  custom,  the.  Chutba  to  be  read,  and  the  cur-  Tugikk 
rency  to  be  struck  in  his  own  name.  He  ap-  ’^onc! 
pointed  Ferose  Ali  his  vizier,  by  the  title  of  Je- 
han,  and  confirmed  Musirra,  the  rebellious  go¬ 
vernor,  in  his  command  of  Guzerat.  He  soon 
after  sent  an  army  under  the  vizier,  to  expel  his 
uncle  Mahommed  from  Sirmore,  and  that 
prince,  upon  the  approach  of  the  imperial  army, 
fled  to  the  mountains  ;  he  there  took  possession 
of  a  strong  post,r  and  securing  the  wives  and 
children  of  his  adherents,  waited  to  give  the  im¬ 
perialists  battle  :  he  was  however  beat  from  post 
to  post,  till  he  arrived  at  Nagracut,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  that  place.  That  fortress  being 
very  strong,  his  enemies  did  not  think  proper  to 
besiege  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  Delhi. 

Tuglick  giving  reins  to  his  youthful  passions, 
and  neglecting  the  affairs  of  state,  vice,  luxury 
and  oppression  began  to  rise  up  on  every  side.  Emperor. 
He  was  not  blind  to  those  misfortunes,  but  he 
mistook  the  cause,  and  admitted  jealousy  and 
mistrust  within  his  mind.  He  confined,  andAcon.Pi- 
treated  cruelly,  his  own  brother,  Sallar;  and  his  rac>- 
cousin,  Abu  Bicker,  having  reason  to  dread  the 
Emperor’s  resentment,  fled  the  court,  and,  to 
secure  himself,  stirred  up  a  faction  against  Tug¬ 
lick  :  the  conspirators  consisted  of  Rukun,  the 
vizier's  deputy,  and  several  other  Omrahs  of 
high 

-  *  His  titles  were  Yeas-ul-Dien. 
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,'a.d.  13S9.  high  repute,  with  all  the  imperial  slaves,  many 
of  whom  were  in  the  highest  offices  at  court. 

Matters  being  ripe  for  execution,  the  conspi¬ 
rators  rushed  into  the  Divan,  and  assassinated 
Mubarick,  the  captain  general  of  the  forces. 

,,  •  Tuglick  being  thus  surprised,  fled  by  the  t/ umna 
gate.  Rukun  pursued  him,  and  having  taken 
*  him  and  Jehan  the  vizier,  they  were  immediately 

He  u  slain,  put  to  death.  This  event  happened  on  the 
twenty-first  of  Sifler,  in  the  year  791 :  Tuglick, 
after  a  reign  of  five  months  and  a  few  days, 
having  fallen  by  the  effects  of  the  folly  of  youth. 


ABU  BICKER. 


The  conspirators,  having  assassinated  the  a.  p.1389. 
King,  raised  Abu  Bicker,  the  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  Ferose,  by  his  third  son,  to  the  empire  ,  Abu  Bicker 
Rukun,  being  appointed  vizier,  took  the  reins  the 
of  government  in  his  own  hands.  But  his  am¬ 
bition  was  not  satisfied  with  that  high’ employ. 

He  formed  schemes  to  cut  off  the  new  King,  and 
to  usurp  the  throne.  Abu  Bicker  having  timely 
information  of  his  intentions,  was  before-hand 
■with  him,  and  -ordered  him;  and  many  of  the 
principal  slaves  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  to 
be  put  to  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Mogul  chiefs  of  •  Sa¬ 
ntana  assassinated  the  viceroy,  Sultan,  the  fast 
frieijd  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  and  sent  hie 
head  to  the  prince  Mahommed  at  Nagracut : 
they  earnestly  solicited  him  to  come  ana  assert 
his  right  to  the  empire.  Mahommed  accord¬ 
ingly,  having  collected  his  friends,  advanced 
by  the  way  of  Jallendar  to  Sainana,^  and  pro- 
claiming  himself  King  at  that  place,  advanced 
with  a  great  army  towards  Delhi.  After  som'e  Mahom- 
repulses,  Mahommed,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  se- 
quel,  proved  victorious,  and  sent  Abu  Bicker 
to  his  grave,  upon  the  twentieth  of  Zihige,  in 
the  year  792,  when  he  had  reigned  one  year  and 
six  months. 


VOL.  IT. 
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MAHOMMED  IV. 


Hig'.  792?'  IVf  AHOMMF.D*,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
mounted  the  throne  in  his  father’s  life-time,  in 
tned  the  year  7S<?.  How  he  was  deposed  and  expel¬ 
led  by  Baha,  and  the  other  Omrahs,  in  confe¬ 
deracy  with  the  Mogul  mercenaries  of  Guzerat, 
and  the  slaves  of  the  household,  and  his  transac¬ 
tions,  till  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort  of  Nagra- 
cut,  has  been  also  related.  Wlren  the  chiefs  of 
the  Moguls  had  assassinated  the  governor  of  Sa- 
mana,  Mahommed,  according  to  their  invita¬ 
tion,  marched  with  great  expedition  from  Na- 
gracut,  calling  all  his  friends  from  Delhi.  He 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  horse,  with  which  he  advanced  towards  the 
capital.  Upon  the  fifth  of  the  first  Ribbi,  in 
enters  .  the  year  79‘J,  he  entered  Delhi,  and  alighted  at 
Delhi.  t]ie  palace  of  Jehan.  The  Emperor,  Abu  Bicker, 
in  the  other  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Ferose- 
abad,  prepared  himself  for  battle ;  and  on  the 
second  of  the  first  Jemmad,  the  two  armies  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  streets  of  Feroseabad.  In  the  mean 
time  Nahir,  with  a  strong  reinforcement,  ar- 
is  driven  rived,  and  joining  Abu  Bicker,  they  marched 
dty'with  out  °*  Feroseabad  next  morning,  and  drove  Ma- 
great  hommed,  with  great  slaughter,  quite  out  of 

daughter.  De]hi_ 

Mahom- 

•  Nasir  ul  dunia  ul  dien,  Mahommed  Shaw. 
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Mahommed  retreated  with  two  thousand  horse  a.d.  1389/. 
only,  over  the  Jumna*;,  and  immediately  dis- 
patched  Humaioon,  his  son,  and  several  Omrahs, 
to  Samana,  to  recruit  his  army.  He  himself,  in 
the  me^n  time,  remained  in  the  town  of.  Tilla-  He  send  to 
sar,  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges.  Having  ex-  foi;c,es- 
perienced  from  first  to  last,  that  the  slaves  of 
Ferose  were  his  deelafed  enemies,  he  gave  orders  * 

to  plunder  all  their  estates  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  to  slay  them  wherever  they  should 
be  found.  The  zemindars  fell  upon  some  thou¬ 
sands,  who  had  possessions  in  othei;  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  massacred  them ;  while  the  farmers 
in  general,  disgusted,  with  Abu  Bicker’s  govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  very  oppressive,  withheld 
their  rents,  and  enlisted  themselves  under  Ma- 
hommed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  viceroy  of  Moultan, 

'  and  many  Omrahs  of  note,  having  joined  Ma¬ 
hommed  with  their  forces,  he  collected,  in  a  few 
days,  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  horse,  made  the 
usual  appointments  in  the  empire  to  please  his 
friends,  anti  advanced  a  second  time  towards 
Delhi.  Abu  Bicker  had  remained  inactive  in 
that  City  ever  since  his  iate  victory ;  he,  however, 
drew  out  his  army  at  a  village  called  Hindali,  to 
oppose  Mahommed,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  is  again 
come  off  victorious  once  more :  he  drove  Ma-  “mown = 
liommed  towards  Tillasar,  but  contented  himself 
with  pursuing  him  three  crores,' and  with  taking 
his  baggage,  and  then  returned  to  his  capital. 

Humaioon,  the  son  of  Mahommed,  not  many  h;s»d 
days  after  the  battle  of  Hindali,  with  the  troops  dcfuucd’ 
he  had  raised  at  Samana,  made  another  attempt 
upon  the  capital,  but  succeeded  no  better  than 
his  father,  being  defeated  at  Paniput,  and  obli- 
,ged  to  retreat  towards  Samana.  But  after  all 
these  successes,  Abu  Bicker  thought  it  unsafe  to 
r  2  leave 
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a  p.1390.  leave  the  capital,  being  suspicious  of  a  faction  in 
the  city  in  favour  of  Mkhommed.  Having  at 
length  punished  some  of  the  most  disaffected,  he 
ventured  to  march  about  forty  miles  towards 
Tillasar,  where  Mahommed  was  again  collecting 
’■  aji  army.  The  latter  having,  by  this  time,  con¬ 
certed  measures  with  his  faction  in  the  city,  left 
the  body  of  his  army,  with  all  his  baggage,  at 
Tillasar,  and  advanced,  with  four  thousand, 
chosen  horse,  towards  Abu  Bicker.  When  Abu 
Bicker  had  drawn  up  his  army,  Mahommed  made 
a  quick  motion  to  the  left,  and  passing  the 
Mahom-  enemy’s  line,  pushed  forward  to  the  capital.  He 
forced^ a  there  engaged  the  troops  of  Abu  Bicker,  who 
march,  en-  guarded  the  walls,  and  having  set  fire  to  the  Bu- 
tc»s  Delhi.  (jaoon  gate,  forced  his  way  into  the  city.  He 
immediately  entered  the  imperial  palace,  whither 
the  citizens  flocked  to  pay  him  their  respects. 
But  Abu  Bicker  having  closely  pursued  Mahom¬ 
med,  arrived  the  same  day  before  the  city;  and 
having  forced  the  guards  which  Mahommed  had 
is  again  placed  at  the  gates,  advanced  to  the  palace,  and 

by  a" uUt  drove  that  prince,  whose  troops  had  dispersed 

Bicker.  themselves,  quite  out  of  the  city.  He  was 

obliged  to  retreat  again  to  Tillasar,  where  he 

joined  his  army,  having  lost  the  major  part  of 
his  detachment  in  the  action. 

Some  time  having  thus  passed  without  any  de¬ 
cisive  action,  Hagib,  chief  of  the  imperial  slaves, 
known  by  the  title  of  Islam,  disgusted  with  Abu 
Bicker,  wrote  to  Mahommed,  that  if  he  would 
make  another  attempt  upon  the  city,  he  would 
support  him  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  slaves 
who  were  under  his  direction.  Abu  Bicker  hear¬ 
ing  that  Mahommed  was  again  in  motion,  and 
Abu  Bicker  having  also  discovered  thedisaffection  ofthe  slaves 
Delhi0"5  aiu^  others  in  army,  shamefully  abandoned 
the  capital,  and  fled  with  a  small-retinue.  Ma¬ 
hommed, 
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hommed,  in  the  month  of  Ramzan,  entered  a. d.  1390.  • 
Delhi)  and  ascended  tlje>  imperial  throne.  He 
gave  the  office  of  vizier  to  Islam,  to  whom  he 
principally  owed  his  restoration.  When  lje  found 
himself  firmly  established,  he  ordered  all  the  ele¬ 
phants,0  which  belonged  to  the  slaves  of  Ferose, 
to  be  taken  from  them,  and  converted  to  his  own 
use.  The  slaves,  enraged  at  this  injustice,  fled  » 

the  city  that  night,  and  hastened  to  join -Abu 
Bicker.  Mahommed,  upon  this  desertion,  turn¬ 
ed  out  a  few  who  remained,  and  ordered  them, 
upon  pain  of  death,  never  to  appear  in  the  city, 

■where  they  had  acquired  such  dangerous  influ¬ 
ence.  Notwithstanding  this  decree,  many  slaves, 
unwilling  to  leave  Delhi,  concealed  themselves  : 
a  search  was  ordered  to  be  made,  and  such  as 
were  found  were  massacred.  Some  of  those  poor 
wretches,  upon  this  occasion,  cried  out  for 
■  mercy,  affirming  that  they  were  originally  Tar¬ 
tars.  They  wei'e,  upon  this,  ordered  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  word  Gurragurri,  by  which  they 
■were  immediately  distinguished.  All  who 
sounded  it  with  the  accent  of  Hindostan  were 
put  to  death. 

Mahommed,  after  having  expelled  the  slaves,  Humaioon 
began  to  recruit  his  army,  and  sent  Humaioon, 
his  son,  with  a  considerable  force,  against  the  AbuBicker. 
Emperor  Abu  Bicker.  When  this  army  arrived 
at  Kotluh,  Abu  Bicker,  by  advice  of  Nahir,  sur¬ 
prized  Humaioon  in  his  camp.  The  prince, 
however,  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  in  opposing 
the  enemy,  being  gallantly  supported  by  the 
vizier,  drove  Abu  Bicker,  after  a  brave  resist¬ 
ance,  quite  off  the  field.  Mahommed  marched 
at  the  same  time,  with  great  expedition,  towards 
Mewat,  where  Abu  Bicker  seeing  no  hopes  left,  AbuBicker 
surrendered  himself,  and  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  surrenders 
r  3  fort1"- 
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a  i).  i-9';  fort  of  Merat,  where  he  'died  some  years 

loShm*  Mali  on  lined  returning  to  Delhi,  received  ad-> 

mGuzcrat.  vices  that  Musirra,  gover nor  of  Guzerat,  rebelled. 
ZifFer  was  immediately  dispatched  with  an  army 
1  •  to  suppress  the  rebellion  ;  but  for  the  particulars 
of  this  expedition,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  history  of  the  province  of  Guzerat  ®.  In  the 
year  794  intelligence  was  brought  to  Delhi,  that 
the  prince  Nirsingh,  Sirvadon  chief  of  thcMah- 
rattors,  and  Bireban  of  Bessu,  chiefs  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  had  rose  in  arms  against  the  empire.  Ma- 
hommed  ordered  the  vizier,  with  a  considerable 
force,  against  Narsingh,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  insurgents.  Narsingh  was  defeated,  made 
peace,  and  attended  the  conqueror  to  Delhi.  The 
other  two  chiefs  were  subjugated  at  the  same 
time.  The  zemindars  of  Attava,  upon  account 
of  some  grievance,  rose  in  arms,  and  ravaged 
Bktaram  and  the  adjacent  districts.  Mahom- 
med  inarched  against  them  in  person,  and  chas¬ 
tised  them.  The  fort  of  Attava  was  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  Emperor  took  the 
route  of  Kiunoge  and  Tillasar,  in  the  last  of 
which  cities  he  built  a  fort,  which,  from  his  own 
name,  he  called  Mabommed-abad. 

The -raicr  Advice  came  to  the  Emperor  from  Delhi,  that 
••uacdof'"  the  v*zier  "'as  preparing  to  fly  to  Lahore,  and  . 
-  treaion.  Moultan,  to  kindle  in  those  provinces  the  flames 
of  rebellion.  Mahommed  hastened  to  the  ca¬ 
pital,  and  charged  him  with  his  treasonable  in¬ 
tentions.  The  vizier  absolutely  denied  the  fact, 
but  .Toju  a  Hindoo  and  his  own  nephew,  swore 
falsely 


*  Our  author's  second  volume,  in  the  original  Persian,  treats 
of  the  particular  history  of  all  the  provinces  in  Hindostan, 
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falsely  against  him.  Mahommed,  being  either  a. p.  1391. 
convinced  of  his  vizier’g  guilt,  or  instigated  by 
a  jealousy  of.  his  power,  condemned  him  to  die.  is  put  to 
Jehan,  who  was  perhaps  a  no  small  promoter  of deatb' 
the  vizier’s  fall,  was  advanced  to  his  office. 
Mudsurrib,  who  made  a  figure  in  the  next  reign, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  governor 'of 
Mahommed-pbad.  ~  ' 

In  the  year  795,  Sirvadon  chief  of  the  Mah- 
rattors,  and  Bireban  of  Bessu,  appeared  in  arms; 
and  Muckurrib  was  ordered,  with  the  troops  at 
Mahommed-abad,  against  them.  The  Emperor, 
about  this  time,  marched  to  Mewat,  to  quell 
some  disturbances  in  that  place.  Upon  his  re-  Mahom- 
turn  to  Mahommed-abad,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a 
dangerous  fever,  which  rendered  him  delirious 
for  some  days.  When  he  was  in  this  condition, 
news  was  brought,  that  Nahir*  had  plundered 
the  country  to  the  gates  of  Delhi.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  though  far  from  being  recovered  of  his  ' 
illness,  hastened  to  Mewat.  Nahir,  who  head¬ 
ed  the  rebels,  drew  up  his  army  at'Kottilab,  and 
gave  Mahommed  battle ;  but  he  was  defeated, 
and  fled  to  Jidger. 

Mahommed,  after  this  victoiy,  returned  to  His  death. 
Mahommed-abad,  and,  in  the  month  of  Ribbi, 
the  second  of  the  year  79b,  sent  his  son  IIu- 
maioon,  to  crush  the  prince  of  the  Gickers,  who 
had  rebelled,  and  possessed  himself  of  Lahore. 

But  before  the  prince  had  left  Delhi,  news  was 
brought  to. him  of  his  father’s  decease;  for  the 
Emperor,  having  relapsed  into  his  former  dis¬ 
order,  expired  on  the  J  7th  of  Ribbi  the  second, 
at  Mahommed-abad.  1  le  reigned  about  six  years 
f  4  and 
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A.D.IJ9J.  and  seven  months,  and  his  body  was  deposited 
at  Delhi  with  his  fathers,.  < 

Humaioon  Mahommed  being  mixed  with  the  dead,  his 
throne!  th°  son  Humaioon  ascended  the  throne,  by  the  name 
of  Secunder.  He  continued  or  confirmed  all  his 
■  father’s  officers ;  but  being  in  a  few  days 'taken 
with  a  violent  disorder,  he  went  the  way  of  his 
kies.  fathers,  after  a  reign  of  forty-five  days. 
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When  Humaioon  yielded  to  the  power  of  a.  d.  1393. 
his  fate,  violent  disputes  arose  among  the  no- 
hies  about  the  succession.  They  at  last  fixed  Mamood, 

‘  upon  Mamood*,  an  infant  son  of  the  Emperor 
Mahommed,  whoVn  they  placed  upon  the  throne  the  throne, 
by  the  name  of  Mamood  Shaw;  while  Jehan 
remained  in  the  office  of  vizier,  and  absolute 
government  of  the  state.  Muckirrib,  governor  Promotions 
of  Mahommed-abad,  was  made  captain-general atcourt- 
of  the  forces.  Sadit  was  appointed  lord  of  the 
audience,  Saring  Chan  governor  of  Debalpoor, 
and  Dowlat  nominated  to  the  office  of  chief  se¬ 
cretary  of  the  empire. 

The  apparent  debility  of  the  empire,  arising  Distrat- 
from  the  King’s  minority,  and  dissentions  of tion* in  the 
the  Omrahs,  encouraged  all  the  Hindoos  around  emplTe' 
to  kindle  the  flames  of  rebellion ;  particularly 
those  of  the  eastern  provinces.  Jelian,  the  vi¬ 
zier,  upon  this  occasion,  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  the  East,  and  proceeded  towards  Behar 
with  a  great  army.  He  soon  reduced  that  coun¬ 
try 
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a. r>.  is 93.  try  to  obedience,  and  having  at  the  same  time 
H^.^96.  forced  the  prince  of  Bengal  to  pay  him  the  cus¬ 
tomary  tribute,  he  returned,  and  fixed  his  re¬ 
sidence,  at  Jionpoor.  While  Jehan  thus  esta¬ 
blished  lnmscll,  m  opposition  to  his  master,  in 
the  East,  Sana  ?•  governor  of  the  provinces  near 
the  Indus,  begm  to  form  an  independency  in 
the  West  Having,  as  suba  of  Debalpoor,  col¬ 
lected  the  troops  of  the  province  of  Moultun, 
and  the  north-west  envision  of  the  empire,  he 
advanced  against  the  Giekers,  who  waited  for 
him  at  Adjcdm,  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
Lahore.  A  battle  immediately  ensued,  and  the 
Giekers,  being  defeated,  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  among  the  mountains  of  Jimbo.  Saring, 
after  this  victory,  left  bis  brother  Adil  in  the 
government  of  Lahore,  and  returned  himself  to 
Debalpoor. 

Msmood  Mamood  this  year,  having  left  Delhi  in  charge 
sura'and*  of  Muckirribthe  captain-general,  marched  to- 
Guaiier.  wards  Gualier  and  Biana,  accompanied  by  Sadit 
and  many  of  the  chief  Omrahs.  When  the  King- 
had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gualier, 
Mubarick,  Eckbal  the  brother  of  Saring,  and 
Alla,  conspired  against  the  life  of  Sadit.  But 
Sadit,  having  timely  information  of  the  plot, 
slew  Mubarick  and  Alla,  while  Eckbal  escaped  to 
,  Delhi.  Though  the  conspiracy  was  thus  quashed, 
the  confusions  which  were  the  consequences  of 
it,  obliged  the  Emperor  to  return  to  the  capita], 
in  1  n  piov.ee  utingtheschcme  of  reducing  those 
t(  11  r  obedience. 

The  gates  rj  !)f  d"-ti  u  tions  in  the  empire  began  now  to 
shutagaLt  multiply  exceedingly.  Mamood  arriving  in  the 
^  °  nemliDomhood  of  Delhi,  Muckirrib,  the  captain- 

genf  1  l\  c  u>  'o  cut  to  pay  his  respects.  But  hav¬ 
ing  on  Ins  way  understood  that  Sadit  had  sworn 
vengeance  against  him  for  affording  protection 
to 
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to  Eckbal,  he  fled  back  to  the  city,  and,  shutting  a. p.  13941 
the  gates  against  the  Pjinee,  prepared  to  make 
a  resolute  defence.  The  city  in  short  was  be¬ 
sieged  for  three  months,  till  the  King  being  ’ 
assured  that  the  war  was  commenced,  and  con¬ 
tinue'!  on  account  of  Sadit,  accommodated  mat¬ 
ters  with  Muekifrib.  and  ia  the  month  of  Mo- 
hirrim  797,  was  admitted  into  Delhi.  * 

Muckirfib,"  encouraged  by  the  coming  oyer  Another 
of  this  Prince,  marched  the  next  day  out' of  f^pbj 
the  city,  with  all  his  force,  against  Sadit ;  but  Sadit> 
lie  was  beat  back  with  great  loss.  The  rains 
had  now  come  on,  and  it  being  impossible  for 
Sadit  to  keep  the  field,  lie  struck  his  tents,  and 
inarched  into  Feroseabad.  lie  immediately  sent 
for  Nusent,  the  son  of  the  prince  Fatte,  the 
eldest  son  r  r  the  Emperor  Ferose,  from  Mewat, 
and  set  him  up  in  opposition  to  Mamood,  by 
the  title  of  Nusent  Shaw.  Under  the  name  of 
this  Prince,  Sadit.  began  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  that  part  of  the  empire  which  adhered  to 
N-userit.  But  a  new  faction  breaking  out  in 
his  government,  disconcerted  his  measures. 

The  slaves  of  the  Emperor  Ferose,  disgusted 
with-  his  behaviour  towards  them,  prevailed 
upon  the  keepers  of  the  elephants  to  join  them. 

They  forcibly  placed  Nusent  upon  an  elephant, 
advanced  against  Sadit,  and  drove  him  quite 
out  of  the  city  of  Feroseabad,  before  he  had 
time  to  prepare  for  his  own  defence.  To 
avoid  one  danger,  the  unfortunate  Sadit  fell 
into  another ;  for  having  sought  protection 
under  Muckirrib,  the  captain-general,  he  was  by  He;ss!ait. 
him  put  to.  death. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  state  daily  increased.  T!,eun- 
The  Ornrahs  of  Feroseabad,  and  some  of  the  mSomme» 
provinces,  espoused  the  cause  of  Nuserit.  Those 
of  Delhi,  and  others,  supported  the  title  of**"1 
Mamood. 
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.  Mainood.  The  whole  empire  fell  into  a  slate 
of  anarchy,  confusion,  and  distraction.  A  ci¬ 
vil  war  was  kindled  in  every  corner,  and,  a 
thing  unheard  of  before,  two  Kings,  in  arms 
against  one  another,  resided  in  one  capital. 
Things  however  remained  in  this  unfortunate 
situation  for  three  years,  with  a  surprizing 
equality  on  both  sides;  for  if  one  monarch  s 
party  had  at  any  time  a  superiority  over  the 
other,  it  was  a  singularity  of  misfortunes.  It 
was  not  a  state  of  war,  but  a  continued  battle 
between  the  two  cities:  thousands  were  killed 
almost  every  day,  and  the  place  of  the  slain 
was  constantly  supplied  by  reinforcements  from 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  Some  of  the 
snbas  of  the  provinces  took  no  part  in  this 
civil  war.  They  hoped  to  see  the  empire  so 
weakened  by  public  calamities,  that  they  them¬ 
selves  might  become  independent ;  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  their  future  power,  they  withheld 
the  customoty  revenues. 

In  the  year  7<)S,  Saring,  the  brother  of  the 
famous  Eckbal,  the  governor  of  Debalpoor, 
Laving  some  differences  with  Chizer,  govern- 
nor  of  Moultan.  made  war  upon  him.  After 
several  engagements  with  various  success,  vic¬ 
tory  declared  for  Saring.  He  immediately 
seized  Moultan,  became  very  powerful,  and, 
in  the  year  following,  advanced  with  a  great 
army  to  Samaria,  -which  he  reduced  to  his 
obedience.  Nuserit  dispatched  Tatar,  suba  of 
Panniput,  and  Alniass,  with  an  army,  against 
him.  They  engaged  Saring  on  the  first  of 
Mohinini,  in  the  year  799,  gave  him  a  signal 
overthrow’,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Moul¬ 
tan. 

Saring  received,  in  that,  city,  intelligence, 
that  the  prince  Mahommed  Jehangir,  the  grand- 
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son  of  Timur*,  had  built  a  bridge  over  the  a.d.  1397; 
Iudus,  and  that,  havftrg  crossed  that  river,  he 
invested  Outch.  '  Saring  immediately  dispatch¬ 
ed  his  deputy,  with  other  Omrahs,  ■.•and  the 
best  .part  of  his  army,  to  reinforce  Ali,  the 
deputy  of .  the  governor  of  Outch.  Mah'om- 
med,  hearing  of  this  army,  advanced  to  the 
Bea,  fell  upon  them  by  surprize  just  as  they 
had  crossed  that  river,  defeated,  and  drove 
them  back  into  the  stream  ;  so  that  more 
were  drowned  than  fell  by  the  sword.  A  few  Tafes 
of  the  discomfited  army  made  the  best  of  Mouitan. 
their  way  to  Mouitan.  Mahomraed  kept  close 
at  the  heels  of  the  runaways,  and  obliged 
Saring  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mouitan.  After 
a  siege  of  six  months  he  was  obliged,  for 
want  of  provisions,  to  surrender  at  discretion  ; 
and'  being  imprisoned,  with  all  his  army,  Ma- 
honuned  took  possession  of  the  city.  Saring, 
in  a  few  days,  found  means  to  escape :  but 
the  country  ■  remained  in  subjection  to  the 
Moguls. 

But,  to  return  to  the' transactions  at  Delhi,  Transac- 
Eckbal,  being  disgusted  with  the  Emperor  Ma- 
moo'd,  deserted  him.  •  He  sent  a  message  to 
Nuserit,  to  desire  leave  to  join  him  with  his 
party.  This'  offer  was  very  readily  accepted; 
they  met,  went  to  the  palace  of  Seri,  and, 
upon,  the  Koran,  swore  mutual  friendship  at 
the  tomb  of  Chaja  Kaki.  During  these  trans¬ 
actions,  Mamoocl,  with  Muckinib  the  captain- 
general  of  his  forces,  remained  in  the  old  city. 

The  perfidious  Eckbal,  about  three  days  after 
his  desertion,  quarrelled  with  Nuserit,  and, 
not  regarding  his  oath,  began  to  form  a  con- 
"  spiracy 
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•a.d.  t?9?.  spiracy  against  him.  Nuserit  being  inform* 
^‘5;'^  c<l  °f  the  plot,  found,  himself  constrained  to 
Eckiiai  quit  the  palace  of  Seri.  The  traitor  fell  up- 
cimispa-  on  l)jm  .jn  his  retreat,  and  took  all  his  ele¬ 
phants,  treasure  and  baggage.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince,  being  in  no  condition  to 
keep  the  field,  fled  to  his  vizier  at  Panni- 
put. 

a  treaty  Eckbal  took  immediately  possession  of  Fe- 
him^and  roseabad.  His  power  daily  increased,  and  lie 
sultan  Ma- now  employed  it  to  expel  the  Emperor  Ma- 
mood’  mood  and  Muckirrib  from  the  old  city.  At 
length, .  by  the  mediation  of  some  nobles, 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  parties.  But 
Eckbal,  peculiarly  perfidious,  broke  through 
all  the  sacred  ties  of  the  treaty  ;  and  setting 
upon  Muckirrib  in  his  own  house,  by  sur¬ 
prize,  slew  him.  He  immediately  seized  Ma- 
mood,  and  left  him  nothing  but  his  life  and 
the  name  of  Emperor.  Eckbal,  in  the  same 
year,  marched  from  Delhi  with  Mamood, 
against  Nuserit,  and  Tatar  atPanniput.  Tatar, 
leaving  Iris  elephants  and  baggage  in  the  fort, 
passed,  by  forced  marches,  the  army  of  Eck¬ 
bal,  arrived  before  Delhi,  and  invested  it. 
Eckbal,  trusting  to  the  strength  he  left  in 
Delhi,  advanced  and  attacked  Panniput,  and 
took  it  the  third  day  by  escalade.  He  then 
hastened  back  to  Delhi,  and  Tatar  having  fail¬ 
ed  in  bis  attempt  upon  that  place,  fled  to  his 
father  in  Guzerat.  Eckbal  entering  the  city, 
began  to  regulate  the  government,  which  had 
fallen  into  tire  utmost  confusion.  In  the  mean 
lime,  to  complete  the  miseries  of  the  unhappy 
city  and  empire,  news  arrived,  that  Timur  had 
crossed  the  Indus,  with  an  intention  to  conquer 
Ilindostan. 


From 
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From  the  year  790  to  the  present  year,  Timur  a.d.  i39g. 
extended  his  conquest  .over  all  the  Western 
Asia,  reduced  the  Northern  Tartary,  and  spread  state  of  ' 
his  ravages  into  Russia,  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Asis* 
Circlev> 


(81  ) 


INVASION  OF  TIMUR-BEC. 


JL  IMUR-BEC,  being  informed  of  the  commo-  a.d.  1397. 
tions  and  civil  ware  of  India,  began  bis  expedi- 
tion  into  that  Gountry,  in  the  eight  hundredth  Tamerlane  1 
year  of  the  Higerah,  and,  011  the  twelfth  of  H^dottan. 
Mohirrim,  in  the  following  year,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chule.  Jallali,  one  of  the  most 
westerly  branches  of  the  Indus.-  He  immedi¬ 
ately  dispatched*  Noor  ul  Dien  to  dispossess 
Mubarick,  who,  On  the  part  of  the  king  of  Delhi, 
had  in  charge  the  defence  of  the  frontier  di¬ 
stricts.  When  Noor  ul  Dien  had  arrived  with¬ 
in  a  few  miles  of  Mubarick,  he  summoned  him 
to  submit  to  Timur.  But  as  the  imperial  ge¬ 
neral  had  previously  retreated  into  a  strong 
hold,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  round  which 
he  had  drawn  a  ditch,  forming  the  place  into 
an  island,  he  determined  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last. 

Noor  ul  Dien,  however,  found  means,  upon 
making  his  approaches,  to  fill  up  the  ditch  :  but 
at  night  he  suffered  a  considerable  loss,  by  a 
violent  sally  of  the  besieged  ;  whom,  in  the 
end,  he  repulsed,  and  forced  to  take  shelter 
within  the  Avails.  Timur  himself  advanced 
,  against  the  enemy  Avith  his  Avhole  army.  Mu¬ 
barick,  intimidated  by  the  approach  of  Timur, 
stOAved  privately,  in  forty  boats,  his  treasure 
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/i.n.tw.  arid  family,  and  fell  down  the  river,  being  two 
days  pursued  in  vain,  by  Noor  ul  Dien,  ‘who 
was  detached  with  a  party  after  him.  The  gar¬ 
rison,  after  the  departure  of  their  leader,  imme¬ 
diately  surrendered. 

Timur  proceeded  down  the  river  to  thfe  con¬ 
flux  of  the  Jirnboo  and  Chinab,  where  there  was 
«  a  strong  fort  and  town,  known  by  the  name  of 

Tulmubini.  He  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  laid 
across  the  river,  by  which  his  army  might  pass. 
Having  pitched  his  camp,  without  the  town, 
laysTui-10  he  teid  ^  Ullftei‘  a  heavy  contribution.  But 
mubini  un-  whilst  the  inhabitants  were  very  busy  in  col- 
butionf"  Acting  the  sum  demanded,  a  complaint  being 
made  in  the  camp  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
orders  were -issued  to  seize  grain  wherever  it 
should  be  found.  The  soldiers,  upon  this, 
hastened  to  search  the  town,  but  not  being  con¬ 
tent  to  take  provisions  alone,  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  w'as,  that  a  general  plunder  ensued.  The 
inhabitants,  endeavouring  to  oppose  this  out¬ 
rage,  were  massacred  without  mercy. 

To  besiege  the  citadel  would  but  retard  the 
designs  of  Timur.  He  therefore  marched,  the 
next  day  after  the  massacre,  to  a  town  called 
shawna-  Shawnawaze,  where  he  found  more  grain  than 
ilged.pi1  was  sufficient  to  serve  his  whole  army.  He 
therefore  ordered,  that  what  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  aw-ay  should  be  burnt ;  having  previously 
cut  off  Jisserit,  the  brether  of  the  prince  of  the 
Gickers,  who  had  attempted  to  defend  the  place 
with  two  thousand  men.  Timur  marched,  on 
the  third  day,  from  Shawnawaze,  and,  crossing 
the  Bea,  came  into  a  rich  and  plentiful  coun¬ 
try. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  say  something 
concerning  the  proceedings  of  the  prince,  the 
grandson  of  Timur,  Pier  Mahommed,  after  his 
having,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  taken 
Moultan. 
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Monltan.  The  solstitial  rains  having  destroyed  a.d.  1397., 
a  great  part  of  his  cavalry,  in  the  field,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  drawing  his  army  into 
the  city  of  Moultan.  There  he  was  driven  to  Pi«  Ma- 
the  utmost  distress  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counti’y,  who  had  closely  invested  liifn.  His  ^ Moultan. 
cavalry,  instead  of  being  able  to  act  against 
them,  diminished  daily  in  their  numbers,  for  ' 

want  of  forage. 

In  this  untoward  situation  were  the  affairs  of 
that  prince,  when  his  grandfather  entered  Hin-  y 
dostan.  Timur  immediately  reinforced  Ma- 
hommed  with  a  detachment  of  thirty  thousand 
chosen  horse,  and  soon  after  joined  him  with  "  • 
his  whole  army.  The  prince  carried  in  his  mind 
great  animosity  against  the  governor  of  Batten- 
ize,  who  had  chiefly  distressed  him.  Timur,  to 
chastise  the  governor,  selected  ten  thousand 
horse,  with  which  he  marched  directly  towards, 
him.  When  he  Reached  Adjodin,  he  was  shewn 
the  tomb  of  the  learned  Fend,  the  poet,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  whose  memory  he  spared  the  few  inha¬ 
bitants  who  remained  in  the  place,  the  greater 
part  having  fled  to  Delhi  and  Battenize. 

Timur  continued  then  his  march  to  Battenize,  Vnoamv« 
crossing  the  river  of  Adjodin,  and  encamping  at 
Chaliskole,  from  which  place,  in  one  day,  he  . 
marched  one  hundred  miles  to  Battenize.  Upon 
his  arrival,  the  people  of  Dehalpoor,  and  other 
adjacent  towns,  crowded  into  the  place  in  such 
numbers,  that  half  of  them  were  diiven  out, 
and  obliged  to  take  shelter  under  the  walls.  “d>nv:st! 
They  were  there  attacked,  the  first  day,  by  the 
king,  and  some  thousands  of  them  slain.  Raw 
Chilligi,  who  was  governor  of  the  place,  seeing 
the  enemy  so  few  in  -number,  drew  out  the  gar¬ 
rison,  aud  formed  them  without  the  town,  in 
order  of  battle.  The  Moguls,  however,  upon 
1 1  £  the 
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^.n.  1.107.  tlit  first  onset,  drove  him  back  within  his  wails, 
while  the  King,  in  person,  pressed  so  hard  upon 
the  enemy  's  rear,  that  lie  possessed  himself  of 
the  gates  before  they  could  be  shut.  Then 
driving  the  runaways  from  street  to  street,  he 
became,  in  a  few  hours,  entirely  master  of  the 
place,  except  the  citadel ;  to  reduce  which,  he 
•  ordered  a  party  immediately  to  dismount,  and 

begin  to  undermine  it. 

The  cky  The  garrison  desired  to  capitulate,  to  which 

taken,  Timur  agreed  ;  and  the  governor,  having  had 
an  interview  with  the  King,  presented  him  with 
three  hundred  Arabian  horses,  and  with  many 
«  of  the  valuable  curiosities  of  Hindostan.  Ti¬ 
mur,  in  return,  honoured  him  with  a  chelat ; 
and  after  the  conditions  were  settled,  sent  Soli- 
man,  Shell,  and  OmarUHa,  to  take  possession  of 
the  gates,  commanding  them  to  slay  all  those 
who -had  taken  refuge  in  the  place,  and  had  be¬ 
fore  been  activeagainst  his  grandson  Mahommed. 
The  rest,  after  being  plundered,  were  ordered  to 
he  dismissed. 

and  the  in-  In  consequence  of  this  inhuman  order,  five 
hundred  persons,  in  a  few  minutes,  were  put  to 
sword.  death.  Those  who  remained  still  within  the  fort, 
were  so  struck  with  this  massacre,  that  they  set 
fire  to  the  place,  murdered  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and,  in  mere  despair,  sought  after  nothing 
but  revenge  and  death.  The  scene  now  became 
terrible,  but  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were, 
-in  the  end,  cut  off  to  a  man  ;  they  however  re¬ 
venged  themselves  amply,  upon  the  rapacious  and 
inhuman  authors  of  their  distress ;  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  Moguls  having  fallen  by  their 
hands.  This  so  much  exasperated  Timur,  that 
firebrand  of  the  world,  that  he  ordered  every 
soul  in  Battenize  to  be  massacred,  and  to  reduce 
the  city  itself  to  ashes.  .  '  * 

Timur, 
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Timur,  marching  to  Surusti,  put  the  iuhubi- a.d.  1397. ' 
tants  of  that  place  alsd  to  the  sword,  and  gave 
the  town  np  to  pillage.  Advancing  to  Fatteabad,  several  d- 
he  continued  the  same  scene  of  barbarity ‘through  ^ 
that,  ajid  the  adjacent  towns  of  Rahib,  Amirani,  and  the  in. 
and  Jonah.  He  detached  Hakim  Agherack  to- 
wards  Sammana,  with  five  thousand  horse,  and 
with  the  few  that  remained,  he  himself  scoured 
the  country,  and  cut  off  a  tribe  of  banditti  called 
Jits,  who  had  lived  for  some  years  by  rapine.  His 
army,  in  the  mean  time,  being  divided  under 
different  chiefs,  carried  fire  and  sword  through, 
all  the  provinces  of  Moultan  and  Lahore  ;  but 
when  they  advanced  near  the  capital,  he  ordered 
a  general  rendezvous  at  Keitil,  a  town  within 
ten  miles  of  Sammana. 

Timur  himself  soon  joined  his  army,  and  hav¬ 
ing  regulated  the  order  of  his  march,  advanced 
towards  Delhi..  When  he  reached  Panniput, 
he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  put  on  their  fighting 
apparel  *  ;  and,  that  he  might  be  the  better  sup-  . 
plied  with  forage,  crossed  ,  the  Jumna,  took  the 
fort  of  Lowni  by  assault,  and  put  the  garrison 
to  the  sword.  He  then  marched  down  along  Arrives  te- 
the  river,  and  encamped  opposite  to  the  citadel fore  Delhl> 
of  Delhi,  posting  guards  to  prevent  all  commu¬ 
nication.  He  immediately  detached  Soliman 
and  Jehan  to  scour  the  country  behind  him  to 
the  south  and  south  east  of  the  city  ;  whilst  he 
himself,  that  very  day,  with  seven  hundred 
horse  only,  crossed  the  river  to  reconnoitre  the  which  h« 
citadel.  Jrc“’"no'"  . 

The  King  of  Delhi,  and  his  minister,  Eckbal, 
seeing  so  few  in  the  retinue  of  Timur,  issued 
forth  with  five  thousand  foot  and  twenty-seven 
elephants  against  him.  Sillif,  an  Omrah  of  repute 
,  G  3  in 

*  Con:  ,  stuffed  thick  with  cotton,  worn  instead  of  tumour. 
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•a.d.  ,m  in  Delhi,  who  led  on  the  attack,  was  repulsed 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moguls.  Timur 
ordered  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and 
after  having  made  the  observations  which  he 
had  intended,  repassed  the  river  and  joined  his 
army. 

He  next  morning  moved  his  camp  more  to  the 
eastward,  where  he  was  told,  by  the  princes  and 
generals  of  his  army,  that  there  were  then  above 
one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  in  his  camp,  who 
had  been  taken  since  he  crossed  thelndus;  that 
these  unfortunate  persons  had,  the  day  before, 
expressed  great  joy,  when  they  saw  him  attacked 
0  before  the  citadel ;  which  rendered  it  extremely 
probable,- that,  on  a  day  of  battle,  they  would 
join  with  their  countrymen  against  him.  The 
inhuman  Timur,  who  might  have  found  other 
means  of  prevention,  gave  orders  to  put  all  above 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  sword,  so  that,  upon 
He  m-sa-  that  horrid  day,  one  hundred  thousand  men  were 
cre*  massacred  in  cold  blood.  This  barbarity,  to- 
prisonersin  gether  with  his  other  actions  of  equal  cruelty, 
ccid  blood,  gaineci  him  the  name  of  Hillak  Chan,  or  the  de¬ 
stroying  Prince.  Upon  the  fifth  of  the  first  Jem- 
mad,  Timur  forded  the  river  with  his  army  with¬ 
out  opposition,  and  encamped  on  the  plains  of 
the  city  of  Firose,  a  part  of  Delhi ;  where  he  en¬ 
trenched  himself  filling  the  ditch  with  buffaloes 
fronting  the  enemy.  He  fastened  the  buffaloes 
with  ropes  and  picquets  to  their  stations,  placing 
at  the  same  time  strong  guards,  at  proper  dis¬ 
tances,  behind  them. 

Though  the  astrologers  pronounced  the  seventh 
an  unlucky  day,  the  King  marched  out  of  hi$ 
lines,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle. 
King  Mahmood  and  Eckbal,  with  the  army  of 
Delhi,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants  in 
mail,  advanced  towards  him.  But  upon  the  very 
first 
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first  charge  of  a  squadron,  called  the  Heroes  •of  a. n.  1397. 
Chighitta,  the  elephant-drivers  were  dismounted, 
and  the  outrageous  animals,  deprived  of  their 
guides,  ran  roaring  back,  and  spread  terror  and 
confusion  among  their  own  ranks.  The  veteran 
troop?  of  Timur,  who  had  already  conquered  half 
the  world,  improved  this  advantage,  and  the 
degenerate  Hindoos  were,  in  a  few  minutes,  to-  1 

tally  routed,  without  making  one  brave  effort  totally  de¬ 
fer  their  country,  lives,  and  fortunes.  The  con-  f^the 
queror  pursued  them,  with  great  slaughter,  to  encmr’ 
the  very  gates  of  Delhi,  near  which  he  fixed  his 
quarters. 

The  consternation  of  the  fugitives  was  so  » 
great,  that,  not  trusting  to  their  walls,  Malnnood 
and  his  minister  deserted  in  the  night  their  ca¬ 
pital  ;  the  former  flying  to  Guzerat,  the  latter  v, ho d««t 
taking  the  route  of  Berren.  Timur  having  in-  thecit'/- 
telligenee  of  their  flight,  detached  parties  after 
them,  one  of  which  coming  up  with  Mahmood, 
killed  a  great  number  of  his  retinud,  and  took 
his  two  infant  sons,  Seif  ul  Dien  and  Choda 
Daad,  prisoners.  Timur  received  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  city,  who  crowded 
to  his  camp,  and  were  promised  protection  upon 
paying  great  contributions ;  and  upon  the  Friday 
following  He  ordered  the  royal  proclamation  and 
titles  to  be  read  in  his  own  name  in  all  the 
mosques.  Upon  the  sixteenth  of  the  same 
month  he  placed  guards  at  the  gates,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  the  scriveners  of  the  city,  and  magis¬ 
trates,  to  regulate  the  contribution  according 
to  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  inhabitants.  In¬ 
formation  was,  in  the  mean  time,  lodged,  that 
several  Omrahs  and  rich  men  had  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  their  houses,  with  their  dependents, 
and  refused  to  pay  down  their  share  of  the  ran¬ 
som  :  this  obliged  Timur  to  send  troops  into 
the  city,  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  magi- 
q  4  st rates, 
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A.  d.  I.;??,  spates.  A  general  confusion,  uproar  and  piun-* 
tiering  immediately  ensued,  which  could  not  be 
restrained  by  the  Mogul  officers,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  durst  not  acquaint  the  king  that  their 
authority  was  contemned  by  the  troops. 

Timur,  according  to  his  custom  after  success, 
was  then  busy  in  his  camp,  in  celebrating  a 
r  grand  festival  on  account  of  his  victory,  so  that 

it  was  five  days  before  he  received  any  intelli¬ 
gence  of  these  proceedings.  The  first  notice  he 
had  of  them  was  by  the  flames  of  the  city  ;  for 
the  Hindoos,  according  to  their  manner,  seeing 
their  wives  and  daughters  ravished  and  polluted-, 
their  wealth  seized  by  the  hand  of  rapine,  and 
they  themselves  insulted,  beat,  and  abused,  at 
length,  with  one  consent,  shut  the  city  gates, 
set  fire  to  their  houses,  murdered  their  wives 
and  children,  and  ran  out  like  madmen  against 
their  enemies. 

mafsTcrein  But  little  effect  had  the  despair  of  the  uufor- 
Deiht.cre  m  tunate  upon  the  Moguls,  who  soon  collected 
themselves,  and  began  a  general  massacre. 
Some  streets  were  rendered  impassable,  by  the 
heaps  of  dead  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  gates 
being  forced,  the  whole  Mogul  army  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  horror,  much 
easier  to  be  imagined  than  described.  The  de¬ 
sperate  courage  of  the  unfortunate  Delhians  was 
at  length  cooled  in  their  own  blood :  they  threw 
down  their  weapons,  they  submitted  themselves 
like  sheep  to  the  slaughter :  (hey  permitted  one 
man  to  drive  a  hundred  of  them  prisoners  before 
him  ;  so  that  we  may  plainly  perceive,  that  cow¬ 
ardice  is  the  mother  of  despair.  In  the  city  the 
Hindoos  were,  at  least,  ten  to  one,  superior  in 
number  to  the  enemy,  and  had  they  possessed 
souls,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  who  were  scattered  about  in  every  street, 
house  and  corner,  laden  with  plunder,  to  have 
resisted 
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resisted  the  dreadful  assault.  But  though  thfe  A.D.1397.  . 
Indians  had  the  savage,  resolution  of  imbruing 
their  hands  in  the  blood’of  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  we  find  them  still  the  slaves  of  fqar,  and 
shrinking  at  the  approach  of  that  death,  which 
they  cduld  so  readily  execute  upon  others. 

This  massacre  is,  in  the  History  of  Nizam,  Another 
otherwise  related.  The  collectors  of  the  ransom,  j£“nu“s”f 
says  he,  upon  the  part  of  Timur,  having  used  creinDdhi, 
great  violence,  by  torture  and  other  means,  to 
extort  money,  the  citizens  fell  upon  them,  and 
killed  some  of  the  Moguls.  This  circumstance 
.  being  reported  to  the  Mogul  king,  he  ordered  a 
general  pillage,  and,  upon  resistance,  a  massacre 
to  commence.  This  account  carries  greater  ap¬ 
pearance  of  truth  along  with  it,  both  from  Ti¬ 
mur's  general  character  of  cruelty,  and  the  im¬ 
probability  of  his  being  five  days  close  to  the  city, 

•  without  having  intelligence  of  what  passed 
within  the  walls.  »  But  the  imperial  race  of.  Ti¬ 
mur  take,  to  this  day,  great  pains  to  invalidate 
this  opinion,  nor  do  they  want  arguments  on 
their  side.  The  principal  one  is  this,  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  general  plunder,  the  king 
would  have  been  deprived  of  the  ransom,  which 
must  have  been  exceedingly  great,  and  for  which 
he  only  received  the  elephants  and  regalia. 

Neither  have  we  any  account  of  his  taking  any 
part  of  the  plunder  from  his  army  afterwards, 
though  it  must  have  been  very  immense. 

The  king,  after  this  horrid  scene,  entered  the  Timur  en- 
city,  taking  to  himself  one  hundred  and  twenty  ters  Dclhl' 
elephants,  twelve  rhinoceroses,  and  a  number  of 
curious  animals,  that  had  been  collected  by  the 
emperor  Ferose.  The  fine  mosque  built  by  that 
prince,  upon  the  stones  of  which  hehad  inscribed 
the  history  of  his  reign,  being  esteemed  a  master- 
'  piece  of  architecture  and  taste,  took  so  much  the 
fancy  of  the  conqueror,  that  lie  ordered  stone- 
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a.d.  1.197.  cutters  and  masons  from  Delhi  to  Samarcand, 
to  build  one  upon  the  same  plan. 

Revives  .  After  having  staid  fifteen  days  at  Delhi,  Ti- 
to  mu™.  mur  t0pj.  a  su(|(]en  resolution  of  returning,  and 
he  accordingly  marched  out  to  Firoseabao,  whi¬ 
ther  the  Indian  governor  of  Mewat  sent  him  two 
white  parrots,  as  curiosities,  with  professions  of 
i  subjection.  The  king  sent  Seid  Turmuzi  to 

bring  him  to  the  presence,  which  summons  he 
immediately  obeyed  ;  and  Chizer*,  who  had  lain 
concealed  in  the  hills,  appeared  in  the  royal  pre¬ 
sence,  and  was  favourably  received. 

FaniTt**  The  king  marching  from  Firoseabad,  arrived 
ampm.  at  Paniput,  from  whence  he  detached  Amir 
Shaw  to  besiege  Merat,  a  strong  fort,  situated 
between  the  rivers,  about  sixty  miles  from  Delhi. 
When  Amir  Shaw  reached  the  place,  upon  re¬ 
connoitring  its  strength,  and  finding  the  garri¬ 
son  determined  to  defend  it,  he  mentioned,  in  a 
letter  to  the  king,  that  they  insulted  him  from 
the  walls,  by  telling  him  he  could  succeed  no 
better  than  Seri,  the  Mogul  prince,  who  had 
formerly  attempted  to  take  the  place. 

Besieges  This  had  the  desired  effect  upon  the  king,  who 
Merat!1**  immediately  marched  his  army  against  Merat, 
and,  without  delay,  began  to  sink  his  mines,  and 
carry  on  his  approaches ;  advancing  his  sap  to¬ 
wards  the  walls,  at  the  rate  of  fifteeu  yards  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Elias  Adyhuni,  the  son  of 
Moluna,  Ahmud,  and  Suffi  defended  the  place 
with  great  resolution.  But  the  Moguls  having 
filled  up  the  ditch,  placed  their  scaling  ladders, 
and  fastened  their  hook-ropes  to  the  wall,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition  ;  and,  without  waiting  for  a 
breach  by  means  of  the  mines,  stormed  the  place, 
and  put  every  soul  within  it  to  the  sword.  The 
mines,  however,  being  fmished,  the  king  or¬ 
dered  ' 


Afterwards  Emperor, 
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dered.them  to  be  sprung,  which  blew  the  walls  a. d.  1397. 
and  bastions  into  piecCs., 

Timur  continued  his  march  to  the  Skirts  of  the  h«  pro- 
mountains  of  Sewalic,  marking  his  way  jvith  fire  wards'The 
and  sword.  Crossing  then  the  Ganges,  he  sub-  head  of  the 
dued  tfie  country  as  high  as  where  the  river  issues  °“ges' 
from  the  mountains;  returning  from  thence,  he 
repassed  the  river,  and  marched  through  the  hills, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  an  Indian  zemindar, 
whom  he  defeated  and  plundered.  He  then  con¬ 
tinued  his  route,  taking  several  small  forts  in 
his  way ;  having  arrived  at  Jimmugur,  he  fought 
the  raja  of  that  place,  who  was  wounded,  taken, 
and  forced  to  become  a  mussulman. 

Jisserit,  the  brother  of  the  prince  of  Gickers, 
who  had  tied  to  him  after  his  being  defeated  by 
Timur,  had  by  his  brother  been  severely  repri¬ 
manded  for  opposing  the  king  ;  which' having 
been  represented  to  Timur,  the, prince  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  his  presence,  and  became  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite.  But  when  the  king  had  marched  on  to 
Delhi,  he  remembered  not  his  obedience,  and  in 
the  absence  of  Timur  possessed  himself  of  Lahore.  Wore 
The  king  having  returned  to  Jimbo  *,  the  Gicker  taken‘ 
refused  to  submit  to  his  authority’.  The  Sultan 
sent  part  of  his  army  to  besiege  Lahore,  which 
being  taken  in  a  few  days,  the  prince  was  brought 
prisoner  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  be  in¬ 
stantly  beheaded. 

We  do  not  find  that  Timur  appointed  any  king 
to  govern  Hindostan,  which  he  had  in  a  great 
measure  subdued.  He,  however,  confirmed  the 
subas,  who  had  submitted  to  him,  in  their  go¬ 
vernments  ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  we 
may  suppose  that  he  intended  to  retain  the  em¬ 
pire  in  his  own  name ;  though  he  left  no  troops 
behind  him,  except  a  small  detachment  in  Delhi, 
to 


*  A  fort  in  Punjaab,  three  days  journey  north  of  Lahore, 
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a. a  1397.  to  secure  it  from  further  depredations.  While 
lie  remained  at  Jimbo,  he  appointed  Chizer  vice¬ 
roy  of  Moultan,  Lahore,  and  Dibalpoor,  then 
proceeded  by  the  M  ay  of  Cabul  to  Samarcand. 

The  city  of  Delhi  had  remained  in  anarchy  for 
the  space  of  two  months  after  the  departure  of 
Timur,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
pretended  emperor  Nuserit,  with  only  two  thou¬ 
sand  horse,  from  Merat.  Two  chief’s,  Shab  and 
Almass,  with  their  troops  and  ten  elephants, 
joined  him  soon  after  from  the  same  place ; 
Nuserit  sent  immediately  Shab,  with  his  troops, 
towards  Birreti,  against  Eckbal,  who  had  there 
taken  up  his  residence.  But  Shab  was  attacked, 
in  the  night,  upon  his  march,  by  the  zemindars 
in  the  interest  of  Eckbal,  and  slain ;  Eckbal 
pursuing  this  advantage,  took  all  the  baggage 
of  Shab’s  army. 

This  success  raising  the  reputation  as  well  as 
spirits  of  Eckbal,  he,  in  a  feV  days,  thought 
himself  in  a  condition  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
the  capital,  which  he  did  with  success  ;  for  Nu¬ 
serit,  upon  his  approach,  fled  to  Merat;  and 
Eckbal  re  Eckbal  resumed  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
covcrsDei-  the  ruined  city.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  fled 
hi-  to  different  places,  having  still  a  natural  hanker-' 
ing  after  their  old  abode,  began  to  assemble 
again,  and  the  place,  in  a  short  time,  put  on  the 
appearance  of  populousness,  especially  the  quar¬ 
ter  called  the  New  Citsc 

The  sub**  Eckbal  possessed  himself  soon  of  the  country 
the  empire^  between  the  two  rivers,  which,  with  a  small  dis¬ 
trict  round  the  city,  was  all  that  now  held  of  the 
capital.  The  subas  had  rendered  themselves  in¬ 
dependent,  in  their  own  governments,  "during 
the  misfortunes  and  confusion  of  the  empire, 
Guzerat  n  as  seized  upon  by  Azim  ; — Malava  by 
Dclawir; — Kinnoge,  Oud,  Kurrah,  and  Jion- 
pocr,  by  Chaja  Jehan,  commonly  called  the  King 
4  of 
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of  the  East; — Lahore,  Dibalpoor,  and  Moultan,' a.d.  1398. 
by  Chizer Sammana  Ary  Ghalil — Brana  by 
Shumse  p — Mahoba  by  Mahommed,  the  son  of 
Malieck,  and' grandson  of  Ferose  ;  and,  so  on 
with  regard  to  the  other  provinces,  the  gover¬ 
nors  asserting  their  own  independence,  and 
styling  themselves  Kings. 

In  the  month  of  the  first  Jemmad,  803,  Eckbal  a.  p.  1400. 
inarched  with  an  army  from  Delhi  towards  Bi-  ^°3' 
ana,  and  defeated  Shumse ;  whose  troops  joining  featsa  e" 
him,  he  proceeded  to  Kittar',  and  after  having  shumte- 
levied  a  great  contribution  upon  the  territory  of 
-Narsing,  returned  to  Delhi.  Intelligence  was 
soon  after  brought  him,  that  Chaja  Jehan  was 
dead  at  Jionpoor,  and  that  his  adopted  son,  Kir- 
rinphil,  having  assumed  the  title  of  the  Emperor. 
Mubarick,  held  that  government.  Eckbal  hav¬ 
ing  gained  over  to  his  interest  Shumse,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Biana,  Mubarick  and  Bahadre  of  Mewat, 
marched  the  same^year  against  Kirrinphil. 

When  he  had  reached  the  village  of  Pattiali, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Ilai  Seri,  and  all 
the  zemindars  of  that  country,  opposed  him; 
but  he  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Af¬ 
ter  this  victory,  he  marched  to  Kinnoge,  with 
an  intention  to  proceed  to  Jionpoor,  and  from 
thence  to  Bengal.  Upon  his  march,  .however,  Frustrated 
he  was  met.  by  Kirrinphil,  who  opposed  his  cross-  ”;g|j'sudpjn 
ingthe  Ganges  so  effectually,  that,  after  repeat-  jionpoor. 
ed  efforts  for  two  months,  lie  was  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  the  undertaking,  and  to  return  to  his  own 
country.  But  the  perfidious  Eckbal,  entertain¬ 
ing  some  groundless  suspicions  of  Shumse  and 
Mubarick,  assassinated  them  both  upon  then- 
way  back  to  their  own  governments. 

The  emperor  Mahmood,  in  the  year  80+,  he-  Mahmood 
,ing  disgusted  with  Ziffer,  governor  of  Guzcrat, 
fled  from  him  to  Malava,  and  soon  after,  by  the. 

invitation 
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.  A.p.  1401.  invitation  of  Eckbal,  returned  to  Delhi.,  He, 
however,  contented  Jjimself  with  a  pension, 
fearing  that  his  interfering  in  the  government 
would  prove  fatal  to  him.  Advice  being  ar¬ 
rived,  that  Kirrinphil,  or,  as  he  styled  himself, 
Mubarick,  was  dead,  at  Jionpoor,  Eckbal,  tak¬ 
ing  along  with  him  the  Emperor  Mahmood, 

'  marched  again  towards  Kinnoge;  upon  which, 

Ibrahim,  the  brother  of  Mubarick,  who  had 
mounted  the  throne,  advanced  .with  the  troops 
of  the  East  to  meet  him. 

His  folly.  When  the  armies  were  near  one  another.  Mall- 
mood,  dissatisfied  with  his  condition,  and  having 
the  folly  to  imagine  that  Ibrahim  would  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  king,  and  abdicate  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  provinces  for  his  sake,  escaped  one  day, 
when  he  was  out  hunting,  to  the  army  of  Ibra¬ 
him.  But  when  that  prince  learned  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Mahmood,  he  even  witli-held  from  him 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  intimated  to  him  to 
quit  the  camp.  Mahmood  returned  in  great 
distress  to  Kinnoge,  and  was  left,  by  Eckbal,  in 
Made  go-  the  government  of  that  city ;  the  governor,  who 
Ki™o^S.  was  formerly  there  on  the  part  of  Ibrahim,  be¬ 
ing  driven  out.  Ibrahim,  however,  put  up  with 
this  insult,  and  returned  to  Jionpoor,  while 
Eckbal  retired  to  Delhi. 

Eckbal  In  the  year  805,  Eckbal  marched  against  Gua- 
"gabst*  Her,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Narsing, 
oiiaiicr.  during  the  invasion  of  Timur,  and  had  now,  up¬ 
on  Narsing’s  death,  descended  to  his  son,  Byrain 
Deo.  The  fort  being  very  strong,  he  could  ef¬ 
fect  nothing  against  it,  but  plundering  the  di¬ 
strict  around,  he  returned  to  Delhi.  Brooking 
ill,  however,  this  disappointment,  he,  in  a  short 
time,  marched  a  second  time  against  Gualier. 
Byram  Dto  sallied  out  of  the  place,  and  engaged 
Eckbal,  but  he  was  soon  driven  back  into  the 
fort, 
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fort,  the  siege  of  which  Eckbal  was  again  obliged’  a.d.  i4oi.  . 
to  raise;  and  having  pkipdered  the  country  as 
before,  he  returned  to  Delhi. 

Eckbal,  in  the  year  807,  drew  an  army  to-  Atava, 
wards  Atava,  and  having,  in  several  battles,  de¬ 
feated  the  Hindoo  chief  of  Sibbiri,  the  prince  of 
Gualier,  the  raja  of  Jallar.  and  others,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  that  country,  he,  raised  contributions  , 
there.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  no¬ 
minal  emperor  Mabmood,  in  Kinnoge.  The  and  Km- 
Sultan  shut  himself  up  in  the  city,  and  Eckbal  n°B,:' 
invested  it  for  some  time,  but,  not  being  able 
-to  reduce  the  place,  he  raised  the  siege,  and 
marched  towards  Sammana. 

Byram,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Turkish 
slaves  of  the  emperor  Ferose,  had  fixed  himself  's‘  °7‘ 
in  Sammana,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  Eckbal, 
had  fled  to  the  hills  of  Budhoor ;  Eckbal 
closely  pursuing  him,  encamped  at  the  skirts  of 
the  mountains.  Alim  came  to  mediate  matters, 
and  a  peace  was  soon  patched  up  between  the 
contending  parties,  and  both  joining  their  forces 
together,  marched  towards  Moultan,  against 
Chizer.  At  Tilbundi  they  were  opposed  by  ltai 
Daood,  Camel  Mai,  and  Rai  Hubbu,  chiefs  in 
the  northern  provinces,  who  were  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoners.  The  perfidious  Eckbal,  after 
this  victory,  without  any  apparent  reason,  except 
a  desire  of  aggrandizing  himself,  seized  upon' 

Byram,  and  ordered  him  to  be  flay’d  alive.  The 
death  of  Byram  did  not  remain  long  unre-  ® yr,admalis  c, 
venged.  Eckbal  arriving  near  Adjoudin,  Ghizer7  aive* 
met  him,  with  the  troops  of  Moultan,  Punjaab, 
and  Dibalpoor,  and,  upon  the  nineteenth  of  the 
first  Jemmad,  the  two  armies  engaged  ;  Eckbal 
was  slain,  and  the  world  was  happily  rid  of  a  *£kbaI, . 
perfidious  and  cruel  villain.  *ns*u'* 

Dowlat  Lodi,  and  Actiar,  who  commanded  in  sultan 
Delhi,  being  informed  of  this  event,  called  the  ^o£d.°d 
emperor 
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a-d.  t4c4.  cmpnor  Mahmood  from  Kinnoge.  Mahmood, 
coming  with  a  small  rejtkiucto  Delhi,  reassttmed 
the  throne;  but,  laying  aside  any  further  efforts 
to  reduce  Moultan,  he  sent  Dowlat  with  an  army 
against  Byram,  who,  upon  the  death  of  the  for¬ 
mer  By  ram,  possessed  h  imself  of  Sammaha.  The 
n,cs  from  emperor  himself  returned  back,  in  the  mean  time, 
Vur'iH-d  h  to  Kinnoge;  Ibrahim  marched  against  him,  and, 
Si'ihan'  y  after  some  skirmishes,  obliged  him  to  retreat  to 
ii.raiiim.  Delhi.  The  Sultan’s  spiritless  behaviour  lost  him 
the  affections  of  his  troops,  and  they  according¬ 
ly,  with  one  consent,  dispersed  themselves.  Ibra¬ 
him  having  received  intelligence  of  this  desertion, 
crossed  the  Ganges,  and  marched  towards  Delhi 
with  great  expedition.  When  he  had  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  he  heard  that  Azim  of 
Guzerat,  had  defeated  and  taken  Alip,  Suba  of 
Mindu,  and  the  country  of  Malava,  and  was 
then  upon  his  inarch  towards  Jionpoor.  Upon 
whicli  lie  immediately  retreated,  to  cover  the 
capital  of  his  dominions. 

Xtl  the  month  of  Rigib,  BIO,  Dowlat  Lodi  and 
uvram  X  Byram  came  to  battle  near  Sammana.  By  ram 
leitedby  was  defeated,  and  surrendered  himself  to  Dow- 
I,odl‘  lat;  but  before  the  latter  had  enjoyed  any  fruits 
of  his  victory,  Ire  was  himself  beat  hack  to  Del¬ 
hi,  by  Chizer.  Mahmood,  m  the  following 
year,  marched  against  Keiwan,  who,  upon  the 
part  of  Chizer,  commanded  the  fort  of  Firosa. 
The  emperor,  after  levying  contributions,  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  Chizer,  upon  the  advice  of  these 
transactions,  marched  against  Delhi,  and  besieged 
SnViroX  Mahmood,  who  was  neither  a  warrior  nor  a  po- 
absci.  litieian,  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  distin-  * 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  city  of  Firose.  But 
fortune,  for  this  time,  supplied  the  want  of  abili¬ 
ties  in  Mahmood,  for  Chizer  being  in  want  of. 
forage  and  grain,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  - 
and  retire  to  Fattipoor. 


Chizer, 
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Cljifc£r,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  814,  re-  a.d"  1413.' 
turned  by  the  way  of  Rhotuc,  a  country  then  in  ^^5^; 
the  possession  of  Sultan  Mahmood,  where  Ecteriz  chizer  be- 
.  and  Mubariz,  the  governors  of  that  country,  de-  Mfhmood 
dining  hostilities,  submitted  to  his  pleasure.  He,  Deiiii, 
plundered  the  town  of  Namoul,  and  again  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Delhi ;  Mahmood  shut  himself  up  in 
the  old  citadel  of  Seri,  which  Chizer  immedi¬ 
ately  besieged.  Achtiar,  who  commanded  in 
Firoseabad,  seeing  the  affairs  of  Mahmood  in  a 
desperate  situation,  joined  himself  to  Chizer, 
and  admitted  him  into  the  place.  They  then, 
with  all  their  troops,  took  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  pre¬ 
vented  all  supplies  from  Mahmood. 

But  that  famine  which  they  designed  for  the 
Emperor  and  his  adherents;  recoiled  upon  them¬ 
selves ;  for  a  great  drought  had  occasioned  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  between  the  rivers,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi-;  insomuch  that 
Chizer  was,  a  second  time,  forced  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  retire  to  Fatipoor.  Mahmood  being  but  retires, 
delivered  from  this  imminent  danger,  took  no 
pains  to  strengthen  himself  against  a  future  at¬ 
tack.  He  took  the  diversion  of  hunting  in  tiie 
neighbourhood  of  Keitul,  where  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  and  died  in  the  month  of  Zeeada;  ^hmood 
and  with  him  the  empire  of  Delhi  fell  from  the 
race  of  the  Turks,  who  were  adopted  slaves  of 
the  Emperor  Mahommed  Ghori,  the  second  of- 
.that  race  of  the  princes  of  India,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  dynasty  of  Ghor. 

The  disastrous,  interrupted,  and  inglorious  h;» charac- 
reign  of  the  weak  Mahmood,  lasted  twenty  years  ter' 
and  two  months.  He  was  just  as  unfit,  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  as  lie  was  unworthy  of 
.better  times.  God  was  angry  with  the  people  of 
Hiudostan.  and  he  gave  them  Mahmood,  whose 
only  virtue  was,  that  his  folly  made  him  insensi- 
vol.  n.  h  Lie, 
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a.d  141J.  b Ic,  in  a  great  measure,  to  those  strokes  pf-ffer- 
tune,  which  abilities  mpch  greater  than  bis  could 
not,  perhaps,  avert.  The  omrahs,  soon  after 
his  death,  elected,  rn  hrs  stead,  Dowlat  Lodi, 
a  Patan  by  nation,  and  originally  a  private  se¬ 
cretary,  who,  after  passing  through  various  em¬ 
ploys,  was  -raised  by  Mahmood  to  the  dignity  of 
Aziz  Mumalick*. 

Dowlat  Destitute  of  every  pretension  to  the  throne,  by 
succession,  Dowlat  Lodi  could  not  long  be  sup- 
»r.  ported  upon  it  by  the  few  chiefs  who  owned 
allegiance  to  the  court  of  Delhi.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  seated  upon  the  imperial  Musnud,  in  the 
month  of  Mohirrim  of  the  81b  year  of  the  Hige- 
rah.  He  began  his  reign  by  striking  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  his  own  name,  which  is  commonly  the 
first  act  of  kings.  Two  chiefs  of  power  and  re¬ 
putation,  Malleck  Ecterizand  Mubariz,  who  had 
been  in  the  interest  of  Chizer,  abandoned  that 
omrah  and  joined  Lodi.  A'few  days  after  his 
accession,  he  marched  towards  Kittar,  and  was 
met  by  Rai  Narsingh,  and  other  zemindars  of 
those  districts,  who  acknowledged  his  title.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  the  town  of  Battiali,  Alohabut,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Budaoon,  came  to  meet  him. 

Advices,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived,  that  Ibra¬ 
him,  who  styled  himself  Emperor  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  was  besieging  Kadir  the  son  of  Mah¬ 
mood,  in  Calpee ;  but  as  Lodi  had  not  forces 
enough  to  march  to  his  relief,  he  returned  to 
Delhi  to  recruit  his  army.  Chizer,  who  had 
been  preparing  to  invade  the  capital,  advanced, 
in  the  month  of  Zihidge,  with  sixty  thousand 
horse,  and  a  third  time  invested  the  citadel  of 
Seri,  whither  Dowlat  Lodi  had  retired.  After  a 
is  taken  and  siege  of  four  months,  he  obliged  Lodi,  upon  the 
by  l$th  Qif  the  brat  Ribbi,  in  the  year  817,  to  sur¬ 
render 

*  An  officer  something  similar  to  our  Secretary  of  State, 
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render  himself  and  the  citadel.  The  emperor  was  a.d.  i4i.v 
confined  in  the  fort  of,  Firosa,  where  he  died 
soon,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  one  year  and 
three  months.  • 

Disturbances  in  Persia,  and  his  ardent  desire  of  State  of 
extending  his  conquests  to  the  extremities  of ‘w 
Asia,  on  the  north  and  west,  prevented  Timur 
from  retaining  the  conquests  he  had  made  in 
India.  The  inferiority  of  the  troops  of  the  Patan 
empire  to  the  Moguls  convinced  him,  that  he 
could,  aft  any  time,  reduce  India ;  and  he  was 
therefore  unwilling  to  leave  any  part  of  his  ve¬ 
teran  army  to  secure  the  provinces  he  had  seized. 

Timur,  after  his  return  from  Hindostan,  settled 
the  affairs  of  Persia,  reduced  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
the  Lesser  Asia  ;  and,  in  the  805  of  the  Hlgera, 
defeated  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  Emperor,  in  a 
great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Galatia.  When  he 
was  meditating  the  conquest  of  China,  he  died 
on  his  inarch  intb  that  country,  in  the  808  year 
of  the  Higera,  and  the  1405  of  the  Christian  sera, 

His  son,  Sharoch,  succeeded  Timur  in  his  vast 
empire,  and  was  on  the  throne  at  the  death  of 
Dowlat  Lodi. 
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CHIZER. 


ad.  mm-  1  HE  most  accurate  historians  of  those  times 
affirm,  that  Chizer  was  of  the  race  of  the  Pro- 
chizer  sue-  phet,  and  consequently  what  the  Islamites  call 
«eds.  a  sejc|.  His  father,  Soliman,  being  a  person  of 
His  family;  some  distinction,  became  the  adopted  son  of 
Dowlat,  a  great  ornrah,  and  governor  of  the 
province  of  Moultan  in  the  reign  of  Ferose. 
Dowlat  was,  upon  his  death,  succeeded  in  his 
government  by  his  own  son  Malleck  Sheeh ;  and 
he  soon  dying,  Soliman  was  appointed  to  that 
viceroyship,  which  descended ‘to  Chizer  from  his 
father.  Chizer  being  defeated,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  observed,  by  Saving,  and  driven  from  his 
country,  he  waited  upon  Timur,  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Delhi,  and,  having  gained  his  favour, 
was  by  him  reinstated  in  his  former  government, 
with  the  addition  of  all  the  countries  watered  by 
the  five  rivers,  commonly  called  Punjaab  and 
Dibalpoor.  This  accession  of  strength  enabled 
him  to  pave  afterwards  his  way  to  the  empire. 

Chizer,  upon  his  accession,  conferred  honours 
upon  Melleck  Joppa,  andmade  him  vizier;  and 
raised  to  dignities  Rahim,  the  adopted  son  of  his 
father  Soliman,  with  the  government ’of  Fatte- 
Does  not  poor  and  Moultan.  He  thus  distributed  favours, 
nTmeofhc  governments,  and  dignities  among  his  other  om- 
Emperor.  rails,  but  would  not  assume  the. imperial  titles  to 
fo^oHof  himself,  holding  forth,  that  he  held  the  empire- 
Timur.  for  Timur :  and  ordered  the  coin  to  be  struck  in 
his  name.  The  Chutba,  during  the  life  of  Ti¬ 
mur, 
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mur,  was  read  in  that  conqueror’s  name  in  the  a  d.  1414. 
mosques  ;  and  after  Tim’iw  had  travelled  the  way 
of  mortality,  in  that  of  the  Emperor  Sharoch  his 
son,  mentioning  the  name  of  Chizer  after  him. 

He  evep  sent  sometimes,  a  tribute  to  Samarcand. 

Tins  was,  probably,  good  policy  in  Chizer,  as  he 
could  govern  his  fellow  omrahs,  with  less  envy, 
in  the  name  of  the  Tartar  Prince,  than  if  he  was 
to  assume  the  name  of’ King  himself,  to  which  he 
had  not  the  least  shadow  of  pretence. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  government  lie  sent  Jop-  Subdues 
pa,  with  an  army,  towards  Kittar,  which  he  sub-  Iv!ttar- 
dued,  and  drove  RaiNarsingh  to  the  mountains; 
but  upon  paying  a  tribute  Rai  Narsingh  wasagaiu 
put  in  possession  of  his  country.  Mohabut,  Suba 
of  Badoon,  at  the  same  time  came  to  meet  Mal- 
leck,  and  promised  allegiance ;  and  from  thence 
the  vizier  marched  towards  Koer,  Kumbul,  and. 
Chidewar,  and  levied  the  revenues  which  were 
due  for  some  years  before!  After  recovering  Jel- 
lasar  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Rajaputs  of  Cnund- 
vvar,  he  marched  to  Atava,  which  he  brought  un¬ 
der  subjection,  by  changing  the  administration ; 
and  after  these  exploits  returned  to  Delhi. 

In  the  month  of  the  first  Jemmad  of  this. year, 
a  tribe  of  Turks,  who  were  of  the  adherents  of 
Byram,  assassinating  Malieck,  governor  of  Sir- 
hind,  took  possession  of  his  country.  Chizer 
sent  Zirick,  with  a  powerful  army,  against  them  ;  The  Turks 
and,  upon  his  approach,  the  Turks  crossed  the 
Suttuluz,  and  retreated  to  the  hills.  Zirick  pur-  hind, 
sued  them  thither;  but  those  mountains  being 
a  continuation  of  those  of  Nagraeot,  which  , 
were  then  possessed  by  powerful  zemindars,  who 
assisted  the  'l  urks,  he  could  effect  nothing  ma¬ 
terial  against  them  ;  and,  in  the  end,  lie  was 
obliged  to  retreat. 

Intelligence  was,  in  the  year  8i£?,  received  at  chiz«-, 
Dejhi.  that  Almiud,  who  styled  himself  King  of  ^Si¬ 
ll  3  Guzerat, 
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a  h  I.U4  Guzcrat,  had  advanced  to  N agore.  Cbizertnos- 
Q 1  ('ring  all  his  forces,  marched  against  him,  bat 
Ahmud  declining  battle,  turned  off  towards  Ma* 
Java.  When  Chizer  had  reachetl  Hanir,  Elias, 
governor  of  that  beautiful  city,  which  had  been 
built  by  the  Emperor  Alla,  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  was  honorably  received.  The  Emperor 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Gualier,  where  lie  le¬ 
vied  the  tribute  upon  the  laja,  and  then  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  to  Biana,  taking  tribute  from 
Kerim,  the  lord  of  that  country.  He  after 
these  transactions  returned  to  Delhi. 

In  the  year  820,  T;\n,  chief  of  those  Turks 
who  had  assassinated  Malleck,  lay  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army  before  Sirhind.  Zirick,  governor 
of  Sammana,  was  immediately  dispatched  by 
Chizer,  with  a  strong  force,  against  the  Turk 
who  besieged  Sirhind,  and  he  was  once  more  dri- 
Turksapin  veil  back  to  his  hills ;  and  a  seasonable  relief  was 
from  sir-  accomplished  for  the  empire.  Zirick  having,  in 
bind,  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  reached  the  village  of  Pael, 

T&n  consented  to  pay  tribute,  and  gave  him  his 
son  as  a  hostage,  expelling  the  murderers  of  Mal¬ 
leck.  Upon  this  pacification  he  was  left  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Jallender,  and  Zirick  returned  to 
Sammana,  sending  the  hostage  and  contribu¬ 
tions  which  he  had  raised  to  the  royal  presence. 
v^'kT  The  Emperor,  in  the  year  821,  sent  his  mi- 
faT*  lt’  nister  against  Raja  Narsingh.  The  vizier,  with¬ 
out  ending  the  war,  plundered  and  laid  waste 
the  province  of  Kittar,  and  returned  to  Bu- 
daoon.  Crossing  then  the  river,  he  came  to  Ata- 
va,  where  he  raised  contributions,  and  from 
thence  returned  to  Delhi.  Chizer  went,  in  per¬ 
son,  against  the  rebels  of  Kittar,  and,  upon  his 
march,  chastised  the  banditti  of  Schole.  He 
crossed  the  Itahib,  laid  waste  the  country  of 
Simbol  and  Kittar,  and,  without  coming  to  bat¬ 
tle,  returned  to  his  capital, 

He 
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He  continued  at  Delhi  a  few  days,  and  then  a.d.  1419.. 
moved  towartls  Budaocfa,  crossing  the  Ganges  at 
Patfali.  Mahabut  being  alarmed  at  his  approach, 
shut  himself  up  in  Budaoon,  where  the  King  be-  . 
sieged#him  for  six  months,  in  the  course  of  the 
siege,  Cawsrm,  Achtiar  Lodi,  and  all  the  old 
friends  of  the  Emperor  Mahmood,  formed  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against,  the  life  of  Chizer.  The  Sultan  Discovers  a 
discovering  the  plot,  decamped  from  before  Bu-  Eu  iiSamEt 
daoon,  and  returned  towards  Delhi.  He,  on  his 
way,  prepared  an  entertainment  upon  the  20th 
of  the  first  Jemmad  in  822,  to  which  all  the  con¬ 
spirators  were  invited,  and  the  guards  setting 
suddenly  upon  them,  they  were  to  a  man  assas¬ 
sinated. 

After  the  Sultan  returned  to  Delhi,  he  was  in- An  impo* 
formed  that  an  impostor  had  appeared  at  Match- 
ewarrah,  undeT  the  name  of  Saring  Chan,  and  wamt. 
had,  by  that  means,  collected  a  great  body  of 
people  together.  The  King  ordered  Maleck  Lo¬ 
di,  who,  with  the  title  of  Islam  Chan,  was,  at 
that  time,  governor  of  Sirhind,  against  him. 

The  impostor  was  defeated,  driven  to  the  hills, 
and  pursued  by  the  joint  forces  of  Tdn,  governor 
of  Jallender,  of  Zirick,  governor  of  Sammana, 
and  of  Maleck,  governor  of  the  country  between 
the  rivers.  The  impostor’s  army  deserted  him, 
each  man  skulking  as  best  he  could,  and  privately 
retiring  to  his  abode.  The  imperial  forces  hav¬ 
ing  no  further  service  to  do,  separated,  and 
returned  to  their  respective  stations.  But,  in  the 
yearfollowing,  Saring,  the  impostor,  issued  again 
from  his  hills,  and  having  made  an  alliance  with 
T&n,  governor  of  Jallender,  they  invested  the 
fort  of  Sirhind,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far 
as  M unsurepoor  and  Pael.  The  King  sent  a  great 
army  against  them,  who,  giving  them  a  total  de¬ 
feat,  drove  them  out  of  the  kingdom. 

u  4 
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a.d.  1419.  Tn  the  year  824,  Chizer  marched  towards  Mew* 
at,  taking  and  destroying  the  fort  of  Kotillall. 
cheer’s  Tlie  vizier  dying  at  that  time,  the  vizarit  was 
to  Mcwatl  conferred,  upon  his  son.  The  Sultan  turned  from 
tlience  towards  Gualier,  where  he  raised  contri¬ 
butions.  and  then  hastened  to  Attava,  levying 
tribute  on  the  son  of  Rai  Sibber,  who  then  pos- 
<  sessed  that  country.  Falling  sick  during  his  pro- 

Bies.  gress,  he  returned  to  Delhi,  where  he  diethon 

the  17th  of  the  first  Jemniad  of  this  year.  He 
reigned  seven  years  and  a  few  months ;  and  his 
death  was  greatly  lamented  by  the  people,  being 
esteemed  a  just,  generous,  and  benevolent  prince, 
for  that  age. 

State  of  Sharoch,  the  son  of  Timur,  sat  on  the  Mogul 
Asia.  throne,  and  ruled  the  vast  empire  conquered  by 
his  father,  with  great  ability,  justice  and  mode*, 
ration. 


MUBARICK 
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When  the  Emperor  Chizer  had,  by  the  a.  d.  1421. 
violence  of  his  disorder,  lost  all  hopes  of  reco- 
very,  he,  three  days  before  he  expired,  appoint¬ 
ed  his  eldest  son  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire. 

"  Accordingly,  two  days  after  the  Sultan’s  death, 
Mubarick*  ascended  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  Mubarici; 
the  Supporter  of  Religion  and  Father  of  the  Vic- 
torious.  The  new  Emperor  made  the  usual  ap¬ 
pointments,  raising  Maleck  Buddir,  his  cousin,  , 
to  high  honours  ;  and  Maleck  Rigib,  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Dibalpoor  and  Punjaab. 

In  the  month  of  the  first  Jem  mad,  he  received  jisserh  in¬ 
advices,  that  Jisserit,  the  brother  of  Sheca,  the 
Gicker,  who  had$  the  preceding  year,  defeated 
and  taken  Ali  king  of  Cashmire,  upon  his  return 
from  an  expedition  against  Tatta,  presuming  up¬ 
on  his  own  power  and  valour,  had  taken  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  attempt  the  throne  of  Dfelhi.  He,  for 
this  purpose,  invited  into  his  service  the  famous 
Tan,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  him  captain  general  of  his  forces.  He  soon 
over-run  the  countries  of  Punjaab  and  Lahore, 
seized  upon  Zirick,  governor  of  Jallender,  by 
perfidious  means,  after  which  he  took  the  place; 
and  immediately  thereafter  besieged  Islam,  the 
imperial  governor  of  Sirhind. 

The  Emperor  Mubarick,  though  the  solstitial  ThetmPcr. 
rains  were  then  in  their  height,  marched  from  or  mari:hcs 

°  Delhi;  asain5th'm- 


*  His  titles  were  Moax  ul  dien,  Abul  Fatte,  Sultan  Muba. 
rick  Shaw. 
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•A.p.  i4ii.  Delhi,  and  upon  his  approach  to  Sirhind,  Jisserit 
2^*^,  raised  tlie  siege,  and  restated  to  Ludhana.  Zi- 
rick,  at  that  place,  found  means  to  escape  from 
him,  and-join  Mubarick.  The  emperor  advanced 
towards  Ludhana  and  Jisserit,  crossing  the  guttu- 
luz,  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank;  having  first 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  boats  upon  the  river, 
which  circumstance  obliged  Mubarick  to  halt,  till 
the  water  should  fall  at  Kabulpoor,  Jisserit,  in  the 
mean  time,  being  determined  to  oppose  his  pas¬ 
sage.  Upon  the  1  Itli  of  Shuwal,  Secunder  the 
vizier,  Zirick,  Mahmood  Hassen,  M aleck  Callu, 
and  other  omrahs,  according  to  the  Emperor’s 
order,  made  a  forced  march,  and  forded  the 
river,  the  King  himself  following  them  close  to 
support  them  with  the  body  of  the  arm}-.  Jis¬ 
serit,  by  this  means,  was  thrown  into  confu¬ 
sion,  and  turned  his  face  to  flight.  The  Sultan 
kept  close  to  his  heels,  slew,  in  the  pursuit,  a 
great  many  of  the  enemy,  and  took  ail  their 
baggage. 

Jisserit,  after  this  defeat,  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains,  in  a  very  distressed  condition.  But 
Rai  Dime  of  Jimmu,  having  directed  the  King's 
army  to  Bile,  a  strong  fort  into  which  Jisserit 
had  thrown  himself,  he  fled  to  another  place,  but 
*JmiidsCk  was  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  and  Mubarick,  - 
.Lahore,  in  the  Mohirrim  of  825,  directed  his  march  to 
to^dh'k1'5  Lahore,  ordered  the  ruined  palaces  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  to  be  repaired,  and,  appointing  Hassen  go¬ 
vernor,  returned  to  Delhi. 

jisserit  be-  J  issevit,  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  took  the 

kwe  whbl  held  again,  anti  invested  Lahore,  for  five  months, 
wt  success,  without  success.  He  then  raised  the  siege,  retired 
to  C.allanore,  and  fell  upon  Rai  Bim£,  for  hav¬ 
ing  given  assistance  to  the  King  ;  but  the  action, 
which  ensued  between  them,  being  undecisive,  , 
Jisserit  went  to  the  banks  of  the  Bea,  and  began 
to  recruit  his  army.  In  the  mean  time,  Malleck 
Secunder 
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Secunder  the  vizier,  who  had  been,  sent  to  sac- 
coar  Lahore,  joined  by  Malleck  Rigib,  governor 
of  Debalpoor,  and  by  Islam,  governor  of  Si  rhind, 
advanced  towards  Jisserit,  and  obliged  him  to 
cross  the  Ravi  and  Chinaab,  and  to  take  shelter 
among  the  hills.  The  vizier  marched  along  the 
Ravi  to  Callanore ;  and,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Jimmu,  Ria  Bim£  joined  him,  and  leading  the 
imperial  troops  through  the  hills,  where  the  isobHgedt® 
Gickers  were  concealed,  some  thousands  of  that  shel“* 
unhappy  people  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  momuiiw. 
vizier  returned  to  Lahore. 

These  successes  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  ap¬ 
point  the  vizier  viceroy  of  Lahore,  and  to  recal 
Hassen.  But,  in  the  yeaT  eighthundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-six,  the  Sultan  deprived  him  of  the  vizarit,  and 
conferred  it  upon  Surur  ul  Muluck,  whom  he 
dispatched  against  the  Hindoos  of  Kittar.  The 
emperor  himself  followed  thatgeneral  with  agreat- 
er  army.  The  inhabitants  of  Kittar  were  sub-  MlAarkk 
dued,  and  a  great  tribute  exacted  from  them,  invades 
Mubarick  having  settled  affairs  with  Mahabut,  Klttar‘ 
governor  of  Budaoon,  commanded  him  to  march 
against  the  tribe  of  Toor,  whom  that  general 
plundered,  and  took  prisoners  to  a  man.  The 
Raja  of  iUtava  having,  at  this  time,  withdrawn  < 
himself  from  the  royal  camp,  Mubarick  pursued 
bin;  to  that  place,  and  besieged  him  there.  But 
terms  of  peace  were  settled  between  them,  and  the 
Raja's  son  given  as  a  hostage  for  his  father’s 
future  good  behaviour.  The  King,  after  these 
transactions,  returned  to  Delhi. 

Hassen  was,  about  this  time,  appointed  pay¬ 
master  and  commanderic  chief  of  the  troops.  Jis¬ 
serit,  unconquered  by  his  misfortunes,  raised  again 
his  head,  and,  having  defeated  and  slain  Rai  Bim£, 
by  a  fresh  acquisition  of-  rc!:c‘auovi  and  wealth, 
raised  an  army  of  Gickc;.  .  with  which  he  again 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Delhi.  Having  rava- 
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but  when  Seconder,  the  late  vizier,  advanced 
against  him,  he  did  not  choose  to  risque  a  battle, 
and  therefore  retired  with  his  spoils  to  therhills, 
where  he  busied  himself  in  recruiting  his  army 
for  another  attempt. 

In  the  mean  time  Jisserit  made  an  alliance  with 
Amir  Ali,  a  Mogul  omrah,  a  subject  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Sharoch,  the  son  of  the  great  Timur,  who 
resided  at  Cabul.  He  persuaded  Amir  Ali  to 
make  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  Seistan, 
Bicker,  and  Tatta,  to  draw  off  the  King’s  atten¬ 
tion  from  Delhi,  and  so  to  facilitate  his  own 
schemes.  Alla,  governor  of  Moultan,  dying 
about  this  time,  and  the  news  of  Amir  Ali 's  incur¬ 
sion  being  noised  abroad,  the  King,  withoutdelay, 
sent  Hassen,  with  the  army,  towards  Moultan. 
The  raja  of  Malava  had,  in  the  same  year,  in¬ 
vested  Gualier,  which  obliged  the  emperor  Mu- 
barick  to  raise  all  the  forces  of  those  provinces, 
and  to  march  against  him  ;  levying,  in  his  way, 
contributions  upon  Amir,  prince  of  Biana. 

The  raja  of  Atava,  upon  the  approach  of  Mu- 
s by  barick,  crossed  tiie  Chumbut,  and  sat  down  on 
ick-  the  opposite  bank.  Mubarick  having,  in  the  mean 
time,  found  another  ford,  crossed  the  river  with 
great  expedition,  attacked  him  in  his  camp,  took 
many  prisoners,  and  a  part  of  the  enemy’s  bag¬ 
gage.  The  prisoners  being  found  to  be  Ma- 
hommedans,  were  dismissed  by  the  king.  The 
raja  thought  it  then  adviscable  to  compound  ail 
differences,  by  paying  down  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  Sultan  ;  upon  which  he  was  permitted  to 
withdraw  towards  Dhar.  Mubarick  having  tar¬ 
ried  for  some  time  in  that  place  to  levy  contri¬ 
butions  upon  the  neighbouring  zemindars,  re¬ 
turned  in  the  month  of  Bigib,  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  seven,  to  Delhi. 


The 
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The  Sultan  next  year  made  a  motion  towards  a. d.  i4*j/ 
Kittar,  where  the  IndiSa  prince,  Narsingh,  came 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  pay  his  respects  to 
him ;  but  as  he  did  not  pay  the  revenues  of  his  ter- 
ritory.for  three  years  back,  he  was  confined  for  a 
few  days  till  his  accounts  were  settled,  and  then 
he  was  released.  The  Sultan  crossed  the  river, 
chastised  some  riotous  zemindars,  and  returned 
to  Delhi.  He  did  not  remain  there  many  days  Mubanck 
before  he  drew  his  army  towards  Mewat,  from™11'™ 
whence  he  drove  the  rebels  to  the  hills,  and,  ra-  and'dUmis- 
v aging  their  country,  returned  to  Delhi ;  and  seshisa™y- 
permitting  his  omrahs  to  retire  to  their  jagiers, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  festivity. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  Mewat,  rendered  more  Disturb- 
desperate  and  distressed  by  the  king’s  bad  policy, 
in  ruining  their  country,  were  obliged  to  prey 
upon  their  neighbours,  and  to  infest  all  the  ad¬ 
jacent  countries.  This  circumstance  obliged 
the  king,  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  to  collect  again  an  army  to  subdue  them. 

Upon  his  approach,  Jillu  and  Kiddu,  the  grand¬ 
sons  of  Badhader  Nahir,  retreated  to  the  hills  of 
Alwa'r,  where  they  defended  the  passes  with  great 
bravery.  Being,  at  length,  reduced  to  great 
distress,  they  surrendered  themselves,  were  rim- 
prisoned,  their  country  was  again  ravaged,  and 
the  Sultan  returned  to  Delhi. 

But  the  distresses  of  the  people  of  Mewat  did  Mewat 
not  render  them  peaceable  subjects.  The  king,  afeed"" 
after  a  recess  of  four  months  only,  was  again  ob¬ 
liged  to  turn  his  arms  against  them,  and  to  cany 
five  and  sword  through  their  whole  country.  He 
proceeded  as  far  as  Biana,  where,  after  the  death 
of  Amir,  his  brother  Mahommed  shut  himself  up 
in  the  city,  which  he  held  out  against  Mubarick 
sixteen  days ;  but  upon  the  desertion  of  the  great-  j 

est  part  of  the  garrison,  he  surrendered  at  discre-  j 

tiou,  and  was,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  brought  -  [ 

into'  1 
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•  a.  n.  mu-  into  the  presence.  The  Sultan  delivered  the  city 
to  the  care  of  Mackbul,  and  sent  Mahommed  and 
his  family  to  Delhi.  To  Malleck  Topha  he  gave 
in  charge  the  town  of  Sikri,  known  now  by  the 
name  of  Fattipoor,  marched  to  Gualier,  raised 
contributions  there,  and  returned  to  Demi.  He 
removed,  at  that  time,  Hassen  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Moultan  to  that  of  Firosa,  bestowing 
the  former  upon  Malleck  Rigib. 

Mahom-  During  these  transactions  Mahommed  found 
amf raises”  irieans  to  escape  with  his  family  to  Mewat,  and 
disturb-  collecting  a  considerable  force,  took  the  city  of 
““*•  Biana,  in  the  absenceof  Mackbul,  on  an  expedition 

to  Mahaban.  The  Sultan  dispatched  Mubarjz, 
whom  he  appointed  to  that  government,  to  drive 
Mahommed  from  thence.  Mahommed  retired 
into  the  fort,  when  Mubariz  took  possession  of  the 
Flies  to  country.  After  a  few  days  siege  he  left  the  de- 
ibrahin.  fence  of  the  place  to  some  trustyfriends,  and  issuing 
out  himself,  escaped  to  Ibrahim',  king  of  the  East, 
who  was  advancing  with  an  army  against  Calpee. 

Kadir  Shaw,  governor  of  Calpee,  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion  sent  expresses  to  Delhi,  for  succours.  Mu- 
barick  hastened  to  his  relief,  and  having  reached 
Aterawli,  detached  Hassen,  with  10,000  horse, 
against  Muchtiss  Chan,  the  brother  of  Ibrahim, 
who  was  in  motion  with  a  considerable  force  to 
reduce  Attava.  This  detachment,  however,  en¬ 
countering  Muchtiss,  drove  him  back  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  Hassen  returned  to  the  army.  Ibrahim 
advanced  along  the  banks  of  the  Black  River  to 
Burhanabad,  from  thence  to  the  village  of  R&beri, 
and  so  on  to  the  banks  of  Kinbire,  where  he  en¬ 
camped.  Mubarick,  in  the  mean  time,  crossing 
the  Jumna,  near  Chundwar,  encamped  withjnten 
miles  of  the  enemy.  Both  armies  remained  in 
their  trenches  for  the  space  of  twenty-two  days, 
during  which  timeslightskirmishes  daily  happen¬ 
ed  between  them.  Ibrahim,  however,  upon  the 
seventh 
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seventh  of  the  second  J emmad,  marched  out  of  His  a.d.  1447.. 
camp,  aud  offered  battle  to  the  king.  Mubarick, 
though  he  declined  to  res©t|e-his  owfr  person,  or- itrahim ad- 
deredout  his  army  to  oppose  Ibrahim,  under  the 
command  of  his  vizier,  Said  ul  Sadit,  and  Seid  Mubarick. 
Sallaifi. 

The  action  commenced,  with  great  fur}?,  about  The  armie* 
noon,  and  night  parted  the  combatants ;  both  ar-  “I™™  * 
mies  retreating  to  their  respective  camps.  Ibra-  batti&. 
him,  however,  marching  off  in  the  morning  to¬ 
wards  Jionpoor,  while  Mubarick,  contenting  him¬ 
self  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  returned 
towards  Gualier,  crossing  the  river  at  Hitgaut. 

Having  received  there  the  usual  presents,  he  turn¬ 
ed  off  towards  Biana,  into  which  Mahommed  had 
again  thrown  himself,  after  the  battle.  He  made 
a  gallant  defence,  but  was  again  obliged  to  capitu¬ 
late,  and  had  leave  to  go  whithersoever  he  pleased. 

Hassen  was  left  in  the  government  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  Shaban,  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  one,  Mubarick  returned  vic¬ 
torious  and  triumphant  to  Delhi.  He  there  seized 
Malleek  Mewati,  who  had  joined  himself  to  Ibra¬ 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

In  the  month  of  Zicada  the  Sultan  received  j«crk  be¬ 
ad  vices  that  J  isserit  had  satdown  before  Calknore,  Cal' 

after  having  defeated  Secunder,  the  late  vizier, 
who  had  marched  against  him,  and  driven  him 
back  to  Lahore.  Mubarick  sent  an  order  toZirick, 
governor  of  Samana  and  Islam,  who  commanded 
at  Sirhind,  to  join  Secunder ;  but,  before  their  ar¬ 
rival,  he  had  marched  towards  Callanore,  and 
defeated  Jisserit  in  his  turn ;  depriving  him  of  all  ^defeated, 
the  plunder  he  had  acquired  in  that  province. 

Mubarick  inarched  to  Mewut,  in  the  month  of  Mufcrkk 
Mohirrim,  eight  hundred  4ml  thirty-two,  and  en- 
tirely  subdued  that  country,  obliging  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  pay  a  regular  tribute.  In  tne  mean  time 
advices  arrived  at  Delhi,  that  Malleek  Rigib  was 
dead,  upon  which  the  king  conferred  the  title  of 
Anieid 
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.  a.ti.  1459.  Ameid  ul  Muluck  upon  Ilassen,  who  had  settled 
tlie  affairs  of  Biana,  and”  sent  him  governor  to 
Moultan.  The  Sultan,  in  the  followingyear,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Gualier,  which  country  he  ravaged, 
and  carried  off  some  thousands  of  the  poor  in¬ 
habitants  into  slavery.  Turning  then  his  forces 
towards  Raberi,  he  wrested  that  country  from 
the  son  of  Hassen,  gave  it  to  Malleck  Humza, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Delhi.  Seid  A  Hum 
dying  by  the  way,  his  eldest  son  had  the  title  of 
Seid  Chan  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  youngest 
that  of  Suja  ul  Muluck,  together  with  all  the 
'wealth  of  their  father,  which  was  very  great; 
though,  according  to  the  custom  of  Hindostan, 
it  would  become  the  property  of  the  king. 

These  favours,  however,  did  not  secure  the 
faith  of  the  sons  of  Seid  Allum,  for  they  sent  Fow- 
lad,  aTurkish  slave,  to  Tihberhind,  tostiruppri- 
ingratitndc  vately,  in  their  name,  an  insurrection  there.  They 
of  seM°ns  foimed  hopes,  it  is  said,  that  they  might  be 
Allum.  sent  with  a  force  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  so 
have  an  opportunity  to  join  the  rebels.  But  the 
plot  was  discovered,  and  both  imprisoned  ;  -while, 
in  the  mean  time,  Eusuph  and  Ibbu  were  sent 
to  Tihberhind  to  confiscate  their  estates,  and 
suppress  the  disturbance  raised  by  Fowlad. 

Fowl  ad  entering  into  a  negotiation,  lulled  into 
a  negligent  security  the  imperial  generals,  and  sal- 
Ecbeiiion  lying  one  night  from  his  fort,  surprized  their  camp, 
of  Fowlad.  He  was,  however,  so  warmly  received  by  the  king’s 
troops,  that  lie  w  as  soon  driven  back.  This  did 
not  deter  Imn  from  making  another  effort  next 
.  night,  at  the  same  time  making  a  great  discharge 
of  artiliery  from  the  works,  which  struck  a  panic 
into  the  imperial  troops,  who  took  immediately 
to  their  heels,  leaving  their  camp1 -standing,  with  all 
their  baggage.  Mubariek,  upon  receiving  advice 
of  that,  disaster,  was  constrained  to  march  toivards 
Mutranck  Tihberhind  in  person.  The  rebel  daily  gathered 
sjralnschim.  strength,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  call  Ameid 

ul 
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ul  Muluck  from  Moultan,  and  several  other  go-  a.  0.14*9. 
vernors,  to  join  him.  Eyery  thing  for  the  expe-  ^5^,' 
ditioa  being  prepared,  Mubarick  stepped  at  Sur- 
sutti,  and  dispatched  the  greatest  part;  of  his 
array  to  invest  the  fort  of  Tibberhind.  Fowlad 
sent  a*message  to  the  imperial  camp,  importing  4  .. 
that  he  had  great  confidence  in  Ameid  ul  Mu- 
luck,  and  said,  that  if  he  should  be  sent  with 
promise  of  pardon,  he  himself  would  deliver  up 
the  place.  The  emperor  accordingly  sent  Ameid 
to  Tibberhind,  where  Fowlad  met  him  a  little  ' 
without  the  gate.  Having  accordingly  received 
assurances  of  pardon,  lie  promised  to  give  up 
the  place  the  next  day.  But  one  of  Ameid’srat- 
tendants,  who  was  of  Fowlad’s  acquaintance, 
told  him  privately,  that  though  Ameid  was  a 
man  of  strict  honour,  and  would  certainly  ad¬ 
here  to  his  promise,  yet  the  king  might  not  be 
so  tender  of  preserving  his,  and  that  it  was  very 
probable  lie  might  bring  Fowlad  to  punishment. 

Fowlad,  after  the  conference  was  over,  revolved 
this  intimation  in  his  own  mind,  and  repented 
seriously  of  his  promise ;  and  therefore,  as  he 
had  both  money  and  provisions,  he  determined 
to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

The  king  seeing  that  the  taking  of  the  place  Besreg« 
would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  that  there  would  hun- 
be  no  occasion  for  so  great  an  army  to  besiege  it, 
he  permitted  Ameid  ui  Muluck  to  returii  with 
•  the  forces  of  Moultan,  and  leaving  Islam  Lodi, 
Kummal,  and  Firose,  to  carry  on  the  siege,  he 
himself  retired  to  Delhi.  Fowlad  having  held 
out  six  months,  was  greatly  distressed,  and 
saw  no  means  of  extricating  himself,  but  by  an 
alliance  with  Ali,  governor  of  Cabul,  on  the 
part  of  Sharoch,  the  Mogul  emperor.  He  sent, 
for  this  purpose,  messengers  to  him,  with  large 
promises  for  his  assistance.  As  Mubarick  had 
taken  bo  pains  to  keep  upon  good  terms  with  the 

vot.  it.  1  Mogul, 
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a.  d.  1429.  Mogul,  the  latter  left  Cabul,  and,  being  in  bis 
Sll^/way  joined  by  the  dickers,  crossed  the  Bea, 
and  ravaged  the  country  of  those  omrahs  who 
carried  on  the  siege,  and  advancing  towards Tib- 
berhind,  the  imperial  army  decamped  and.  fled. 
Fowl  ad,  for  this  signal  service,  gave  to  Ali  two 
lacks  of  rupees,  and  other  presents,  and  having 
given  to  him  all  the  charge  of  his  family,  ex¬ 
erted  himself  in  repairing  the  fortifications,  and 
laying  in  provisions  and  ammunition. 

Moguls  ra-  Ali,  crossing  the  Suttuluz,  committed  cruel 
country'  depredations  upon  the  unhappy  country,  ac¬ 
quiring  of  plunder  twenty  times  the  value  of 
the  subsidy  which  he  had  received  from  Fowlad. 
Advancing  then  to  Lahore,  he  raised  the  usual 
tribute  from  Secunder,  then  returned  towards 
Dibalpoor,  desolating  the  country  wherever  he 
went;  insomuch  that  forty  thousand  Hindoos 
were  computed  to  have  been  massacred,  besides 
a  great  number  carried  away  prisoners.  Ameid 
ul  Muluck  posted  himself  to  oppose  Ali,  at  the 
town  of  Tilbanna;  but  he  gave  him  the  slip,  and 
went  to  Chitpoor,  when  Ameid  received  the 
king's  orders  to  retreat  to  save  Moultan.  The 
flight  of  the  imperial  army  encouraged  the  enemjr 
to  follow  them  beyond  the  Ravi,  and  to  lay 
waste  the  country,  to  within  ten  crores  of  Moul¬ 
tan.  Ali  defeated  there  Islam  Lodi,  who  had 
been  left  to  stop  his  progress. 

From  thence  the  Moguls  advanced  to  Cheira- 
bad,  within  six  miles  of  the  city ;  and  the  next 
day,  Avhieh  was  the  fourth  of  Ramzan,  they 
made  an  assault  upon  the  place,  but  were  beaten 
back.  They  continued,  however,  from  their 
camp  to  make  daily  excursions  towards  the  city, 
putting  all  whom  they  could  meet  to  the  sword. 

The  king  being  informed  of  thesetransactions, 
sent  Fatte  Chan  and  Mubarick,  with  other  om¬ 
rahs  of  distinction*  to  succQUr  Ameid;  who,  upon 
being 
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being  joined  by  all  these  with  their  forces,  went  A.p.1430,  . 
Out  arid  offered  battle  *tp  Ali.  Ali  did  not  de- 
cline  it,  and  a  furious  conflict  ensued,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  which  the  Moguls  gained  some  ad^ 
vantage.  However,  upon  the  death  of  Fatte 
j  Chan,  the  gale  of  fortune  changed,  and  blew  are  over- 
With  the  standards  of  Hindostah.  Ali,  at  one  thr0wn‘ 
stroke,  played  away  all  his  gains,  escaping,  with 
a  few  attendants  only,  to  Cabul,  his  whole  army 
being  either  killed,  or  drowned  in  the  Gelum,  in 
their  precipitate  flight. 

Ameid  having  pursued  the  runaways  to  Shin- 
-  nore,  returned  victorious  to  Moultan ;  and  the 
omrahs,  who  had  succoured  him,  repaired,  by 
the  king’s  orders,  to  Delhi ;  and  soon  after,  Mu- 
barick,  jealous  of  the  success  of"  Ameid,  called 
him  also  to  court,  Jisserit  took  advantage  of  his  Jiss=rit  hp 
absence,  crossed  the  Gelum,  Ravi,  and  Bea,  and  emp?re.’e 
fought  Secunder,  the  late  vizier,  near  Jillender, 
defeated  and  took*  him  prisoner,  with  all  his  trea¬ 
sure  and  baggage.  He  forthwith  advanced  and  Besie*e»- 
besieged  Lahore.  Ali,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  Lahor'' 
instigation  of  Jisserit,  made  another  incursion 
towards  Moultan,  and,  having  taken  Tilbunna 
by  capitulation,  he  broke  his  word,  plundered 
the  place,  massacred  all  the  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  carried  their  wives  and  children  into 
captivity,  laying  the  town  in  ruins. 

Fowlad,  taking  also  advantage  of  these  dis- 
*  turbances,marchedout  of Tibberhind,  and  invad¬ 
ing  the  country  of  Rai  Firose,  defeated  him. 

Mubarick  thought  it  now  high  time  to  march  MuWkk 
from  Delhi.  He,  accordingly,  upon  the  first  of 
the  first  Jemmad,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
took  the  route  of  Lahore,  appointing  his  vizier 
governor  of  that  place,  and  to  command  in  the 
van  of  his  army.  The  vizier  arriving  at  Sam- 
mana,  Jisserit  raised  the  siege  of  Lahore,  and  re¬ 
treated  to  the  hills.  Ali  hastened  back  to  Cabul, 
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a.  D,  1431.  and  Fowlad  again  shut  himself  up  in  Tibberhind. 
The  Sultan,  upon  this,  jtook  the  government  of 
Lahore  from  the  vizier,  and  gave  it  to  Nuserit ; 
then  returning,  encamped  near  Pannipufc,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Jumna,  sending  Ameid  ul  Muluck 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  suppress  some  insur¬ 
rections  about  Gualier,  and  the  vizier  to  besiege 
Tibberhind  ;  he  himself  returning  to  Delhi. 
Mubarick  In  the  month  of  Zihidge,  Jisserit  advanced 
mashes  again  to  Lahore, andcommenced  hostilitiesagainst 
juserit.  Nuserit,  which  obliged  the  king,  in  they  ear  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  to  march  from  Delhi  as 
far  as  Sanimana.  Intelligence  was  brought  to 
him  in  that  place  of  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Mucbduma  Jehan,  and  he  immediately  returned 
with  a  few  attendants ;  and,  after  performing 
the  funeral  obsequies,  went  back  to  bis  army. 
After  his  arrival  in  the  camp,  he  suddenly  chan¬ 
ged  his  resolution,  and  turned  hack  towards 
Mewat,  conferring  the  government  of  Lahore 
upon  Malleck  Lodi,  who  promised,  to  expel  Jis¬ 
serit.  But  Jisserit,  upon  hearing  of  the  king’s 
return,  Avas  joined  by  a  great  body  of  Gickers, 
who  imagined  that  his  aff  airs  bore  a  better  aspect, 
so  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  Lodi, 
whom  he  defeated. 

The  king  having  received  the  news  of  this 
overthrow,  and  also  that  governor  of  Cabul, 
was  coming  towards  Tibberhind,  took  again  the 
route  of  Punjaab,  sending  before  him  Ameid  ul 
Muluck  to  reinforce  the  orarahs  who  were  be¬ 
sieging  Tibberhind.  Upon  his  approach,  Ali, 
ah  takes  who  stood  in  awe  of  him,  laid  aside  his  intentions 
.Lahore.  Qf  comjng  to  Tibberhind,  and  turned  away,  by 
forced  marches,  towards  Lahore,  which  he  sur¬ 
prized,  and  began  a  horrid  scene  of  massacre  and 
depredation.  But  hearing  that  the  king  had 
reached  Tilbundi,  Ali  left  a  garrison  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  the  place,  and  retreated  towards,  Ca- 
2  bul, 
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bul,  ravaging  the  country  in  his  way,  and  leaving  a.'d.  143*.  , 
his  nephew,  Muziffer,  in  Jhe  fort  of  Shiritiore. 

The  king  a  second  time  raised  Secunder,  who 
had  ransomed  himself,  to  the  government  of 
Lahore.  Dibalpoor,  and  Jillender,  upon  which 
he  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  the  city ;  he  took  Retaken, 
it  by  capitulation,  and  permitted  the  garrison  to 
retire  to  Cabul.  He  immediately  crossed  the 
Ravi,  near  Tilbundi,  and  invested  Shinnore. 

Muziffer  held  up  in  that  place  the  standard  of 
opposition  for  a  whole  month,  but  being  hard 
pressed,  he  capitulated,  by  giving  his  daughter  shinnore 
to  the  king,  and  paying  a  great  raiisom  for  his  ***“.  ates’ 
liberty.  Mubarick  left  a  great  part  of  his  army 
at  Dibalpoor,  and,  with  a  select  body,  marched 
himself  to  Moultan  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
saints,  from  whence  lie  returned  in  a  few  days  to 
his  camp.  He,  at  this  time,  divested  Secunder 
of  his  government  of  Lahore,  gave  it  to  Ameid 
ul  Muluck,  and  returned  with'great  expedition 
to  Delhi.  Being  jealous  of  the  power  of  the 
vizier,  lie  joined  Kumirial  with  him  in  the  viza- 
rit;  and,  the  latter  being  esteemed  a  man  of  su¬ 
perior  abilities,  lie  soon  gained  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  people. 

The  vizier,  upon  this,  became  dissatisfied,  and  AcofnsPj'd 
began  to  project  treason.  Having  gained  over  IgaUuhe 
Sidarin  and  Sidpal,  two  great  Hindoo  chiefs  of Sultan- 
the  tribe  of  Kittrie,  Miran  Sidder,  deputy  to  the 
1  chief  secretary,  Sairtmud,  lord  of  the  private 
'chambers,  and  others,  they  watched  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  assassinate  the  king.  About  this  time, 

Mubarick  had  ordered  a  city  to  be  founded  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  calling  it  the  city  of 
Mubarick,  and  made  an  excursion  towards  Tib- 
berhind,  as  it  were  to  take  the  diversion  of  hunt¬ 
ing.  Having,  on  the  way,  received  advices  that 
Tibberhind  was  taken,  and  being  presented  with 
the  head  of  Fowlad,  he  returned  to  the  new  city. 

IS  He 
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a.  p.14.1’3.  lie  tliere  received  intelligence  that  war  was  car- 
rving  on  between  Ibrahim,  kingqf  the  Eastern 
provinces,  and  Hosliung  of  Malavi,  near  Calpie, 
■which  was  a  very  agreeable  piece  of  news  to  him, 
as  he  sough  tan  opportunity  to  expel  Ibrahim  from 
his  dominions.  He  therefore  gave  orders  to  mus¬ 
ter  his  army,  and  pitching  his  tent  without  the 
city,  delayed  a  few  days  in  regulating  and  col¬ 
lecting  his  forces,  during  M'hich  time  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  visit  the  new  works  without  fear  of 
danger,  having  never  given  offence  to  his  no¬ 
bility,  except  in  changing  or  turning  them  out 
of  their  governments  when  they  misbehaved. 

Upon  the  ninth  of  the  month  of  liigib,  in  the 
8ina ' '  year  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  according 
to  his  custom,  he  went  to  worship  at  a  new 
mosque  which  he  had  built  in  the  new  city,  with 
only  a  few  attendants.  The  conspirators  rushed 
in,  in  armour,  with  drawn  swords  upon  him,  and 
basely  assassinated  him.  The<  vizier  having  pre¬ 
viously  settled  matters  with  Mahommed,  one  of 
the  grandsons  of  the  emperor  Chizer,  raised  that 
prince  to  the  throne. 

fEs  cfcv  Mubarickreigned  thirteen  years,  threemonths, 
facter’  and  sixteen  days.  He  was  esteemed  a  man  of 
parts,  just  and  benevolent,  and,  though  no  great 
warrior,  had  he  lived  in  a  virtuous  age,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  he  possessed  talents  which  might 
render  him  worthy  of  a  throne. 

4sia'.  °f  ‘  Little  alteration  happened  in  the  north  of  Asia, 
during  the  reign  of  Mubarick.  Sharoch  sat  on 
the  throne  of  the  Moguls,  and  seemed  more  in¬ 
clined  to  rule  his  dominions' with  justice  and 
equity,  than  to  extend  their  limits  towards  India. 
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ACCORDING  to  the  custom  of  the  world,  ^P' g433, 
which. cannot  subsist  without  rule,  the  same  day 
that  Mubarick  was  sent  to  eternity,  Mahom-  Mahom- 
med#  was  established  upon  the  throne.  Tbeun-  throne!6 
|  grateful  assassin,  the  vizier,  received  the  title  of 
lord  of  the  world,  and  seized  upon  the  king’s 
treasure,  regalia,  and  other  effects,  discharging 
all  the  old  omrahs  from  office,  and  appointing 
new  ones,  who  might,  in  time,  serve  his  ambi¬ 
tious  views. 

Kummal,  the  deputy  vizier,  and  other  omrahs,  ™'d°^ise 
who  were  in  the  camp,  having  consulted  among  their  di«- 
themselves,  upon  hearing  of  the  king’s  death,  contcnt- 
resolved,  rather  than  kindle  a  civil  war  in  the 
country,  to  bear  with  the  times,  to  pay  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  new  king,  and  to  wait  a  more  proper 
and  more  Certain  opportunity  of  taking  revenge 
upon  the  conspirators.  They  came  into  the  city 
and  paid  their  compliments  to  Mahommed.  The  P^s*1*ier'* 
first  preferments  which  the  vizier  gave  away  to  1 
facilitate  his  future  schemes,  was  to  appoint  the 
two  Hindoo  conspirators  to  the  governments  of 
Biana,  Amrohi,  Narnoul,  and  Coram;  and  Mi¬ 
lan  Sidder,  dignified  with  a  title,  was  presented 
with  a  very  considerable  jagicr.  The  son  of  Seid 
Salem  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Chan  Azim, 
i  4  and 

*  His  titles  at  length  are,  Sultan  Mahommed  Shatr,  the  son 
ef  Ferid,  the  son  of  the  croj>eror  Chi/cr. 
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a.d.i4.?3.  and  the  governments  of  several  countries  were 
conferred  upon  him.  Bat  the  omrahs,  and  de¬ 
pendants  of  Mubarick,  were,  by  tricks  and  false 
accusations,  killed,  imprisoned,  banished,  rob¬ 
bed,  or  turned  out  of  office. 

A  slave  of  the  vizier,  whose  name  was  Rana, 
was  sent  collector  of  the  revenues  to  Biana,  but 
Eusoph  Lodi  fought  and  slew  him  near  that 
The  on.  place.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  omrahs 
arm?"*  “  ^Ie  emperors  Mubarick  and  Chizer,  who  saw 
5'  that  there  was  a  design  on  foot  to  deprive  them 
of  their  jagiers,  particularly  Chimun,  governor 
of  Budaoon,  Malleck  Lodi,  who  commanded  at 
Simbol,  Ali  of  Guzerat,  and  Amir  the  Turk, 
erected  the  spear  of  rebellion  ;  upon  which  the 
vizier,  deceived  by  the  behaviour  of  his  deputy 
Kummal,  gave  him  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  sent  Sidarin,  and  his  own  son  Eusoph, 
along-  with  him,  to  suppress  the  rebels.  But 
when  they  came  to  the  village»of  Birren,  Kum¬ 
mal  intended  to  take  revenge  on  Sidarin  and 
Eusoph,  for  the  murder  of  the  king.  He  there¬ 
fore  acquainted  Malleck  Lodi  of  his  resolutions, 
who,  for  that  reason,  made  no  motion  towards 
them.  This  design  being,  however,  discovered 
to  the  vizier,  he  sent  Hoshiar,  his  own  slave, 
with  a  great  army,  under  pretence  of  succours, 
with  private  instructions  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  the  plot.  Kummal  had,  at  Ahare,  joined  his 
forces  with  Malleck  Lodi,  before  the  reinforce¬ 
ment,  under  the  vizier’s  slave,  arrived.  Ho¬ 
shiar,  hearing  of  this  junction,  thought  that 
there  was  no  safety  for  him,  and  he  therefore 
fled,  with  Eusoph  and  Sidarin,  to  Delhi.  Kum¬ 
mal  immediately  sent  to  call  the  disaffected  om¬ 
rahs,  who  joined  him  without  delay,  so  that, 
upon  the  last  of  Ramzan,  he  moved,  with  a  great 
army,  towards  Delhi. 


The 
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The  vizier -shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel  of  a.d.  1433- 
Seri, ‘which  he  held  out  three  months ;  but  as 
the  party  of  Kummal  daily  gained  strength  and  The  vizier 
reputation,  he  was  driven  to  great  distress.  The  ^ecftadd. 
king,  perceiving  that  his  own  affairs  would  be 
ruined*,  if  he  should  adhere  to  the  vizier,  endea* 
voured  to  conciliate  matters  with  the  besiegers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sought  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  escape,  or  cutting  off  the  vizier. 

The  vizier  discovering  this  plot,  designed  to  be 
before-hand  with  the  king;  accordingly,  upon 
the  eighth  of  Mohirrim,  with  the  sons  of  Miran 
Sidder,  and  with  some  of  his  own  adherents,  he 
broke  into  the  king’s  apartment.  But  the  empe-  His  «>un- 
ror,  having  suspected  him  of  such  intentions,  had  ter  plot' 
privately  a  guard  at  hand,  who,  on  a  signal 
given,  rushed  upon  the  conspirators.  They  inn- 
mediately  betook  themselves  to  flight;  but  the 
vizier  was  cut  to  pieces,  as  he  was  rushing  out  at &  !la!K> 
the  door,  and  thus  met  the  fate  he  designed  for 
his  lord.  The  sons  of  Miran  Sidder,  and  the  rest 
of  the  assassins,  were  taken  and  put  to  death, 
while  Hoshiar  and  one  Mubarick,  who  were  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  were  publickly  executed.  The 
Kittries,  and  other  adherents  of  the  vizier,  afraid 
for  themselves,  rose  up  in  arms.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up,  ordering  the  Bagdat- 
gate  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  besiegers,  who, 
rushing  in  accordingly,  began  a  dreadful  mas¬ 
sacre  among  the  rebels,  till  they  entirely  sub- 
1  dued  them.  Such  as  remained  alive  were  bound 
and  put  to  death  at  the  tomb  of  the  emperor 
Mubarick. 

Kummal,  and  the  other  omrahs,  swore  allegi- 
ance  the  next  day,  for  the  second  time,  to  Ma-  allegiance 
hommed;  the  vizarit  was  conferred  on  Kummal,  ^ahom' 
and  Chimun  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Ghazi 
Malleck,  with  a  jagier.  The  other  omrahs  were 
confirmed 
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a.d.  mm.  confirmed  in  their  former,  offices,  governments, 
and  estates.  When  matters  were  completely  set- 
Thc  sultan  tied  at  Delhi,  the  king,  fay  the  advice  of  his 
rrto'  counsellors,  made  a  campaign  towards  Moultan, 
Mouitan,  and  encamping  near  the  city  of  Mubarick,  gave 
orders  to  draw  together  his.  army  from  all  the 
provinces.  Many  of  the  chiefs,  being  intimi¬ 
dated,  delayed  to  repair  to  the  imperial  standard 
till  Amejd  ul  Muluck  arrived  from  Moultan, .  add¬ 
ing  power  to  enforce  the  royal  commands,  by  a 
numerous  army,  which  he  brought  with  him. 
All  the  other  provincial  omrahs  hastened, to  the 
camp,  and  were  honoured  with  dresses,  and  other 
marks  of  favour  and  distinction.  The  king 
moved  towards  Moultan,  to  make  a  parade  with 
his  army,  and,  having  visited  the  tombs  of  the 
saints,  returned  to  his  capital, 
sndtoSam-  ln  the  year  eight  hundred  and  forty,  h@ 
marched  towards  Sammana,  and  detached  a  part 
of  his  army  against  Jisserit,  the  Gicker,  who  was- 
raising  disturbances.  The  country  of  Jisserit  was 
plundered,  and  the  king  returned  to  Delhi,  where 
he  gave  himself  upentirely  to  pleasure,  neglecting 
all  the  cares  and  necessary  affairs  of  government. 
The  accounts  of  the  king’s  luxurious  indolence 
soon  affected  the  state.  Dissatisfaction  began  to 
appear  first  in  Moultan,  where  a  tribe  of  Patans, 
called  Linga,  rose  in  rebellion.  At  the  same 
time,  Beloli  Lodi,  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Islam,  became  governor  of  Sirhind,  with¬ 
out  any  orders,  possessed  himself  of  the  city  and 
districts  of  ' Lahore  and  Debalpoor,  with  all  the 
country  hack  to  Panniput. 

ftats'tifc"  The  ^u^tau  receiving  intelligence  of  this  revolt, 
imperial  sent  his  whole  army  against  him,  who  drove  him 
army.  back  to  the  hills.  In  the  retreat  many  chiefs  of 
distinction  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  Beloli  re¬ 
cruited  his  army,  and,  when  the  imperial  forces 
were 
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were  withdrawn,  he  again  possessed  himself  of  a.d.  143a 
all  the  countries  from  which  they  had  driven 
him.  Mahommed,  this  fime,  sent  Hissam  Chan, 
the  vizier’s  deputy,  against  him,  who  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  beat  back  to  Delhi ;  upon  which 
Beloli*  wrote  to  the  king,  that  if  he  would  put 
Hissam  to  death,  who,  by  his  intrigues,  had  , 
been  the  occasion  of  this  rebellion,  he  would  lay 
down  his  arms. 

The  king  was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  this  The  Sui- 
arrogant  proposal,  and  accordingly  gave  orders 
for  the  death  of  Hissam.  He  also  deprived  the  rebels, 
Kummal  of  the  vizarit,  and  conferred  it  upon 
Hamid,  appointing  another  person  deputy,  with 
the  title  of  Hissam  Chan.  The  governors  of  the  . 
provinces  observing  this  pusillanimous  and  im¬ 
politic  behaviour  of  the  king,  predicted  his  de¬ 
struction,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  their  own  alienate  the 
independency;  while  the  subjects  and  zemin-  ^^jccts. 
dars,  foreseeing  (the  convulsions  that  must  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  state,  withheld  their  rents,  in  hopes-^0^8*™* 
that  they  might  be  passed  over  in  the  general  pire. 
confusion. 

Ibrahim,  sovereign  of  the  eastern  provinces,  a.d.  1440. 

}>ossessed  himself  of  several  districts  adjoining  to  H,g‘  44‘ 
lis  dominions ;  and  Mahmood  Chilligi  *,  king  of 
Malava,  made  an  attempt  on  the  capital;  and,  in 
the  year  eight  hundred  and  forty -four,  advanced 
within  two  crores  of  the  city.  Mahommed, 
struck  with  terror  in  this  urgent  situation  of  af¬ 
fairs,  imprudently  sent  an  embassy  to  Beloli,  to 
beg  his  assistance.  Beloli  accordingly,  with 
twenty  thousand  Persian  horse,  came  to  Delhi;  The  impo- 
Mahommed,  though  his  army  was  greatly  supe- 
rior  to  the  enemy,  was  afraid  to  take  the  field  by  behaviour 
himself,  but  committed  the  charge  of  the  whole  ofthtk,nC' 
to 


*  He  was  descended  of  tb.e  emperor  Fcrose  I,  of  the  tribe  of 
Chilligi,  emperors  of  Delhi. 
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a.d.  J44«.  to  liis  omrahs,  and  reposed  himself  in  the  Hararn. 
The  omrahs,  according'  to  ordef,  advanced 
with  the  army  against  the  enemy,  Beloli  leading 
the  van.  , 

When  Mahniood  Chilligi  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  king  of  Delhi  was  not  present,  he 
thought  it  was  meant  as  an  affront  to  him ;  and, 
to  be  on  a  footing  with  Mahommed,  he  commit¬ 
ted  the  charge  of  his  army  to  his  sons  Yeaz  ul 
Dien  and  Kudder  Chan.  The  two  armies  having 
hattiT™  engaged,  the  troops  of  Delhi  gave  way,  and  left 
Beloli  alone  to  dispute  the  field,  which  he  main¬ 
tained  with  invincible  resolution,  tillthefugitives, 
ashamed  of  their  behaviour,  returned  to  the  ac¬ 
tion.  Night,  however,  coming  on,  the  victory 
Was  left  undecided.  Mahmood  Chilligi  being 
greatly  frightened  by  a  dream  that  night,  and 
having  heard,  in  the  morning,  that  sultan 
Ahmed,  of  Guzerat,  was  advanced  as  far  as 
Mundo,  he  was  more  and  more 'intimidated,  and 
A  peace  began  to  be  desirous  of  making  peace :  but  shame 
concluded.  prevented  him  from  expressing  his  wishes.  At 
the  same  time,  Mahommed,  with  less  reason,  and 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  gave 
himself  up  to  base  fear,  and  sent  ambassadors 
with  presents  to  his  rival  to  beg  peace. 

M-ihmoed  Mahmood  Chilligi  was  overjoyed  at  these  pro-. 
chii%ide-  posals,  which  saved  the  appearance  of  hisreputa- 
tecioJi by  l'on>  immediately  accepting  them,  marched 
from  the  field.  Beloli,  who  now  began  justly  to 
despise  them  both,  and  to  aspire  to  the  empire, 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  his  own  troops, 
and  pursuing  Mahmood  Chilligi,  attacked  him 
upon  his  march,  defeated  him,  and  took  all  his 
baggage.  The  weak  Sultan,  who  did  not  hi- 
adopted  ty  therto  see  through  his  palpable  intentions,  gave 
thccuitan.  ],jm  t  ]ie  title  of  first  of  the  nobles  *,  and  adopted 
him  for  his  son. 

In 
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In, the  year  eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  the  A-D-  m4«- 
emperor  marched  to  Sarnmana,  giving  the  go- 
veraments  of  Lahore  and  Debalpoor  to  Beloli,  Hemarches 
and  ordering  him  to  expel  Jisserit.  He  himself 
returned  to  his  capital,  Beloli,  by  this  means, 
became  extremely  powerful,  and  recruited  a  great 
army  of  Afghans  ;  hilt,  instead  of  fighting  Jis¬ 
serit,  he  brought  him  over  to  his  party,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  seize  upon  several  districts,  without  any 
orders  from  the  King.  At  length,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  but  his  ambition,  he  drew  his 
army  against  Delhi,  which  he  besieged  for  some 
months,  but,  in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  his  enterprize. 

The  king’s  power  was  greatly  weakened,  and  The  ting’* 
began  to  decay  very  rapidly.  The  zemindars  of  de~ 
Biana  put  themselves  under  the  government  of 
Mahmood  Chilligi.  In  the  mean  time,  Mahom- 
med  fell  sick  and  died  in  the  year  eight  hundred  He  dies, 
andforty-nine,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  Hischarac- 
of  a  weak,  dissolute,  and  unwarlike  prince ;  ter’ 
owing  to  the  ambition  of  others  a  throne,  upon 
which  he  could  not  sit  with  dignity  himself.  He 
reigned  twelve  years  and  some  months,  and  his 
son  Alla  succeeded  him  in  the  empire. 

Sharoch,  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  dying  this  state  of 
year,  the  conquests  of  Timur  were  divided  As,a’ 
among  his  grand-children,  the  sons  of  the  prince 
Basinkar.  The  eldest  son  of  Sharoch,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Ulug  Bee,  enjoyed  the  imperial  titles,  but 
.his  power  was  confined  to  the  Western  Tartary, 
or  Transoxiana.  The  eldest  son  of  Basinkar 
possessed  himself  of  the  extensive  province  of 
Chorassan,  and  the  countries  towards  the  Indus ; 

Abul  Kasem,  the  third  son,  reigned  over  Ma- 
zinderan  and  Georgia ;  and  Mahommed,  the  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Basinkar,  became  sovereign  of  all  the 
Western  Persia.  The  empire  of  Delhi,  though  it 
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a. d.  1446.  was  in  some  measure  restored  by  Chizer  and 
Mubarick,  was  far  from '  being  as  extensive  as 
it  was  before  the  invasion  of  Timur.  Mabom- 
medan  princes  possessed  the  south  east  provinces, 
and  a  kind  of  empire  was  long  established  in 
the  Decan,  independent  of  the  crown  of  Ltelhi. 


ALLA 
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AlLA*,  the  son  of  Mahommed,  mounted  A^*-  |w- 
the  throne  upon  the  demise  of  his  father. 

All  the  omrahs,  excepting  Beloli  Lodi,  came  and  Al0^nts  th4 
-  swore  allegiance  to  him.  This  contempt  of  Belo-  throne, 
li,  the  new  Sultan  was  in  no  condition  to  chastise. 

But  having  collected  an  army,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  he  marched 
to  recover  Biana.  When  he  was  upon  the  way, 
there  was  a  rumour  propagated,  that  the'King  of 
the  East  was  advancing  towards  Delhi,  which, 
though  false,  brought  back  the  Emperor  to  his  ca-  .. 
pital ;  though  he  was  told  by  Hissam,  the  vizier, 
how  ridiculous  it  would  appear  in  a  king  to  be 
guided  by  a  vague  report.  This  reprimand 
brought  upon  the  vizier  Alla’s  displeasure. 

This  step,  however,  proved  ruinous  to  the  Loses  Ms 
Sultan’s  reputation,  and  the  meanest  of  the  peo-  rei’utatl0n- 
pie  feared  not  to  say  publickly,  that  he  was  a 
Aveaker  man,  and  a  greater  fool,  than  his  father.  His!uiary- 
He  marched  in  the  following  year  to  Budaoon, 
where  he  remained  some  time,  laying  out  gar¬ 
dens,  building  pleasure-houses,  and  making  en¬ 
tertainments,  and  then  returned  to  Delhi.  Pre¬ 
tending  that  the  air  of  Budaoon  agreed  better 
with  his  health,  he  expressed  an  inclination  of 
making  that  city  his  residence,  to  divert  him  from 
Avhich,  the  vizier,  took  much  pains,  but  only  in¬ 
curred  more  and  more  of  his  displeasure. 

All 

,#  His  titles  were,  Sultan '  Alla  ul  Dien  Ben  Mahommed 
Shaw. 
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a.d.1447-  All  Ilindostan  was,  at  this  time,  divided  into 
£^5'  separate  states ;  for  in  the  Decan,  Guzerat,  Ma- 
The *tate  of  lava,  Jionpoor,  and  Bengal,  there  were  princes 
Hindosian.  wj10  asSymC(j  the  style  and  dignity  of  kings;  while 
-  Decayed  Punjaab,  Debalpoor,  and  Sirhind,  even  to  Panni- 
condition  put,  was  possessed  by  Beloli.  Merowli,  and  all 
ofthcem-  tjie  country  to  the  Serai  of  Lado,  within  four¬ 
teen  miles  of  Delhi,  were  in  the  hands  of  Ahmed 
of  Mewat ;  Simbol,  close  to  the  walls  of  this  city, 
was  possessed  by  Deria  Lodi ;  Kole,  by  Isah ; 
Rabari,  by  Cut-tub,  the  Afghan  ;  Cumpela  and 
Pattiali,  by  the  Indian  prince  Partab ;  Biana  was 
subject  to  Daood  Lodi ;  so  that  the  city  of  Delhi, 
and  a  few  small  districts,  remained  only  to  the 
king. 

Beioi;  Beloli  made,  about  this  time,  another  attempt 
Tsu'cms-  uPon  ^1C  city,  but  was  not  more  successful  than 
fui  attempt  he  was  before.  The  king,  relieved  from  this 
upon  Delhi.  f|ayjg"cr,  began  to  consult  the  means  to  recover 
part  of  his  lost  empire,  advising  with  Cuttub, 
Isah,  and  Partab.  These  chiefs,  desirous  to 
weaken  him  still  more,  told  him,  that  the  om- 
rahs  were  all  disgusted  with  his  vizier ;  that, 
should  he  be  turned  out  of  office,  and  imprisoned, 
they  were  ready  to  pay  him  due  allegiance,  and 
made  no  doubt  bnt  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
would  put  on  a  more  favourable  aspect.  The 
weak  Alla  became  the  dupe  of  those  traitors,  and 
accordingly  imprisoned  and  disgraced  his  vizier. 
He  immediately  ordered  preparations  to  be  made 
for  removing  his  court  to  Budaoon,  from  which 
not  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  best  friends 
could  restrain  him;  though  they  represented,  in 
a  strong  light,  how  impolitite  it  would  be,  at 
such  a  juncture,  to  change  his  capital.  . 
jixeshis  Alla  accordingly,  in  the  year  eight  hundred 
BudMo* at  an(l  fiftv-two,  set  out  for  Budaoon,  leaving  His- 
sam  in  the  government  of  Delhi.  When  the 
Sultan  arrived  at  his  gew  capital*  Cuttub  and 
Partab 
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PartaJj  waited  upon  him,  and  told  him,  that  as  a.d.i44*. 
long  as -the  vizier -was  *qji.ve,  the  omrahs  could 
not  be  brought  to  trust  themselves  at  court.  The  orders  the 
weak  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  command  him  puT  totobe- 
to  be  gut  to  death;  but.  the  vizier’s  brother  hav-  death> 
ing  notice  given  him  of  this  bloody  purpose, 
found  means,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his 
friends,  to  release  him,  and  to  escape  to  Delhi,  who  escapes 
He  there  took  immediate  possession  of  all  the  t0  Ddh:’ 
king’s  effects,  and  turned  his  haram  out  of  the 
city.  “ 

Alla  put  off  the  time  by  ridiculous  procrasti¬ 
nations,  and  vain  excuses  of  the  weather,  and  un¬ 
lucky  times,  till  the  vizier  had  called  Beloli  to  and  places 
take  upon  him  the  empire.  Beloli,  glad  of  the 
opportunity,  amused  the  Sultan,  by  writing  to 
him,  that  he  was  coming  to  chastise  the  vizier, 
till  he  arrived  and  took  possession  of  the  city, 
taking  upon  himself  the  title  of  Sultan  Beloli.  . 

He,  however,  gavk  place  to  the  name  of  Alla,  in 
the  Chutba,  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
four. 

He  gave  the  city  in  charge  to  his  son,  Chaja 
Baezid,  marched  in  person  toDebalpoor,  and  col¬ 
lected  together  a  great  army  of  Afghans.  He 
wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  Alla,  that,  upon  his 
account,  he  had  expelled  the  vizier ;  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  answer,  from  that  weak  prince,  that  as  Alia  abdi- 
his  father  had  adopted  Beloli  as  his  son,  he  would  {£- 
esteem  him  his  brother  ;  he  moreover  promised  Mi. 
to  cede  to  him  the  empire,  upon  condition  that 
he  would  permit  him  to  live  quietly  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Budaoon.  Beloli  threw  immediately  the 
name  of  Alla  out  of  the  Chutba,  and  spread  the 
umbrella  of  empire  over  his  own  head.  Alla  re¬ 
mained  at  Budaoon  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  :  his 
reign  in  Delhi  being  seyen  years,  and  his  go¬ 
vernment  of  Budaoon  near  twenty-eight.  A 

vol,  ii.  k  weak. 
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a. d.  1450.  weak,  and  sometimes  a  wicked,  prince,  while  he 
retained  the  empire ;  ,ifi  a  private  station,  a 
peaceable,  if  not  a  virtuous  man. 

.state  of  Persia,  and  the  Western  Tartary,  were  in  con* 
Asia'  fusion  during  the  short  reign  of  Alla,  by  means 
of  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  descendants 
of  Timur,  who  had  divided  hisconquests  among 
them.  The  Mogul  empire  ceased,  in  factt  to 
exist,  though  Abu-Seid,  the  son  of  Mi  ran  Shaw, 
and  grandson  of  Timur,  kept  up  the  name  of  it 
in  the  Western  Tartary  and  Chorassan. 
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BELOLi: 


Beloli  was  an-  Afghan,  of  the  tribe  of  a. d.  14.50, 
Lodi,  which  people,  forming  themselves  into 
a  commercial  society,  carried  on  a  trade  be-  B'loU’*  h' 
tween  Persia  and  Hindustan.  In  the  time  of  the™  y' 
emperor  Ferose,  Ibrahim,  the  grandfather  of  Be¬ 
loli,  being  possessed  of  wealth,  made  his  way  at 
the  court  of  Delhi,  and  raised  himself  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Moultan.  Ibrahim  had  five  sons, 

Sultan,  Culla,  Firose,'  Mahommed,  and  Chaja, 
who,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  remained  in 
Moultan. 

When  Chizer,  afterwards  emperor,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  that  government,  Sultan  received  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  his  Afghan  troops.  In  the  action  which 
Chizer  had  with  Eckbal,  Sultan  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  tokillEckbal,  by  which  means  he  became  a 
great  favourite  with  Chizer.  He  was  accordingly 
appointed  by  that  prince  governor  of  Sirhind,  With 
the  title  of  Islam  Chan,  while  his  brothers  partook 
mf  his  fortune  ;  one  of  whom,  Calla,  the  father 
vof  Beloli,  had  a  district  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
brother.  The  wife  of  Calla,  who  was  his  own 
cousin,  being  smothered  by  the  fall  of  a  house,  Account  of 
when  with  child,  the  father  instantly  ripped  up  his  birth- 
her  belly,  and  saved  the  life  of  the  infant,  who 
afterwards  held  the  empire,  by  the  title  of  Sultan 
Beloli. 

Calla  beingkilled  in  an  action  with  the  Afghans  Distin-  ' 
pf  Neaz,  Beloli  went  to  his  uncle  Islam,  at  Sir-  -m 

*  ’  ■  K  a  -  hind,  an  action. 
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a. d.  1450.  hind,  and  upon  his  distinguishing  himself  in  a 
battle,  his  uncle  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Islam  was,  at  this  time,  so  powerful,  that 
lie  retained  twelve  thousand  Afghans,  mostly  of 
his  own  tribe,  in  his  service. 

Wam  re-  Islam,  at  liis  death,  though  lie  had  children 
BeioHto  the  h*s  own  come  to  maturity,  recommended  Be- 
loli  to  succeed  him.  The  troops,  upon  this,  di- 
S'ndl  vided  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  adhered  to 
Beloli,  one  to  Ferose,  brother  to  Islam,  who  had 
been  made  an  omrah  by  the  king  of  Delhi,  and 
the  other  to  Cuttub,  the  son  of  Islam.  But  Be¬ 
loli,  who  was  the  most  artful  of  tlie  three,  found 
.  means  to  weaken  his  rivals,  and  increase  his  own 
power. 

Cuttub  Cuttub  repaired  to  Delhi,  and  acquainted  the 
It  Tile  court  emPerov  Mahommed  V.  that  the  Afghans  of  Sir- 
of  Delhi,  hind  were  establishing  a  power,  which  unless  it 
was  soon  prevented,  would  shake  the  empire. 
The  Emperor  immediately  dispatched  his  vizier 
Secunder,  with  a  powerful  army,  to  bring  the 
chiefs  of  the  Afghans  to  court,  and  if  they  dis¬ 
obeyed,  to  expel  them  from  Sirhind.  Jisserit 
was  also  instigated  to  take  arms  against  them,  by 
which  means  they  were,  in  the  end,  driven  to  the 
hills;  but  upon  a  promise  of  peace,  and  of  their 
future  good  behaviour,  Firose  left  his  son  Shai 
Chan  and  Beloli  with  his  army,  and  with  some 
attendants,  went  to  J isserit  and  Secunder.  They, 
notwithstanding  their  promise,  by  the  advice  of 
Cuttub,  his  nephew,  who  was  in  the  imperial 
camp,  imprisoned  him  and  slew  all  his  attendants. 
They  also  dispatched  part  of  their  army  to  re¬ 
duce  Beloli,  but  he  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety, 
with  the  women  and  children.  Before  he  could 
join  Shai  Chan,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated, 
and  a  great  part  of  his  army  slain. 

When  Jisserit  had  retired  to  Punjab,  Beloli 
collected,  the  remains  of  his  tribe,  and  began  to 
raise 
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raise  .contributions,  or  plunder  -wherever,  he  a,  d.  1450. 
could,  and  as  he  was  extremely  generous  in  di- 
viding  the  spoil  among  his  followers,  he  soon  be-  Beloli  be¬ 
came  very  powerful.  Some  time  afteu,  Firose  cXrp°w* 
made  his  escape  from  Delhi,  and  joined  him; 
and  even  Cuttub,  repenting  of  his  former  beha¬ 
viour,  found  means  to  be  reconciled  to  Beloli. 

Beloli  soon  after  invaded  Sirhind,  and  possessed 
himself  of  that  province.  Upon  receiving  intel¬ 
ligence  of  these.transactions,  tire  emperor  Ma- 
hommed  sent  Hissam,  his  vizier,  with  a  great 
army  against  him.  Beloli  took  the  iield,  and 
giving  the  vizier  battle,  defeated  him,  by  which 
his  power  and  reputation  greatly  increased. 

We  are  told,  that  when  Beloli  was  yet  a  i»  promised 
youth  in  his  uncle’s  service,  one  day  he  was  per-  b/a'SS" 
mitted  to  pay  his  respects  to  a  famous  Dirvesh  of  vcsh- 
Sammana,  whose  name  was  Sheidai.  When  he 
sat  in  a  respectful  posture  before  him,  the  Dir¬ 
vesh  cried  out,  »in  an  enthusiastic  manner, 

“  Who  will  give  two  thousand  rupees  for  the 
“empire  of  Delhi  ?”  Upon  which,  Beloli  told 
him,  he  had  only  one  thousand  six  hundred  ru¬ 
pees  in  the  world,  which  he  ordered  his  servant 
to  bring  immediately  and  present  to  the  Dir¬ 
vesh.  The  Dirvesh  accepted  the  money,  and, 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  Beloli,  sa¬ 
luted  him  king. 

The  companions  of  Beloli  ridiculed  him  very  R'flnc^'°" 
much  for  this  action  :  but  he  replied,  “That,  if  S'” 1 
“  the  thing  came  to  pass,  he  had  made  a  cheap 
“  purchase  ;  if  not,  the  blessing  of  a  holy  man 
“  could  do  him  no  harm.  ”  Upon  a  mind  natu¬ 
rally  ambitious,  and  in  an  age  of  superstition, 
this  prediction  of  the  Dirvesh  might  have  great 
effect  in  promoting  its  own  end  ;  for  when  a 
man’s  mind  is  once  bent  upon  the  attainment 
of  one  object,  the  greatest  difficulties  will  he 
K  3  often 
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oflcn  surmounted  by  a  steady  perseverance. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

After  Beloli  bad  defeated  the  vizier,  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  MabomnicH,  as  before  related, 
laying  tile  whole  blame  of  bis  rebellion  upon  the 
vizier's  conduct  Innards  him.  When  Slmhoin- 
med  basely  complied  with  his  desire  of  cutting 
off  the  vizier,  Beloli,  according  to  his  promise, 
waited  upon  the  king,  that  be  might  be  better 
able  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  at  court.  He  ma¬ 
naged  bis  affairs  at  Delhi  so  well,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sirhind  was  conferred  upon  him,  to¬ 
gether  w  ith  other  districts  near  it,  confirmed  to 
him  in  jagier;  which  were  the  means  that  ena¬ 
bler!  him  to  mount  the  throne,  'as  we  have 
abeady  seen,  in  the  former  reign.  lie  had, 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  nine  sons,  Chaja 
Baczid,  Nizam,  who  was  afterwards  king  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Seconder  ;  Barbee,  Mubarick, 
Alla,  Jemm&l,  Jacob,  Musah,t  and  JellM  ;  and 
of  omrab.s  of  lenown,  who  were  related  to  him, 
there  were  thirty-six  in  the  empire. 

As  Hamid,  the  vizier,  who  conferred  the  em¬ 
pire  upon  him,  had  great  influence  still  in  the 
state,  he  treated  him  for  some  time  with  honour 
and  respect.  Being  one  day  in  Hamid's  house, 
at  an  entertainment,  he  oidcrcd  the  companions 
whom  lie  carried  with  him,  to  make  themselves 
appear  as  foolish  and  ridiculous  as  possible,  that 
the  vi.icr  might  consider  them  as  silly  fellows  ; 
that  so  he  might  be  less  upon  his  guard  against 
them.  When  they  accordingly  came  into  com-'' 
pany,  some  tied  their  shoes  to  their  girdles,  and 
others  put  them  up  in  the  niches  of  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Hamid  asked  them  the  reason  of  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  behaviour.  They  replied,  that  they 
were  afraid  of  thieves.  When  they  had  taken 
their  seats  upon  the  carpet,  ofie  of  them  began 


to  praise  the  -flowers,  and  brightness  of  the  co-  j 
lours,  saying,  He  would,  be  extremely  glad  to 
have  such  a  carpet,  to  send  home  to  his  own 
to  ,mak]e,  caps- 'for  his  boys.  .  Hamid 
1  ,sheil,  ,and  told  him,,  he  would  give  him 
'  T'Vet  or  brocade  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
plates  and  boxes  of  perfumes  were  laid  before 
them,  some  began  to  rub  the  finest  otter  of  roses 
all  over  them,  others  to  drink  it,  and  others  to 
.  devour  whoJe. festoons  of  flowers,  while  the. 
beetle  stood  no  chance,  but  was  eat  up,  cover 
and  all ;  some,  who  had  eaten  large  pieces  of 
chunam,  by  having  their  mouths  burnt,  made 
a  terrible  outcry ;  and,  in  this  kind  of  foolery 
|  ,  every  one  was  endeavouring  to  outdo  another’ 

.  while  the  king  and  the  vizier  were  almost  burst- 

•  mg  with  laughter. 

-The  vizier,  imagining  that  this  behaviour  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  king’s  humour,  who  had  a  mind 
to  make  merry  m  hts  house,  was  extremely  pleased 
and  nad  no  suspiciomof  men  given  to  so  much 
mirth.  The  next  visit  the  king  paid  to  Hamid 
a  greater  number  of  his  attendants  were  admir¬ 
ed  :  but  as  Hamid  had  still  a  greater  number  of 

his  own  friends  within  the  court,  it  was  necessary 
to  gain  admission  for  some  more- of  the  kWs 
people,  who  were  stopped  without  by  the  guards 
ilie  king  having  before  instructed  them ‘how  to 
proceed  in  this  case,  they  began  loudly  to  wran- 

•  gle  with  the  guard,  and  threw  out  bitter  invec¬ 
tives  against  the  king,  for  permitting  them  to 
be  so  unworthily  treated.  They  even  swore  that, 
they  respected  the  vizier,  and  would  see  him 

The  vizier  hearing  this,  ordered  the  doors  to  The 
be  thrown  open,  and  as  many  to  be  admitted  as  scize 
the  court  could  contain.  This  point  beiim-  c.ain-  °"n 
ed,  the  king  gave  the  signal,  and  all  his^people 
drawing  at  once,  told  Hamid’s  servants  to  remain 
K  quiet, 
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a. p.  1451.  quiet,  and  they  should  come  to  no  harm.  Ppon 
which  two  or  three  seized  the  vizier  and  bound 
him.  The  king  then  told  him,  that  gratitude 
was  a  security  for  his  life,  but  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  he  should  retire  from  business,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  cares  of  a  futur£  state. 
After  this  the  king  ruled  without  fear  or  controul. 

The  same  year,  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
fifth  of  the  Higera,  he  left  Delhi,  under  the 
charge  of  his  eldest  son,  Baezid,  and  marched 
towards  Moultan  to  recruit  his  army,  and  to  re- 
htcs'the8'  Su'ate  all  the  western  provinces.  Some  of  his 
western'  Omrahs  being  dissatisfied  at  this  time,  left  him, 
provinces.  an(]  joined  Mahmood,  king  of  Jionpoor,  who, 
during  the  absence  of  Beloli,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six,  advanced 
Avitli  a  great  arm}',  and  laid  siege  to  Delhi.  Be¬ 
loli  hastened  from  Debalpoor,  inarch  by  inarch, 
nor  halted  till  he  reached  Perah,  within  thirty- 
miles  of  Delhi. 

Mahmood  sent  thirty  thousand  horse,  and 
thirty  elephants,  under  the  command  of  Herevi, 
against  him.  When  the  action  began,  Cuttub, 
who  excelled  in  archery,  having  sunk  an  arrow 
in  the  forehead  of  one  of  Herevi’s  elephants,  the 
animal  became  outrageous,  and  broke  the  lines, 
iseioiide-  Cuttub,  in  the  mean  time,  advancing  against 
a'mVof  Diria  Lodi,  one  of  the  disaffected  omrahs,  who 
Mahmood.  had  joined  Mahmood,  cried  out — “For  shame  ! 
“  Diria,  where  is  your  honour,  thus  to  wage  war 
“  against  your  own  kindred,  and  to  invest  your 
“  wife  and  family  in  the  city  of  Delhi,  when  you 
“  ought  rather  to  defend  them  against  your  na- 
“  tural  enemies?”  “  Pursue  me  not,”  said  Diria, 
“  and  I-  am  gone;”  and  he  immediately  wheeled 
off,  followed  by  all  the  Patans,  or  Afghans,  in 
Herevi’s  army.  The  other  troops  being  thus 
deserted,  gave  way,  and  Herevi  was  taken  pri- 
8  sonpr ; 
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soner;  but,  having,  with  his  own  hand,  just  a. d.  1451. 
killed  the  brother  of  RaijKirren,  that  omrah,  in 
revenge,  struck  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  to  the 
emperor.  Upon  receiving  the  news  of  tthis  de¬ 
feat,  Mahmood  raised  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and 
retrcatbd  with  great  precipitation  to  Jionpoor. 

The  power  of  Beloli  became  firmly  established, 
and  he  began  to  turn  bis  thoughts  upon  new  ac¬ 
quisitions.  -His  .first  movement  was  towards 
Mewat,  where  Hamid,  the  vizier,  submitted 
himself  to  his  authority.  The  emperor  took 
seven  pergunnahs  from  Ilamid,  and  permitted 
him  to  hold  the  remainder  in  fee.  Beloli  from 
thence  inarched  to  Birren,  and  Dina,  governor 
of  Simbol,  presented  him  with  seven  more  pei- 
gunnahs,  and  submitted  in  like  manner.  He 
then  took  the  route  of  Koli,  and  confirmed  Isah 
in  that  government.  He  continued  his  progress 
to  Burhanabad,  and  gave  that  province  to  Mu- 
barick,  while  Boga  was  delivered  over  to  Rai 
Partab.  But. when  he  advanced  to  Raberi,  Cut- 
tub,  the  son  of  Hassen,  the.  governor,  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  the  fort,  but  the  king  took  it  in  a  few  - 
days  by  capitulation,  and  again  settled  him  in 
the  same  government.  Beloli  marching  from 
thence  to  Attava,  regulated  that  government, 
and  confirmed  the  former  Suba. 

An  omrah,  called  Jonah,  quitted  about  this 
time  the  court  in  disgust,  and  joined  Mahmood, 
king  of  the  East,  from  whom  lie  received  the 
government  of  Shumseabad.  Jonah  instigated 
Mahmood  to  make  another  attempt  upon  Delhi, 
who,  for  that  purpose,  took  the  route  of  Attava, 
where  he  met  Beloli..  The  armies,  the  first  day 
of  their  appearance  in  sight,  on  both  sides  sent 
out  parties  to  skirmish,  but  nothing  remarkable 
was  done,  and,  the  next  day,  they  began  to 
treat,  when  it  was  agreed,  that  Beloli  should  keep 
possession  of  all  the  countries  possessed  by  the 
emperor 
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a  d.i«i.  emperor  Mubarick,  and  that  Mahtpood  should 
bold  all  that  was  in  the  possession  of  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  pf  Jionpoor;  that  the  former  should 
give  up  all  the  elephants  taken  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  with  Herein,  and  the  latter  turn  Jonah  out 
;  of' his  government. 

offended  Mahmood,  immediately  after  this  pacification, 

with Bdoii.  re turned  to  Jionpoor,  and  Beloli  went  to  Shum- 
seahad  to  take  possession  of  it.  This  latter  expe¬ 
dition  of  Beloli  greatly  offended  Mahmood,  and 
lie  immediately  returned  to  Shumseabad,  where 
I  the  omrahs,  Cuttub  and  Diria,  surprized  his 

camp  in  the  night.  But  during  the  attack,  the 
horse  of  Cuttub  having  trod  upon  a  tent-pin, 
threw  him,  and  he  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
his  party  retreated  to  their  own  camp.  Beloli 
drew  out  his  army  in  the  morning,  but  received 
Die..  advice  that  Mahmood  had  just  expired,  and  that 
the  omrahs  had  set  up  his  son  Mahommed  ; 
i  and,  by  the  mediation  of  Bibi  Baja,  the  young 
\  king’s  mother,  who  probably  had  received  pre- 
j  vious  assurances,  a  peace  was  immediately  con- 
;  eluded.  Mahommed  returned  to  Jionpoor,  and 
I  ,  Beloli  took  the  route  of  Delhi, 
j  Before  the  king  arrived  at  the  capital,  he  re- 

!  ceived  a  letter  from  Chumse  Chatoon,  the  sister 
j  of  Cuttub,  conjuring  him,' in  the  most  tender 

:  manner,  not  to  suffer  her  brother  to  remain  in 

;  captivity,  This  prevailed  upon  Beloli  to  break 
the  peace  he  had  just  concluded,  and  to  march 
1  towards  Jionpoor.  Mahommed  met  him  near 
j  Sirsutti.  The  younger  brother  of  Mahommed, 

>  Hassen,  fearing  his  brother’s  resentment  for  some 
;  trespass,  took  this  opportunity  of  marching  off, 
with  all  his  adherents,  to  Kinnoge.  Sittal,  his 
other  brother,  soon  followed  him  ;  but  the  de- 
"tachment  which  Beloli  had  sent  after  Hassen,  met 
Sittal  on  the  way,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Beloli 
determined,  to  keep  him  as  a  ransom  for  Cuttub. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  omralis  conspired  against  a.d.  145s. 
Mahommed,  king  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  and 
having  assassinated  him*  advanced  Hassen,  his  Mahom- 
brother,  who  had  fled  to  Kinnoge,  to  the.tbrone. 

Beloli,  for  what  reason  we- know  not, ‘took  no 
advantage  of  these  disorders,  but  now  entered 
into  a  mice  with  Hassen  for  the  space  of  four 
years ;  Cut-tub  and  Sittal  being  interchangeably 
released,  Beloli  returned  towards  Shumseabad, 
whither  Bir-Singi,  the  son  of  llai  Partab,  came 
to  pay  his  respects.  But  as  his  father  had  taken 
a  standard  and  a  pair  of  drums  formerly  from  Treachery 
_the  omrah  Deria  in  an  action,  that  base  man  ofD*™' 
thought  to  wipe. off  that  dishonour  by  assassi¬ 
nating  Bir-Singhi.  Cuttub,  the  son  of  Hassen, 
Mubariz,  and  Rai  Partab,  differing  with  the 
cruel  traitor  about  this  murder,  were  obliged  to 
fly  to  Hassen,  king  of  the  Eastern  provinces. 

Beloli,  after  these  transactions,  returned  to 
Delhi. 

But,  upon  account  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
viceroy  of  Moultan,  and  the  disorders  in  Pun- 
jaab,  he  marched  towards  that  quarter.  Upon 
his  way,  he  heard  that  the  Eastern  monarch, 

Hassen,  was  advancing,  in  his  absence,  with  a 
great  army,  to  take  Delhi.  He  therefore,  through 
necessity,  returned,  and  leaviug  Delhi  in  charge  Beloli 
of  Cuttub  and  Jehan,  he  went  out  to- meet  the  a^irsf 
enemy.  The  two  armies  having  met  at  the  vil-  Ha“«n- 
lage  of  Chundwar,  they  skirmished  without  in¬ 
termission  for  seven  days.  A  peace  was  at  length 
patched  up  for  the  term  of  three  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  truce,  Hassen  invested  Attava, 
took  it,  and  drew  over  Ahmed,  governor  of 
Mewat,  and  Rustum  of  Koli,  to  his  interest, 
while  Ahmed,  who  commanded  at  Selwan,  and 
was  also  governor  of  Biana,  struck  money  and 
read  the  chutba  in  his  name.  Hassen,  with  one 
’  hundred 
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A.n.  T4.(2.  hundred  thousand  horse  and  a  thousand  elc- 
pbants,  marched  from  At  t  a va.  towards  Delhi; 
and  Beloli,  no  ways  intimidated  by  that  great 
force,  marched  out  boldly  to  meet  him.  The 
two  armies  having  advanced  to  Battevara,  en¬ 
camped  for  some  time  in  sight  of  each  other,  and 
after  some  skirmishes,  in  which  there  was  no 
superiority  of  advantage  on  either  side,  they 
again  struck  up  a  peace.  But  this  pacification 
was  not  permanent.  Hassen  advanced  again 
towards  Delhi  some  months  after,  and  was  op¬ 
posed  at  the  village  of  Sinkar,  and  obliged  to 
depart  upon  peaceable  terms. 

Much  about  this  time,  the  mother  of  Hassen, 
Bibi  Raja,  died  at  Attava,  and  the  Raja  of  Gua- 
lier  and  Cut  tub  went  to  console  him  upon  that 
occasion.  When  in  discourse,  Cuttub  perceived 
that  Hassen  was  a  bitter  enemj’  of  Beloli,  lie  be¬ 
gan  to  flatter  him  after  this  manner: — Beloli  is 
one  of  your  dependants,  and  cannot  think  of  con¬ 
tending  long  with  you.  If  I  do  not  put  you  in 
possession  of  Delhi,  look  on  my  word  as  nothing, 
fie  then,  with  much  art,  got  leave  to  depart  from 
Hassen’s  court,  and  returned  to  Delhi,  and  there 
he  told  to  Beloli  that  he  had  escaped  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  from  the  hands  of  Hassen,  who 
was  meditating  a  fresh  war  against  him. 
iwAihXs"  -About  this  time,  the  abdicated  emperor,  Alla, 
rra  a  its.  cj je(|  at  Buda0on,  upon  which  Hassen  went  to 
settle  matters  at  Budaoon,  and,  after  the  fune¬ 
ral  ceremonies  were  over,  he  took  that  country 
from  the  children  of  Alla.  Marching  from 
thence  to  Simbol,  he  imprisoned  Mubarick,  go- 
Hass™  vevnoi  of  that  province;  then  marching  towards 
nuht'ei  °  T> tT h i ,  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  lie  crossed  the  river  Jumma  near  Gutte- 
ruitch.  Beloli,  who  was  at  Sirhind,  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  intelligence  of  this  invasion,  returned 
with 
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with' all  expedition  to  save  his  capital.  Several  a.  d.  1478. 
slight  actions  ensued,  h\  which  Hassen  had  in 
general  the  advantage.  - 

Cuttub  ■  dispatched  a  person  to  Hassen,  in¬ 
forming  him,  that  Beloli  was  ready  to  relinquish- 
all  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  upon 
condition  he  should  leave  him  in  possession  of 
all  the  provinces  on  this  side  of  that  river. 

These  terms  being  accepted,  they  reversed  their 
hostile  spears,  and  Hassen  marched  homeward. 

But  Beloli,  in  a  perfidious  manner,  broke  the 
peace,  and,  pursuing  Hassen,  attacked  him  Beloli** per- 
uipon  his  inarch,  killing  a  great  number,  and  fidy- 
taking  forty  ornrahs  prisoners,  besides  part  of 
his  treasure  and  equipage.  Beloli  pursued  his 
victory,  and  took  several'  districts  belonging 
to  Hassen,  such  as  Campul,  Pattiali,  Shumse- 
abad,  Sickite,  Marhera,  Sittali,  and  Koli,  ap¬ 
pointing  agents  to  manage  them  under  himself. 

But  when  he  hdd  pursued  Hassen  as  far  as. 
Arumbidger,  the  latter  stood  his  ground,  and 
engaged  Beloli.  The  victory  being  dubious,  a 
peace  was  patched  up  between  them,  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Doiipamou  being  settled  as  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  empires.  After  this  pacifi¬ 
cation,  Hassen  proceeded  to  Raberi,  and  Beloli 
returned  to  Delhi, 

Hassen  could  not,  however,  forget  the  perfidy 
of  Beloli.  He  recruited  his  arm)*,  and  some  time 
after  marched  against  him,  and  met  him  at  the 
.village  of  Sinhar,  when  an  obstinatebattle  ensued, 
in  which  Hassen  was  defeated,  and  lost  all  his 
treasure  and  baggage,  which,  together  with  an 
addition  of  reputation,  greatly  promoted  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Beloli,  Hassen  having  retreated  to  Rabe¬ 
ri,  he  was  followed  thither  by  Beloli,  and  upon 
standing  a  second  engagement,  he  was  agJin  to¬ 
tally  defeated.  After  the  battle,  he  retreated 
towards  Gualier ;  the  raja  of  Guaiicr  brought 
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'll!0'  88?8’  sonu>  ^ac^s  of  rupees,  elephants,  horses,  ca- 
mels,  and  a  fine  set  of  camp  equipage,  and  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  Calpie. 

Beloli  marched,  in  the  mean  time,  to  Attava, 
where  he  besieged  Ibrahim,  the  brother , of  Has- 
sen,  and  took  the  place  by  Capitulation.  He, 
however,  generously  made  him  a  present  of  the 
fort,  ami  proceeded  to  Calpie ;  Hassen  met  him 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  they  remain¬ 
ed  for  some  months.  But  Rai  Charid  of  Buxar, 
coming  over  to  Beloli,  shewed  him  a  passable 
ford  in  the  river,  by  which  he  crossed,  and  at¬ 
tacking  Hassen,  defeated  him  and  drove  him  to 
Jionpoor,  upon  which  Beloli  turned  off  to  the 
left  towards  Kinncge.  Hassen  again  met  him 
near  that  city,  but  he  was  once  more  defeated 
with  gieat  slaughter.  His  regalia  and  equipage 
were  taken,  and  also  the  chief  lady  of  his  se¬ 
raglio,  Bibi  C’onza,  the  daughter  of  Alla,  empe- 
.  wor  of  Delhi,  who  was  treated  with  great  respect. 
Beloli  returned,  after  this  victory,  to  Delhi. 

Affairs  of  Having  recruited  and  regulated  his  army,  he. 

the  empire,  advanced  the  spear  of  hostility  again  towards 
Jionpoor.  He  conquered  that  country,  and  gave 
it  to  Mubarick  Loliani,  leaving  Cuttub,  Jehan, 
and  other  omrahs,  at  Migouli,  to  secure  his  con¬ 
quests.  He  himself  went  to  Budaoon,  where  Ini 
soon  after  heard  of  Cutt ub's  death.  Jehan,  Mu- 
barick,  and  other  omrahs,  though  they  kept  up 
the  appearance  of  fidelity,  were,  after  the  death 
of  Cuttub,  concerting  measures  to  throw  off  Be 
loli  •  yoke.  Beloli  being  apprized  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  marched  towards  Jionpoor,  and  drove 
away  Hassen,  who  had  made  an  attempt,  to  le- 
cover  it,  and  placed  Barbee,  one  of  his  own  sons, 
upon  the  throne  of  Jionpoor.  He  himself  re¬ 
turnee!  to  Calpie,  which  he  took,  and  gave  to 
liis  grandson,  Azini  Humaioon,  the  son  of  his 
eldest  son  Baizied.  He  directed  then  his  march 
to 
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to  Dolepore,  raising  a  tribute  upon  the  raja  of  that  ad.  1478. 
place,  who  began  to  rahfcc  himself  among  Beloli’s 
subjects..  The  king  marched  from  thence  to  a 
place  in  the  districts  of  Rintimpore,  which  he 
plundered,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Delhi. 

Beloli  being  now  extremely  old,  and  infirmi-  Bdoi;,oM 
ties  beginning  daily  to  increase  upon  him,  he  di-  andlnErm• 
vided  his  dominions  among  his  sous,  giving  Jion- 
poor  to  Barbee  ;  Kurrah  and  Manikpore  to  Mu- 
barick ;  Barage  to  his  nephew  Mahommed,  fa¬ 
mous  by  the  name  of  Kalla  Par,  or  the  Black 
Mountain  ;  Lucknore  and  Calpie,  to  Humaioon, 

•whose  father,  Baezid,  was  assassinated  a  little 
before  by  his  own  servant;  Budaoon  to  Chan  Je-  } 

ban,  one  of  his  old  omrahs,  and  a  relation  ;  and  ] 

Delhi,  with  several  countries  between  the  two 
rivers,  to  bis  son  Nizam,  known  afterwards  by 
the  name  of  Sultan  Secunder,  whom  he  appoint-  .  ■ 

-ed  his  successor  in  the  imperial  dignity. 

-  Some  time  affer  this  division  the  emperor 
proceeded  to  Gualier,  and  raising  a  tribute  of  . 
eighty  lacks  of  rupees  from  the  raja  of  that  place,  .  j 

came  to  Attava,  from  whence  he  expelled  Sickit 
Sing,  and  then  turned  his  face  towards  Delhi. 

Falling  sick  upon  his  march,  many  of  the  omrahs  He  fails 
were  desirous  that  he  should  alter  his  former  will,  ,Ick'  I 
with  respect  to  the  succession,  which,  they  said,  j 
was  the  undoubted  right  of  Humaioon,  his 
grandson.  The  sultana,  upon  this,  wrote  to  her 
son  Nizam,  who,  having  heard  of  his  father's  \ 
jllnessj-was  setting  out  from  Delhi,  by  no  means 
to  come,  otherwise  lie  might  be  imprisoned  by  j 

the  omrahs  :  at  the  same  time  the  king,  by  the  j 
advice  of  some  omrahs,  ordered  public  letters  to  j 

be  sent  him,  to  hasten  him  to  the  camp,  that  he  j 

might  see  him  before  his  death.  Nizam  was 
greatly  perplexed  how  to  act  upon  this  nice  occa¬ 
sion.  He,  at  length,  was  advised  by  Cuttuluk, 
the  vizier,  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Hassen,  who 
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A.D.  1483.  was  then  prisoner  at  Delhi,  to  pi*tb,  his. tents 
without  the  city,  and  J.6  advance  by  very  slow 
inarches.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king's  disease 
overcame  him,  and  he  died  at  Malauli,  in  the 
pergunnah  of  Sikitc,  in  the  year  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  having- reigned  thirty-eight 
years,  eight  months,  and  seven  days. 

His  chaise-  Beloli  was,  for  those  days,,  esteemed  a  virtuous 
and  mild  prince,  executing  justice  to  the  utmost 
of  his  knowledge,  and  treating  his  courtiers  ra¬ 
ther  as  his  companions  than  his  subjects.  When 
he  came  to  the  empire,  he  divided  the  public 
treasure  among  his  friends,  and  could  be  seldom 
prevailed  upon  to  mount  the  throne,  saying, 
“That  it  was  enough  for  him  that  the  world 
“knew  he  was  king,  without  his  making  a  vain 
“  parade  of  royalty.”  He  was  extremely  tem¬ 
perate  in  his  diet,  and  seldom  ate  at  homei 
Though  a  man  of  no  great  literature  himself,  he 
was  fond  of  the  company  of  lekrned  men,  whom 
he  rewarded  according  to  their  merit.  He  had 
given  so  many  proofs  of  personal  bravery  that 
none  could  doubt  it ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
often  Cautious  to  excess,  never  choosing  to  trust 
much  to  chance,  and  delighting  greatly  in  net- 
gotiation. 

State  of  During  the  long  reign  of  Beloli,  in  Delhi,  the 

A“a-  empire  of  Persia  remained  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  principalities,  most  of  them  subject  to 
the  descendants  of  TimuT-Bec  and  Zingis  Chan. 
Ismaicl,  who  afterwards  founded  the  dynasty  of, 
the  Sosis-of  Persia,  began  to  make  some  figure,  hi 
the  Western  Asia,  before  the  death  of  Beloli. 
Transoxiana,  the  most  of  Cborassan,  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  towards  the  Indus,  were  subject  to  the 
posterity  of  Tinmr,  who’ were  engaged  >n  almost 
uninterrupted  hostilities  against  one  another. 
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THE  omrahs,  immediately  upon  the  death 
of  Beloli,  formed  themselves  into  a  council,  in 
which  some  appeared  to  be  attached  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Azim  Humaioon,  some  to  Barbee,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Sultan  then  living,  and  some  to 
Nizam,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Secunder, 
in  consequence  of  his  father's  will.  When  they 
Were  debating,  the  mother  of  Secunder,  whose 
name  was  Rana,  originally  a  goldsmith's  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  raised  to  the  Sultan’s  bed  by  the  fame 
of  her  beauty,  dime  behind  the  curtain  in  the 
great  tent,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  omrahs  in 
favour  of  her  son.  Upon  which  Isah,  the  nephew 
of  Beloli,  answered  ner  in  a  disrespectful  man¬ 
ner,  and  concluded  with  saying,  that  # gold¬ 
smith’s  offspring  was  not  qualified -to  hold  the 

Firmilli,  who  had  been  dignified,  by  Beloli, 
with  the  title  of  first  of  the  nobles,  a  stout  daring 
than,  took  him  up,  and  told  him,  That  Beloit 
Was  yet  scarce  cold  in  his  hearse,  and  that  the 
man  who  threw  such  ungenerous  aspersions  upon 
his  family  ought  to  he  despised.  Isah  replied,  - 
That  silence  would  better  become  him,  who  was 
only  a  servant  of  the  state.  Upon  which  rhe 
other  rose  up  in  a  rage,  and  told  him,  he  was 
indeed  a  servant  of  Secunder,  and  w  ould  main- 
tam'hfsrightagainst  all  who  durst  oppose  ir.  lie 
rushed  out  of  the  council,  followed  by  all  his 
party,  and  carried  off  the  body  of  tile  deceased 
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ad.  148*-  king  to  Jellali,  where  be  was  met  by  Secunder, 
who  there  ascended  his  father’s  throne. 

Secundcr  Secundcr  sending  th5  corpse  of  his  father  to 
throne! the  Delhi,  marched  against  Isah,  and  having  defeated 
Defeats  kim,  afterwards  forgave  his  offence.  Returning 
andpardons  then  to  Delhi,  he,  in  the  manner  of  his  father, 
bah-  conferred  favours  upon  all  his  kindred.  Secunder 
had,  at  this  time,  six  sons,  Ibrahim,  JeMl,  Ish- 
rnaiel,  Hassein,  Mahmood,  and  Humaioon,  and 
likewise  fifty-three  omrahs  of  distinction  of  his 
own  family,  in  his  service. 

Marches  Some  time  after  his  accession,  Secunder 
brother marched  towards  ltaberi,  and  besieged  his  own 
AUum.  brother,  Allum,  in  the  fort  of  Chundwar,  for 
some  days.  Allum  evacuated  the  place,  and  fled 
to  Isah  Lodi,  at  Pattiali.  Secunder  gave  Raberi 
to  Firmilli,  went  in  person  to  Attava,  and  call¬ 
ing  Allum,  his  brother,  to  court,  gave  him  pos- 
Againde-  session  of  that  country.  He  then  advanced  to 
c-*ts  sa  •  pattiali,  engaged  Isah  a  second  time,  wounded, 
and  defeated  him  ;  after  which  Isah  threw  him¬ 
self  upon  Seconder’s  mercy,  was  pardoned,  and 
soon  after  died  of  his  wound. 

Seconder,  about  that  time,  sent  a  trusty  per¬ 
son  to  Barbee,  his  brother,  king  of  Jionpoor, 
desiring  he  would  do  him  homage,  and  order  his 
name  to  be  read  first  in  the  chutba  ail  over  his  do¬ 
minions.  Barbee  rejected  these  proposals,  and 
Marches  Secunder  marched  against  him.  Barbee  and 
brother  Calla  Par  came  out  in  order  of  battle  to  meet  him. 
Barbee.  An  action  ensued,  in  which  Calla  Par,  charging 
too  far  among  the  troops  of  Delhi,  was  taken r 
His  policy,  prisoner.  Secunder,  upon  seeing  him,  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  embraced  him,  saying,  that  he 
esteemed  him  as  his  father,  and  begged  to  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  his  son.  Calla  Par,  confounded  at  the 
honour  done  him,  replied,  that,  except  his  life, 
he  had  nothing  to  make  a  recompence  for  such 
kindness,  desiring  to  get  a  horse,  that  he  might 
show 
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show  jiimself  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  royal  a.d.  1488. 
favour.  'He  was  accordingly  mounted,  and  perfi- 
diously  sold  his  reputation  for  a  compliment, 
turning  his  sword  against  Barbee;  wljich  cir¬ 
cumstance,  in  some  measure,  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Secunder.  The  troops  of  Barbee  see¬ 
ing  Calla  Par  charging  them,  imagined  that  all 
his  forces  were  also  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and 
betook  themselves  to  flight.  Barbee  did  all  that  Barbee  de¬ 
bravery  could  perform;  but  finding  himself  de-  feated' 
serted,  he  fled  to  Budaoon,  while  Mubaric,  his 
son,  was  taken  prisoner.  Secunder  pursuing  him 
close,  invested  Barbee  in  Budaoon,  who,  soon 
driven  to  distress,  capitulated,  and  was  received 
with  great  kindness  and.  respect.  The  king  car¬ 
ried  Barbee  with  him  to  Jionpoor;  but  as  Hassen, 
the  expelled  king  of  the  eastern  provinces,  was 
still  a  powerful  prince  in  Behar,  he  thought  Bar¬ 
bee  would  be  the  properest  person  to  check  him, 
and  accordingly  confirmed  him  as  before  in  the 
government  of  Jionpoor ;  leaving,  however, 
some  trusty  friends  at  his  court,  upon  whom  he 
bestowed  estates  and  jurisdictions,  to  keep  them 
firm  in  his  own  interest. 

Secunder  returning  to  Cal  pie,  took  the  place  Secunder 
from  his  brother  Azim  Humaioon,  and  gave  it  to 
Mahmood  Lodi.  He  marched  from  thence  to 
Kurrah,  and  Talar  the  governor  paying  him  ho¬ 
mage,  he  confirmed  him  in  his.  office,  and  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  fort  of  Gualier,  he  sent  one  of 
his  omrahs  Chaja  with  an  honorary  dress  to  Raja 
Maan,  who  dispatched  his  nephew  with  presents 
to  accompany  the  king  to  Biana.  Sherrif,  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Biana,  met  the  emperor  upon  friendly 
terms.  The  king  ordered  him  to  give  up  Biana, 
and  he  would  appoint  him  governor  of  Teliasar, 
Chandwar,  Marrara,  and  Sekite.  Sherrif  took 
Omar  Serwani  with  him  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  fort,  but  when  he  had  got  within  the  walls, 
l  ’j  lie 


a-d.  1488.  he  shut  the  gates  upon  Omar,  and  prepared  to 
defend  himself.  The  kifig  despairing  fo  redace 
the  place,  went  to  Agra,  where  Hybut,  who  held 
that  fort, undo-  Sherrif,  as  governor  of  Biana,  shut 
the  gates  against  hirn,  contrary  to  his  expectation. 
This  insult  enraged  the  Sultan  to  that  degree,  that 
he  determined,-  let  the  event  be  what  it  would, 
to  reduce  Sherrif  to  his  obedience.  He  accord¬ 
ingly,  leaving  part  of  his  army  to  besiege  Agra, 
returned  in  person,  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
towards  Biana,  which  he  immediately  besieged. 
Reduces  T^ie  s’e£e  Proved  long  and  bloody ;  however, 
Biana'"  Sherrif,  in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  in 
the  year  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  his 
government  was  given  to  Firmilli,  who  had  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  first  of  the  nobles, 
and  Agra.  The  fort  of  Agra  falling,  about  the  same  time, 
into  Sec  under’s  hands,  he  returned  to  Delhi, 
where,  in  a  few  days,  he  received  advices  of  an 
«ctionUai  insunection  at  Jionpoor,  amoftg  the  zemindars, 
jionpoor,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  horse 
and  foot;  and  that  they  had  already  slain  Sheri, 
the  brother  of  Mubarick  the  governor  of  Kurrah. 
Mubarick  himself  being  driven  from  Kurrah,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  ltai  Bhede,  of  Bat  tea,  and  Bar¬ 
bee  obliged  to  go  to  Barage,  to  solicit  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Calla  Par ;  so  that  the  king,  after  twen¬ 
ty-two  clays  respite  at  Delhi,  was  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  marching  towards  Jionpoor.  When  he 
arrived  at  Dilmow,  he  was  joined  by  Barbee;  ■ 
and  Rai  Bhede  hearing  of  Secunder's  approach, 
released  Mubarick,  and  the  zemindars  dispersed 
themselves.  The  Sultan  carried' Barbee  to  Jion- 
poor,  and  having  left  him  there  to  punish  the  of¬ 
fenders,  he  spent  a  month  in  hunting  about  Oud. 
At  Oud  intelligence  was  brought  to  Secunder, 
that  the  zemindars  had  risen  again,  and  besieged 
Barbee  in  Jionpoor.  He  ordered  immediately 
that  Calla  Par,  Ilumaioon  Serwani,  and  Lowani, 
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by  the  way  of  Oud,  and  Mubarick  by  the  way  a.D;i49x. 
or  Kurrah,  should  march  against  them,  and  send 
Barbee  prisoner  to  the  presence.  His  orders  were 
accordingly  executed,  Barbee  was  given  in  charge 
to  Hybut  and  Omar  Senvani,  being  esteemed  an 
improper  person  for  the  government,  and  too 
dangerous  to  be  trusted  with  his  liberty. 

The  king,  after  these  transactions,  marched 
towards  China;-,  which  was  held  for  Sultan  Has- 
sen  of  the  East  ;  upon  his  approach,  the  garrison 
made  a  sail}",  and  were  driven  back  into  the 
fort ;  but  Secunder,  upon  reconnoitring  the  place, 
looked  upon  it  as  almost  impregnable,  and  im¬ 
mediately  left  it,  marching  his  army  towards  Bat- 
tea.  Rai  Bhede  came  out  of  Battea,  and  paid  Rai  Bhede 
him  homage,  upon  which  the  king  confirmed submits- 
him  in  his  dominions,  and  returned  to  Areil,  or¬ 
dering  Rai  Bhede  to  accompany  him  ;  but  Rai 
Bhede  suspecting  some  design  against  himself, 
left  all  his  retinue,*  and  deserted  the  camp  alone. 
Secunder  sent  him  back  his  effects.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  permitted  his  troops  to  plunder  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Areil,  and,  crossing  the  river  by  the  way 
of  Kurrah,  went  to  Dilmow,  where  he  married 
the  widow  of  Sheri,  the  late  governor  of  that 
place.  From  Dilmow  Secunder  marched  to 
Shumseabad,  where  he  remained  six  months, 
and  then  went  to  Simbol ;  but  returning  from 
thence,  in  a  few  days,  to  Shumseabad,  lieplunder- 
'  ed  the  town  of  Mudeo-makil,  where  a  band  of 
banditti  resided.  Secunder  spent  the  rainy  season 
at  Shumseabad.  In  the  year  nine  hundred',  Secun¬ 
der  made  another  campaign  towards  Battea,  de¬ 
feating  Bir  Singh,  the  son  of  Rai  Bhede,  at  Car- 
rangatti  who  fled  to  Battea;  but  upon  the  king’* 
approach,  Rai  Bhede  took  the  route  of  Sirkutch, 
and  died  upon  his  march.  Secunder,  after  this 
victory,  proceeded  toSczdewar;  but  provisions 
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a. d.  1491.  growing  scarce  in  his  camp,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Jionpoor,  lining  in  this  expedition 
lost  a  great  part  of  his  cavalry  by  fatigue,  bad 
roads,  and  the  want  of  forage. 

Lickim,  the  son  of  Rai  Bhede,  and  other  ze¬ 
mindars,  wrote  to  Sulfan  Hassen,  the'  titular 
king  of  the  East,  now  in  possession  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Behar,  that  the  cavalry  of  Secunder  was 
now  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  that  it  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  him  to  take  satisfaction 
for  his  former  defeats.  This  induced  Hassen  to 
H-»cr  Put  anriy  >n  motion,  and  march  directly 
upon  ecun  agajnst  gecunder.  The  emperor  hearing  of  his 
intentions,  put  his  -army  upon  the  best  footing 
possible,  and  crossed  the  Ganges  to  meet  him, 
which  he  did  thirty-six  miles  from  Benaris:  An 
dirow.°Ter"  °^stn)ate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Hassen  was 
rown‘  defeated  and  tied  to  Battea. 

Secunder  leaving  his  camp  with  a  proper  guard, 
pursued  the  fugitives  for  three*days,  with  a  party 
of  horse;  but  hearing  that  Hassen  was  gone  to 
Beh&r,  he  stopped,  and  upon,  the  ninth  day  re- 
Sccunder  turned  to  his  camp.  He  soon  after  marched  with 
t0  his  whole  army  towards  Behar,  but  upon  his  ap¬ 
proach,  Hassen  left  Cundu  to  guard  the  city,  and 
tied  himself  to  Calgaw,  in  the  dominion  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  Alla,  then  king  of  Bengal,  called  Hassen 
to  his  court,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
respect  during  the  remainder  of  his  days,  which 
he  passed  with  him  ;  so  that  with  Hassen  the 
royal  line  of  Jionpoor  was  extinguished. 

Secunder,  from  his  camp  at  Deopar,  sent  a 
equated,  ^vision  of  his  arm}'  against  Cuudu,  who  evacu¬ 
ated  the  city  and  fled,  leaving  the  whole  country 
open  to  the  enemy.  The  king  left  Mohabut  with 
a  force  in  Behar,  and  marched  towards  Turhat, 
va'd^d* t*'e  raJa  wbich  submitted  himself  to  his  cle- 
vs  e  ’  mency,  and  laying  do wh  a  large  sum,  agreed  to 
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pay  an  annual  tribute.  To  collect  the  tribute,  a.d.  1494, 
the  Sultan  left  Mubari’ck,  and  returned  to  Der- 
veshpoOr,  and  from  thence  went  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  Shech  Sharif  at  Bchar,  and  distributed 
presents  to  the  Dirveshes  who  lived  there  upon 
the  charity  of  pilgrims. 

Secunder  having  regulated  his  army,  marched 
towards  Bengal ;  but  when  he  had  reached  Cutt- 
lisbpoor,  Alla  king  of  Bengal  sent  Danial  his 
son  to  oppose  him.  Secunder  detached  Zere 
Ziclime,  one  of  his  generals,  to  acquaint  him, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  subdue  the  country, 
but  as  their  dominions  now  bordered  upon  each 
other,  it  became  necessary  to  know  upon  what 
footing  he  must  esteem  Alla,  before  he  left  that  a  peace 
country.  The  king  of  Bengal  gladly  accepted  b™v«nd 
of  a  peace,  wherein  it  was  stipulated,  that  neither 
monarch  should  permit  any  of  their  governors  an  ** 
to  invade  each  others  .dominions,  and  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  should  give  protection  to  the 
other’s  enemies. 

Secunder  returned  to  Derveshpoor.  Mubarick 
at  that  time  dying,  the  care  of  Turhat  was  given 
to  Azirn  Humaioon,  the  son  of  Chan  Jehan,  and 
Beh Ar  was  bestowed  upon  Deria,  the  son  of  Mu¬ 
barick.  There  happened,  at  this  time,  a  great 
dearth  in  the  country,  but  all  duties  being  taken  HindomnT 
off  by  the  king's  order,  that  calamity  was  in  a 
great  measure  mitigated.  Secunder,  in  the  mean 
time,  reducing  the  districts  of  Sarin,  which  were 
then  in  the  hands  of  some  zemindars,  gave  the 
lands  in  jagiers  to  some  of  his  omrahs  ;  then 
returning  by  the  way  of  Movilligur  to  Jionpoor, 
he  resided  there  six  months. 

Secunder  having  asked  the  daughter  of  Sal  Ba¬ 
bin,  raja  of  Battea,  in  marriage,  the  father  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  his  request.  Secunder,  to 
revenge  this  affront,  put  his  army  in  motion  a-  Battea 
gainst  the  raja,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  four, 
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a.d.  rW.  and  marching  to  Battea,  sacked  it.  After, bav- 
ing  ravaged  the  country  round  Bandugur,  he 
returned  to  J  ion  poor,  where  he  spent  some  time 
in  tire  civil  regulations  of  tjic  empire.  About 
tliis  time,  the  accounts  of  Mubarick  Lodi  being 
inspected  for  the  time  of  his  administration  in 
Jionpoor,  and  a  great  balance  being  found  due 
to  the  royal  revenue,  the  king  ordered  it  to  be 
levied  upon  him.  This  severity  greatly  disgust¬ 
ed  the  omrahs,  among  whom  Mubarick  was 
The  om-  vcr.V  mind)  esteemed.  A  faction  accordingly 
rahsdi’ssa-  arose  in  the  army,  which  first  discovered"  itself 
tisfied.  by  private  quarrels.  For,  one  day,  as  the  Sultan 
and  his  court  were  playing  a  party  at  club  and 
ball,  on  horseback,  the  club  of  Hybut,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  or  design,  wounded  one  Soliman  in  the 
head.  Chizer,  the  brother  of  Soliman,  came  up, 
Quarrels  in  and  returned  the  compliment  to  Hybut;  so  that 
the  camp.  jn  a  few  minutes,  the  parties  on  both  sides  join¬ 
ed  in  the  quarrel,  and  the  whole  field  was  in  one 
uproar  and  confusion. 

The  Sultan  Secunder,  fearing  a  conspiracy,  fled  to  the 
conspiracy,  palace,  but  nothing  of  that  kind  transpiring,  he 
made  another  party  at  the  same  game,  some  days 
thereafter,  and  a  quarrel  of  the  same  nature  en¬ 
sued,  for  which  Shumse  Chan,  who  begun  it, 
■was  disgraced  and  bastinadoed.  But  the  Sultan 
would  not  be  satisfied  but  that  there  was  some 
plot  in  agitation,  and  therefore  ordered  his  guards 
a  plot  dis-  t0  selected,  and  to  keep  upon  the  watch.  The 
covered,  king’s  jealousies  were  not  groundless;  for  at  that 
time,  Hybut,  and  two  other  chiefs,  had  proposed 
to  Fatti  ('ban,  the  king’s  brother,  to  cut  off  the 
Sultan,  who,  they  said,  was  now  disliked  by  the 
generality  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  place  Fatti  upon 
the  throne.  Fatti  desiring  some  time  to  consider 
of  it.  disclosed  the  secret  to  Shech  Cabuli,  and  to 
his  own  mother,  who  advised  him  against  so  hor¬ 
rid  an  action;  and,  lest  the  affair  should,  by  any 
other 
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•other.-means,  transpire,  she  desired  him  to  ae-  a. p.1498. 
quaint  the  king  of  their  proposal.  This  he  did 
accordingly,  and  the  conspirators  were  detached 
uppn  different  services,  where  they  were  put  to 
death  by  Secunder’s  orders. 

Secifnder,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  five,  sender 
marched  to  Siinbol,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  fouryews 
pleasure,  and  in  transacting  civil  affairs.  But  to  simboL 
hearing  of  some  bad  administration  of  Afghir, 
the  governor  of  .Delhi,  he  sent  an  order  to 
Chawass  Chan,  governor  of  Matchiwarri,  to 
inarch  to  Delhi,  and  send  Afghir  prisoner  to 
court.  The  governor  receiving  advice  of  this 
order,  left  Delhi,  and  threw  himself  at  the 
king’s  feet,  but  not  being  able  to  form  any  ex¬ 
cuse  for  his  bad  practices,  he  was  ordered  into 
confinement. 

At  this  time  there  happened  a  remarkable  in-  AremarW 
stance  of  religious  zeal  and  persecution.  A  Brah-  ofV"%ioS 
min,  whose  name  \Vas  Bhodin,  upon  being  abused  penecutwn. 
by  a  Mahommedan,  for  his  idolatry,  happened 
to  make  a  very  moderate,  but  what  proved  to 
him  a  fatal  reply.  The  reply  was  this  :  “  That 
“  he  esteemed  the  same  God  to  be  the  object  of 

all  worship,  and,  therefore,  believed  the  Ma- 
“  hommedan  and  Hindoo  religions  to  be  equally 
“  good.”  The  bigoted  Mahommedan,  for  what 
he  thought  the  impiety  of  this  answer,  summoned 
the  Brahmin  immediately  before  the  easy  or  chief 
judge  of -the  city.  The  affair  making  some  noise,  " 

by  the  various  opinions  of  the  public,  the  king 
called  together  all  the  Mahommedan  doctors  of 
fame  in  the  empire,  to  decide  the  cause.  After 
many  long  disputes,  the  doctors' brought  in  their 
opinion,  that  the  Brahmin  ought  to  be  forced  to 
turn  Mahommedan,  or  be  put  to  death.  The 
Brahmin,  however  charitable  he  might  have  been 
to  all  opinions  upon  religion,  refused  to  aposta¬ 
tize,  and  accordingly  died  a  martyr  to  his  faith, 
which 
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A.p.im-  which  reflects  no  small  dishonour  upon  Sectmdet 
and  his  inquisitors. 

When  Chaw-ass,  whom  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  entered  Delhi,  he  found  an  order  fijom 
the  Emperor  to  proceed  immediately  to  court, 
with  which  he  instantly  complied.  At  the  same 
time,  a  certain  omrah  called  Srid  Sirwani  came 
from  Lahore,  who  was  a  man  of  a  very’  factious 
ti^sOnC-  disposition,  and  commenced  some  treasonable 
rni.sk.-  projects,  for  which  lie,  Tattar,  and  Mahummud, 
“  A  were  banished  to  Guzerat. 

In  the  nine  hundred  and  seventh  of  theHige- 
ra,  Lai  Man  Sing,  of  Gualier,  sent  one  of  his  de¬ 
pendants  called  Nehal  to  the  king  with  rich  pre¬ 
sents;  hut  as  this  ambassador  talked  in  too  high 
a  strain.  Sec  under  ordered  him  to  depart,  andde- 
se«mder’s  clarcd  war  against  his  master.  But  he  was  pre- 
vented  from  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  for 
GaaKcr.  some  time,  by  the  death  of  Firmilli,  governor  of 
Biana,  and  by  those  disturbances  in  that  province, 
which  succeeded  that  governor’s  death.  The  go¬ 
vernment  of  Biana  having  devolved  upon  Ameid 
Soliman,  the  son  of  Firmilli,  who  was  yet  too 
voting  and  unexperienced  for  such  a  charge,  the 
king  gave  that  appointment  to  Chawass.  Sifdir 
was  sent  with  a  force  to  reduce  Agra,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  province  of  Biana,  and  had  then 
revolted ;  another  detachment  being  sent,  at  the 
same  time,  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Dolipoor,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  Raja  Benacdeo,  who  had 
begun  to  make  warlike  preparations.  HereChaja 
Bein,  a  warrior  of  great  fame,  fell  by  the  sword, 
which  so  irritated  Seconder,  who  had  a  great 
esteem  for  him,  that  he  marched  himself  against 
that  place.  Upon  his  approach  Benacdeo  left 
some  friends  in  tire  fort,  and  fled  towards  Gua- 
■  lier;  but  the  garrison,  the  next  night,  evacuated 
the  place,  and  left  the  king  to  take  possession  of 
it.  He  tarried  there  about  a  month,  and  then 
marched 
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marcjhed  to  Gualier.  The  raja  of  which  place,  a  d.ijoi. 
changing  his  haughty  stvle,  now  humbly  sued  for 
peace,  sending  to  him  Seid,  Baboo,  Raid  Ginis, 
and  others,  who  had,  at  different  times,  fled 
from  Secunder,  and  taken  protection  under  him. 

At  the  same  time,  he  sent  his  own- son,  Bicker- 
magit,  with  presents,  who  had  the  address  to 
procure  peace. 

Secunder  returned  to  Dolipoor,  which  he  again 
bestowed  upon  Benacdeo ;  then  marching  to  Make* 
Agra,  he,  for  the  first  time,  made  that  city  im- 
perial,  by  fixing' his  residence  there,  and  aban-  dcD«- 
doning  the  city  of  Delhi.  Here  he  remained  dur¬ 
ing  the  rains,  and,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and 
ten,  marched  towards  Munderael,  which  he  took, 
and  destroyed  the  Hindoo  .temples,  ordering 
mosques  to  be  built  in  their  stead.  Secltnder  re¬ 
turning  to  Dolipoor,  removed  the  raja  from  his 
office,  and  gave  it  to  one  Kimir.  He  passed  from 
thence  to  Agra,  giving  his  omrahs  leave  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  respective  estates. 

In  the  following  year,  upon  Sunday  the  third  Anearth- 
of  Sifter,  there  was  a  violent  earthquake  in  Agra, 
so  that  the  mountains  shook  on  their  broad  bases, 
and  every  lofty  building  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  some  thousandsbeing  buried  inthe  ruins. 
Secunder,  in  the  same  year,  moved  towards  Gua¬ 
lier,  and  stopped  by  the  way  some  time  at  Doli¬ 
poor,  where  he  left  his  family,  and,  with  an  un¬ 
incumbered  army  of  horse,  proceeded  to  the  hills, 
to  plunder  some  Hindoo  rajas,  from  whom  he 
took  great  spoils,  and  ravaged  their  peaceful  ha¬ 
bitations.  Just  as  the  king  was  passing  by  the 
town  of  Javer,  in  the  dominions  of  the  raja  of 
Gualier,  he  w'as  attacked  by  a  resolute  body  of 
men,  who  had  lain  in  ambush  for  him  ;  but,  by 
the  bravery  of  Awid  and  Ahmed,  the  sons  of 
Chan  Jehan,  the  Hindoos  were  defeated,  and  a 
great  number  of  rajaputs  put  to  the  sword. 
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■>4-  The  Sultan  returned  to  Agra;  and,  in  the 
°j  year  nine  hundred  and  twelve,  he  went  towards 
the  fort  of  Awintgur;  and,  as  he  had  despaired 
r,  of  reducing  (hiaiier,  he  bent  his  whole  strength 
to  the  reduction  of  this  place.  It  was  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  a  short  time,  taken,  and  all  the  rajaput 
garrison  put  to  the  sword,  the  temples  destroyed, 
and  mosques  ordered  to  be  built  in  their  place. 
This  government  was  conferred  upon  Bickin,  the 
son  of  Mujahid  Chan,  when  some  envious  per¬ 
sons  gave  the  king  information  that  Mujahid 
had  taken  a  bribe  from  the  raja  of  Awintgur, 
when  they  were  marching  against  him,  in  order 
to  divert  the  king  from  that  resolution.  This 
being,  proved,  Mujahid  was  imprisoned  at  Doli- 
poor  ;  after  which  the  king,  returning  towards 
Agra,  on  the  way  lost  eight  hundred  men,  in 
one  day,  for  want  of  water. 

Secunder,  eyeing  from  his  march  the  ruins  of 
Agra,  moved  towards  Narvar,  k  strong  fort,  in 
the  district  of  Malava,  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hindoos.  He  ordered  Jellal,  governor  of 
Calpie,  to  advance  before  him,  and  invest  the 
place,  which  was  accordingly  done.  When  the 
king  arrived  before  Narvar,  Jellal  drew  up  his 
army,  out  of  respect,  that  the  king  might  review 
them  as  Ire  passed.  The  circumstance  proved  very 
hurtful  to  Jellal,  for,  from  that  time,  the  king 
became  jealous  of  his  power,  and  determined  to 
ruin  him.  Secunder  surrounded  the  place,  which 
was  sixteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  began  to 
carry  on  the  siege.  The  siege  was  now  protract¬ 
ed  eight  months,  when  tire  Sultan  received  in¬ 
telligence,  that  a  treasonable  correspondence  was 
carried  on  between  some  pf  his  omrahs  and  the 
garrison,  for  which  Jellal  and  Sheri  were  impri¬ 
soned  in  tire  fort  of  Awintgur.  The  garrison, 
soon  after,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  for  want  of 
provisions,  and  the  king  remained,  for  the  space 
2  of 
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of  siv  months,  at  Narvar,  breaking  down  tern-  a.d.i?o& 
pies,  and  building  mosques.  He  there  also  esta- 
blished  a  kind  of  monastery,  which -he  tilled  with 
divines  and  learned  men. 

Shab  ul  Dien,  the  son  of  Nasir,  king  of  Malava, 
being  at  this  time  discontented  with  his  father, 
proposed  to  have  a  conference  with  Secunder. 

The  king  immediately  sent  him  a  dress,  and 
promised  to  support  him  in  the  government  of 
Chinderi,  against  the  power  of  his  father.  But 
circumstances  so  fell  out,  that  it  became  unne¬ 
cessary  to  take  that  unnatural  step. 

The  Sultan,  in  the  month  of  Shuban,  in  the  Various 
year  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  marched  from  Slicing! 
Narvar  ;  but. after  he  had  advanced  to  the  river 
Ganges,  he  began  to  consider  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  surround  that  fortress  with  another 
wall.  He  therefore  ordered  that  work  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  begun,  and  then  he  himself  took  the 
route  of  Lobar.  Ad  that  place  he  bestowed  Calpie, 
in  jagier,  upon  Niamut  Chatoon,  the  wife  of 
Cuttub  Lodi,  and  daughter  of  the  prince  Jellal, 
liis  brother.  He  then  directed  his  march  towards 
the  capital,  and  arriving  at  Hitga’t,  sent  a  detach¬ 
ment  against  some  rebels  in  that  cou  ntry,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  all  their  habitations,  placing  small  garri¬ 
sons  at  proper  distances  to  overawe  them.  About 
this  time  he  received  advices,  that  Ahmed,  the. 
son  of  Mubarick  Lodi,  governor  of  Lucknore,  f 
had  turned  idolater ;  upon  -which  orders  were 
dispatched  to  send  him  prisoner  to  court,  and  that 
"his  second  brother,  Sud  Chan,  should  take  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  his  stead.  In  the 
year  nine  hundred  and  fifteen,  the  king  marched 
to  Dolipoor,  and  ordered  cavavanseras  to  be  built 
at  every  stage.  Malmmmud  Nagori  having  de¬ 
feated  Ali  and  Abu  Beker,  who  had  conspired 
against  him,  they  fled  to  Sec  under  for  protection. 
Malmmmud,  fearing  they  would  bring  the  king 
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a.o.  1.509.  against  him,  sent  presents  by  way  of  prevention, 
and  ordered  the  elnitba  to  be  read  in  Seconder’s 
name.  The  Saltan,  pleased  with  his  submission, 
sent  him,  a  dress  of  confirmation,  and  returned 
to  Agra. 

Transac-  He  spent  some  months  there  in  building',  mak- 
.Doiipoor.  ing  spacious  gardens,  and  in  hunting,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Dolipoor,  ordering  Soliman,  the  son 
of  iMrmilli,  to  succour  Hussen  Chan.  Soliman 
very  imprudently  told  the  king,  that  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  leave  the  presence. 
This  expression  threw  Secunder  into  a  violent 
rage,  and  he  forthwith  ordered  him  from  his  ser¬ 
vice  and  camp  by  next  morning  at  day-light,  or 
that  otherwise  all  his  effects  should  be  given  to 
the  soldiers  as  public  plunder. 

Reduces  Much  about  this  time,  Bogit  Chan,  governor 
chmderi.  0f  who  held  that  place  of  the  king  of 

Malava,  seeing  the  weakness  of  his  own  prince, 
turned  his  face  to  Secunder.  That  monarch  sent 
Amad  ul  Mulnck  to  support  Bogit  in  his  rebel¬ 
lion.  He  soon  alter  returned  to  Agra,  and  issued 
a  proclamation,  bearing  the  submission  of  Bogit, 
and  his  own  consequent  right  to  that  country. 
He  sent  more  troops  and  omrahs  to  Chinderi, 
who  entirely  settled  it  as  an  appendage  of  the 
empire.  Bogit  found  matters  carried  on  in  his 
government  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  con¬ 
strained  to  resign  his  office,  and  come  to  court. 

After  this,  we  find  no  transactions  worthy  of 
Peace  m  memory  in  the  empire,  til!  the  year  nine  hundred 
the  empire  an(i  twenty-two.  Ali  Nagori,  suba,  of  Suisnper, 
in  that  year  prevailed  upon  Dowlat,  governor  of 
Rintimpore,  which  he  then  held  of  Malava,  to 
deliver  the  fort  to  Secunder,  if  that  monarch 
should  come  in  person  to  take  possession  of  it. 
Secunder,  with  great  joy,  closed  with  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  set  out  towards  Biana,  to  which  place 
the  governor  of  Rintimpore  cauie  to  meet  him, 
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and  W03  graciously  received.  But  Ali,  who  had  a.d. 
been  disappointed  in  some  favours  which  he  ex- 
pected,  for  bringing  tnis  fnatter  to  bear,  resolved 
still  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  it.  He 
had  so  njuch  influence  upon  the  governor,  that 
he  madft  him  retract  his  promise  about  giving 
up  the  fort,  though  he  had  put  himself  in  the 
Sultan’s  power.  The  Sultan  having  found  out 
the  cause  of  this  change,  disgraced  Ali,  and  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  government,  but  was  obliged 
to  return* to  Agra  without  succeeding  in  his  de¬ 
sign  upon  Rintimpore,  setting  the  governor  at 
liberty,  notwithstanding  he  had  so  egregiously 
deceived  him. 

To  Agra  the  king  summoned  all  the  distant 
omrahs  together,  with  an  intention  to  reduce 
Gualier.  But  he  was,  in  the  midst  of  his  pre¬ 
parations,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  taken  ill  of  a  quinsey,  of  which  he  died,  Dies, 
having  reigned,  with  great  reputation  and  abi¬ 
lity,  twqnty-eight  years  and  five  months.  The 
parts  which  he  exhibited  during  his  reign,  jus¬ 
tified  the  choice  of  his  father,  who  singled  him 
out,  though  a  younger  son,  as  the  person  most 
capable  to  support  a  title  to  which  his  family 
had  no  claim  by  inheritance. 

A  great  revolution  happened  in  Persia,  during  state 
the  reign  of  Secunder  in  Hindostan.  Ismael 
Sosi,  having  reduced  the  western  provinces  ofsecun 
Persia,  possessed  himself  of  Chorassan  and  the 
Western  Tartary,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Shu- 
fiiani,  the  Usbec,  who  had  dispossessed  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Timur  of  those  countries.  The  famous 
Sultan  Baber,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to 
reign  in  Cabul  and  the  provinces  towards  the 
Indus. 
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a.d.i.ji6.  SeCUNDER  dying  at  Agra,  his  §pn  Ibra- 
him  *  immediately  succeeded  him  in  the  throne. 

^ roiid'and  Pr'nce>  contrary  to  the  maxims  and  policy 
arrogant!  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  behaved  himself 
with  insupportable  pride  and  arrogance  to  his 
friends  and  family.  One  foolish  expression  of 
his  was,  that  kings  had  no  relations,  but  that 
every  body  should  be  the  slaves  of  royalty.  The 
omrahs,  of  the  tribe  of  Lodi,  who  were  always 
before  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  presence, 
were  now  constrained  to  stand  by  the  throne, 
with  their  hands  crossed  before  them.  They 
were  so  much  disgusted  with  this  insolence,  that 
they  privately  became  his  enemies. 
a  tempi-  A  conspiracy  therefore  was  formed,  by  the 
racy.  omrahs  of  Lodi,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  leave 
Ibrahim  in  possession  of  Delhi,  and  a  few  depen¬ 
dent  provinces,  and  to  place  the  prince  Jellal,  his 
brother,  upon  the  throne  of  Jionpoor.  Jellal 
The  empire  marched  from  Calpie,  by  the  aid  and  advice  of 
divided,  the  disaffected  omrahs,  and  mounted  the  throne 
of  Jionpoor.  He  appointed  his  cousin,  Fatte 
Chan,  his  vizier,  who  brought  over  all  the  om¬ 
rahs  of  the  Eastern  provinces  to  his  interest. 

Jehan  Lohani  came  at  that  time  from  Beri,  to. 
congratulate  Ibrahim  upon  his  accession,  and,  in 
a  very  high  strain,  began  to  blame  the  omrahs 
for  dividing  the  empire,  which,  he  said,  would 
be 

*  His  titles  were,  Sultan  Ibrahim  Ben  Sultan  Seeunder. 
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T>e  attended  with  many  evil  consequences  to  the  A.D.1.51& 
family  of  Lodi.  The  om*ahs,  sensible  of  the  im- 
propriety  of  their  conduct,  determined,  as  Jellal  Design*  to 
could  not  be  yet  well  established,  to  call  him  back,  reun,t* ’ 
and  soylivest  him  of  his  new  assumed  royalty. 

They  accordingly  sent  Hybut,  with  deceptiouS 
letters,  to  recal  him,  saying,  that  there  was  a 
scheme  for  him  in  agitation,  and  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  he  should  speedily  come  to  support  it. 

But  Hybut  having  overacted  his  part,  by  flat-  The  om- 
tery  and  importunity,  Jellal  suspected  a  plot  ^tvouHn 
against  himself,  and  wrote  them  a  genteel  excuse,  vain  to  >n- 
They,  however,  not  discovering  his  jealousy,  sent  from^jlon-1 
Firmilli  and  other  omrahs  to  enforce  the  request  poor, 
of  Hybut;  but  Jellal  took  no  notice  of  their  so¬ 
licitations  or  intrigues.  Ibrahim,  and  his  omrahs, 
finding  that  these  baits  would  not  take  with  Jellal, 
issued  a  proclamation;  declaring  all  the  omrahs, 
who  should  join  him,  traitors  to  the  state ;  at 
the  same  time  sending  presents  and  messengers 
to  all  the  principal  officers  in  those  parts.  These 
means  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  omrahs, 
on  the  side  of  Jellal,  were  brought  over  from 
his  interest,  by  degrees.  The  affairs  of  Jellal 
declining  in  this  manner,  lie  saw  that  nothing 
but  a  resolute  attempt  could  retrieve  them.  He 
accordingly  marching  to  Calpie,  secured  his  fa¬ 
mily  in  that  fort ;  and,  collecting  all  his  strength, 
assumed  the’ title  of  emperor,  under  the  title  of 
■  Jellal  ul  Dien,  and  was  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  field.  He  sent,  at  the  same  time, 
a  trust}7  ambassador  to  Azim  Hutnaioon,  who 
held  Callinger  for  Ibrahim,  and  had  a  great  army 
in  pay,  to  beg  his  assistance.  Azim  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  join  him ;  and  a  resolution  was 
formed,  first  to  settle  the  countries  about  Jion- 
poor,  and  afterwards  to  think  of  affairs  of  still 
greater  moment.  They  accordingly  marched, 
vot.  ii.  m  with 
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A.p.i.nS.  with  all  expedition,  against  Mubarick  Lodi, 
suba  of  Ond,  whom  they  'drove  to  Lucknore. 

Ibrahim  hearing  of  these  transactions,  marched 
his  army,  to  that  quarter,  sending  his  other  bro¬ 
thers,  in  confinement,  to  Iiassi,  where  he  pen¬ 
sioned  them  for  life.  Upon  his  march  towards 
Ond,  he  w  as  informed  that  Azim  Humaioon  had 
deserted  J dial,  and  was  now  upon  his  way  to 
meet  him,  which  gave  him  great  joy.  He  sent 
some  omrahs  to  escort  him  to  his  camp,  where 
lie  was  very  favourably  received.  A  number  of 
other  omrahs,  of  those  parts,  joined  Ibrahim  ; 
and  he  dispatched  the  greatest  part  of  his  army, 
under  the  command  of  Azim  Humaioon  Lodi, 
against  his  brother.  But  before  Azim  could  come 
up  with  Jellal,  he  threw  a  garrison  into  Calpie, 
and,  with  thirty  thousand  horse,  gave  him  the 
Hie* to  S''P’  and  marched  directly  towards  Agra ;  while 
Apa,est°  Azim  laid  siege  to  Calpie.  Jellal  had  it  now  in 
his  power  either  to  take  possession  of,  or  to  plun¬ 
der,  the  treasury.  But  he  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  infatuated.  Adam,  who  was  in  the 
city  with  a  small  garrison,  not  only  prevailed 
upon  him  to  relinquish  that  advantage,  but 
amused  him  with  hopes  of  his  brother’s  favor, 
till  he  sent  him  all  his  ensigns  of  royalty.  Adam 
went  so  far  as  to  promise- to  Jellal  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Calpie,  and  other  advantages,  without 
having  any  powers  of  treating  from  the  king.  , 
Adam  sent  the  whole  to  Ibrahim,  and  ac-’ 
quainted  him  of  every  particular.  But  the  king 
having  now  taken  Calpie,  and  the  treaty  being 
concluded  without  Ids  authority,  betook  no  no¬ 
tice  of  it,  but  marched  against  Jellal,  who,  now 
deserted  by  his  army  for  Ids  pusillanimity,  was 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  Gualier,  and  solicit  the  protec- 
Guahcr,  tjon  0f  the  raja  of  that  place.  Ibrahim  came  to 
Agra,  where  he  remained  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  government,  which,  since  the  death  of 
Secunder, 
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ScCurtdef,  had  fallen  in^a  great  confusion.  The  a. d.  1519. 
omrah,  Karim,  was  sent  t®  take  charge  of  Delhi, 
and  Mungu  to  Chunderi. 

About  this  time,  the  king,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  reason,  conceived  a*disgust  at  Miah  Boah, 
who  was  formerly  vizier  to  Secunder,  and  put 
him  in  chains,  conferring  at  the  same  time  great 
honours  upon  his  son.  lie  then  formed  a  resol u-  An  army 
tion  of  reducing-  Gualier,  ordering  Azim  Hu-  Guaiifr1""' 
maioon  to  inarch  from  Kurrah  against  it,  with 
thirty  thousand  horse,  and  three  hundred  ele¬ 
phants.  Seven  other  ornrahs,  witli  armies,  were 
sent  to  reinforce  Azim.  Jellal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Gualier,  being  intimidated,  fled  to  the 
king  of  Malava.  The  imperial  army  arriving  be¬ 
fore  Gualier,  invested  the  place,  and  in  a  few 
days  raja  Man  Sing,  who  was  a  prince  of  great  va¬ 
lour  and  capacity,  died,  and  his  son,  Bickennagit, 
succeeded  him  in  ^he  rajaship.  After  the  siege 
had  been  carried  on  some  months,  the  army  of 
Ibrahim  at  length  possessed  themselves  of  an 
outwork  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  upon  which  the 
fort,  called  Badilgur,  stood.  They  found  in 
that  place  a  brazen  bull,  which  had  been  a  long¬ 
time  worshipped  there,  and  sent  it  to  Agra  ; 
fom  whence  it  was  afterwards  conveyed  to 
Delhi,  and  placed  at  the  gate  of  Bagdat. 

The  unfortunate  Jellal,  who. had  gone  over  to 
king  Mahmood  of  Malava,  not  being  well  re- 
’  ceived  there,  fled  to  the  raja  of  Kurykatka,  but  Jellaltaten, 
was  seized  upon  by  the  way,  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Ibrahim’s  camp.  Ibrahim  pretended  'to  send  him 
prisoner  to  Hassi,  but  gave  private  orders  to  as¬ 
sassinate  him  upon  the  way,  which  was  accord- 
ingly  done. — What  are v  those  charms  in  power 
which  could  induce  a  man  to  shed  the  blood  of  a 
brother?  Norwas  Ibrahim  satisfied  with  the  death 
of  Jellal;  he  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
several  ornrahs  of  great  distinction.  He  called 
m  2  Azim 
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a.d.  1519.  Azim  Sirwani  from  Gualier,  when  just  upon  the 
,2^2^;  point  of  taking  the  plac'e,  imprisoned  him  and 
his  son  Fattc,  turning  out  his  other  son  Islam 
from  the  subaship  of  Kurrah.  But  when  Islam 
had  heard  of  his  father's  and  brother’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  of  his  own  disgrace,  he  erected  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  defeating  Ahmed  who  was 
sent  to  take  his  government.  The  Sultan  having 
received  advices  of  the  reduction  of  Gualier, 
which  had  been  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hindoos,  he  had  leisure  to  turn  all  his 
power  to  suppress  the  rebellion  at  Kurrah.  Azim 
Humaioon  and  Seid,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
place,  were  permitted  to  go  to  their  jagiers  at 
Lucknore  ;  where,  joining  the  interest  of  Islam, 
they  stirred  up  more  disturbances. 
a  rebellion.  Ibrahim  placing  very  little  dependence  upon 

the  tidelity  of  the  troops  which  he  had  near  him, 
issued  orders  for  those  of  the  distant  provinces  to 
repair  to  his  standards.  He,  ih  the  mean  time, 
conferred  great  favours  upon  Ahmed,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Azim  Humaioon,  and  giving  him  the 
command  of  the  army,  sent  him  against  Islam. 
Ahmed  having  arrived  in  the  environs  of  Kin- 
noge,  Eckbal,  a  dependent  of  Azim  Sirwani, 
rushed  out  from  an  ambush  with  five  thousand 
horse,  ami  having,  cut. off  a  number  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  troops,  made  good  his  retreat.  The  king 
was  greatly  exasperated  against  Ahmed,  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  intelligence  of  this  defeat.  He  wrote  to 
,  him  not  to  expect  his  favour,  if  he  did  not  quick¬ 
ly  exterminate  the  rebels  ;  at  the  same  time,  by 
way  of  precaution,  sending  another  army  to  sup-, 
port  him.  The.  rebels  were  now  about  forty 
thousand  strong  in  cavalry,  besides  five  hundred 
elephants,  and  a  great  body  of  infantry.  When 
Ahmed  had  received  the  reinforcement  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  two  armies  came  in 
sight  of  each  other,  raja  Bochari,  who  was 
esteemed 
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esteemed  the  first  man  for  parts  in  that  age,  was  a.d.  1519. 
desirous  of  bringing  affairs  to  an  amicable  ac-  ^^^5' 
commodation.  Overtures  being  made,  the  re¬ 
bels  consented  to  dismiss  their  army,  upon  con¬ 
dition  Jhat  Azim  Sirwani  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

Ibrahim  would  not  hearken  to  these  terms.  He 
sent  orders  to  Diria  Lohani,  governor  of  Behar, 
to  Nisir  Lohani,  and  Firmilli,  to  advance  from 
that  quarter  against  the  rebels.  The  insurgents 
foolishly  permitted' themselves  to  be  amused  till 
the  armies  from  Behar  joined.  The  treaty  being- 
then  broke  off,  they  were  reduced  either  to  fly, 
or  fight  upon  unequal  terms. 

They  resolved  upon  the  latter,  and  accordingly  • 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  Urged  on  by  despafr 
and  resentment,  they  did  justice  to  valour, ,and 
were  upon  the  point  of  defeating  the  imperialists, 
when  Islam  was  killed,  and  Seid  dismounted  and 
taken.  These  unfortunate  accidents  discourag¬ 
ing  the  troops,  they  stopped  short,  and  soon 
after  turned  their  face  to  flight.  Their  domi-  The  rebels 
nions,  treasure,  and  baggage,  fell  at  once  into  °vcr- 
the  hands  of  the  king.  thrown- 

Ibrahim  now  gave  full  scope  to  his  hatred  and  Ibrahim’s 
resentment  against  theomrahs  of  Sec  under,  and  and'crTeky. 
many  of  them  were  barbarously  put  to  death. 

Azim  Humaioon  Sirwani,  Miah  Boah,  and 
others,  who  were  in  confinement,  were,  at  the 
same  time,  assassinated,  and  fear  and  terror  took 
possession  of  every  heart.  These  cruelties  and 
assassinations  gave  rise  to  another  rebellion. 

Dirai  Lohani,  suba  of  Behar,  Jehan  Lodi,  and 
Firmilli,  turned  their  heads  from  the  yoke  of  obe¬ 
dience.  Ibrahim  having  received  intelligence  of 
this  defection,  sent  a  private  order  to  the  saints 
of  Chunderi,  to  take  off  Firmilli,  suba  of  that 
country,  and  these  holy  persons  accordingly  as¬ 
sassinated  him  in  his  bed.  This  fresh  instance  of 
M  3  Ibrahim's 
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a.d.jj'19.  Ibrahim’s  baseness  ancl  tyranny,  served  oijly  to 
25^/  create  him  more  enemies. 

Diria,  of  the  tribe  of  Lodi,  suba  of  Beria, 
died  about  this  time,  and  his  son  of  the  same 
name  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  under  the 
name  of  Mahonnned,  with  all  the  ensigns -of  roy- 
rcbdUon  a^y*  He  was  joined  by  all  the  discontented  orn- 
rahs,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  hundred 
thousand  horse,  with  which  he  took  possession 
of  all  the  countries  as  far  as  Simbol,  defeating  the 
imperial  troops  in  repeated  engagements.  Ghazi 
Lodi  came  about  this  time  with  the  army  from 
Lahore,  by  the  Sultan's  orders.  But  having 
heard  of  his  tyr  annies  by  the  way,  he  was  ap- 
'prehensive  of  danger  to  himself,  and  returned  to 
his  father,  Dowlat,  at  Lahore.  Dowlat,  seeing 
no  safety  but  in  extremity,  revolted  from  the 
Sultan,  and  solicited  Baber,  the  mogul,  who  then 
reigned  in  Cabul,  to  come  to  the  conquest  of 
Hindostan.  The  first  thing,  however,  thatJDow- 
lat  did,  was  to  obtain  from  Baber,  Alla,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Ibrahim,  now  in  the  service  of  Cabul. 
Supporting  him,  as  a  cover  to  his  measures,  with 
his  whole  force,  he  reduced  the  country  as  far  as 
Delhi.  Alla  was  joined  by  tire  omralrs  of  those 
parts,  so  that  his  army  now  consisted  of  upwards 
of  forty  thousand  horse,  with  which  he  invested 
Delhi.  Ibrahim  resolved  to  march  against  him, 
but  when  he  came  within  six  crores  of  Alla’s 
army,  he  was  surprized  by  that  prince  in  the 
night.  A  confused  and  tumultuous  fight  was 
maintained  today-light,  when  Ibrahim  found  that 
he  was  deserted  by  some  of  his  omrahs,  who  had 
joined  Alla.  Ibrahim  observing,  in  the  morning, 
that  the  troops  of  Alla  were  dispersed,  in  plun¬ 
dering  the  royal  camp,  rallied  a  number  of  his 
troops,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  elephants,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  attapk,  and  drove  him  off  the  field 
with  great  slaughter.  Ibrahim  entered  Delhi  in 
'  triumph. 
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triumph,  ami  Alla,  seeing  no  hopes  of  reducing  A.D.153J. 
it,  retreated  to  Punjaab. 

In  the  year  nine  huifdred  and  thirty-two,  no 
remarkable  event  happened  in  the  empire,  till 
JBaber  drew  his  army  against  Ibrahim;  "as  will  be  . 
hereafter  related  at  large,  overthrew  him  in  the 
field  of  Panniput,  deprived  him  of  his  life  and 
kingdom,  and  transferred  the  empire  from  the 
Afghan  tribe  of  Lodi,  to  the  family  of  Timur. 

Ibrahim  reigned  twenty  years :  a  cruel,  proud, 
and  wicked  prince,  though  possessed  of  ordinary- 
parts,  and  extremely  brave. 

For  the  first  eight  years  of  the  emperor  Ibra-  st«=  of 
him,  Ismael,  the  first  of  the  Sofi  family,  reigned  As,a’ 
in  Persia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shaw 
Tamasp,  who  acceded  to  the  Persian  throne, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  in 
the  nine  hundred  and  thirtieth  of  the  liigera. 
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BABER.* * * §. 


AJJ.  15*5-  Abu  SEID,  who  held  the  titles  of  the  niogul 
empire  in  the  western  Tartary^  and  in  Cho- 
roHtho/a“  rassan>  .dying  in  Iracf,.  left  eleven  sons,  Ah- 
Baber.  med,  Mahmood,  Mahomined,  Sfiaroch,  Ali, 
Amer  Shechs  Abttbekir,  Muratf  Chilili,  Mirza, 
Willid,  and  Amer];.  Four  of  the  brothers  arrived 
to  the  dignity  of  kings;  Ali  to  tjie  throne  of 
Cabul ;  Ahmed  to  the  kingdom  of  Samarcand  ; 
Amer  to  the  united  thrones  of  Ind\ja  and  Fir- 
ghana;  and  Mahmood  to  those  of  Kundiz  and 
Buduchshan.  Eunus,  king  offMogulstan,  gave 
to  each  of  those  four  kings  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  excepting  to  Ali.  Amer,  by  Cat- 
Jick  Negar,  the  daughter  of  Eunus,  had  a  son, 
whom  he  named  Baber,  born  in  the  year  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-eight.  The  relation  between 
Timur$  and  Baber,  is  this  :  Sultan  Abu  Seid, 
the  grandfather  of  Baber,  was  the  son  of  Ma- 
hommed,  the  son  of  Milan  Shaw,  and  grandson 
of  Timur,  lord  of  ages. 

Baber’s  un-  Baber,  when  as  yet  but  twelve  years  old,  dis- 
covered  a  capacity  so  uncommon  at  that  age,  that 
his  father  Amer  gave  him  the  kingdom  of  Indija;  - 
v  and, 

*  His  titles  at  length  were,  Zehir  ul  Dlen  Mahommed  Ba- 
her. 

f  One  of  the  provinces  of  Persia. 

%  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Ferishta  prefixed  the  title  of 
Mirza  Sultan,  which  signifies  Prince,  to  every  one  of  the  eleven 
«  sons  of  Abu  Seid,  on  account  of  their  being  descended  from  Ti- 
mar  Bee,  ip  the  fourth  degree, 

§  Tamerlane^, 
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%nd, t  when  Amer,  upon  .  Monday  the  fourth  of  a.d.  icjj. 
Ramzan,  in  the  eight  hundred  and  ninety-ninth 
of  the  Higera,  fell,  by  ail  accident,  from  the  roof 
of  a  pigeon-house,  and  was  killed,  Baber  was 
advanced -to  the  throne,  and  assumed  the  title  Succeeds 
of  projector  of  the  faith.  his  father‘ 

Ahmed  and  Mahmood,  the  uncles  of  Baber,  Besieged  by 
led  their  armies  against  him,  to  be  revenged  of  Ah“ed,&e‘ 
him,  in  his  nonage,  for  the  war  of  his  father 
against  them,  hoping  by  the  advantage  which  the , 
accession  of  a  child  might  afford,  to  appropriate 
his  kingdoms  to  themselves.  But  ah  accident  de¬ 
feated  their  ambitious  designs.  After  besieging 
him  in  the  ..capital  of  Indija,  "there  happened  so 
great  a  mortality  amohg~thcir  troops -ami  caval- 
ry,  that  they  were  glad“fo' enter  into  treaty,  and 
to  raise  the  siege.  Ahmed  died  upon  his  way 
to  Samarkand*. 

family  oT Timur,*  soon  after  drew  a  great  army  “0™eg0^ee'* 
to^ardsThe  ’  borders  of  Orgund,  and  made  war  "“>«• 
upon  Baber;  but  he  obliged  them  to  retreat.  He, 
at  this  time,  appointed  Hassen  governor  of  Indija, 
who  was  not  faithful  to  his  trust.  t  He  rebelled 
in  the  year  nine  hundred,  but  Baber  marched 
against  him,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  towards  Sa- 
marcand.  In  the  same  year,  Ibrahim  Sarid,  the 
governor  of  ftshira,  rebelled, '"and  read  the  chutba 
in  the  name  of  Beisinker,  the  son  of  Ahmed, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sainareand. 

Baber  marched  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in 
‘Ashira,  which  he  reduced  in  the  space  of  forty 
days ; 

.  *  The  city  of  Samarcand  is  situated  in  latitude  41°  29,  and 
in  longitude  Q5.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  Maver-ul.nerc,  or 
Transoxiana.  It  is  much  fallen  off  from  its  ancient  splendor, 
though  it  is  still  a  considerable  and  populous  city.  A  good  trade 
is  driven  on  there,  in  several  manufactures,  especially  silk  paper,  • 
peculiar  to  that  tQwri.  • 
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A,o.  1495.  days;  and  the  rebel  was  obliged  to  come  forth 
with  a  sword  and  coffin  before  him.  -  Baber,  how¬ 
ever,  forgave  him,  and'  marched  to  Chojind,  and 
from  thence  to  Shavuchia,  to  meet  his  uncle 
Mahmood,  with  whorfi  he  was  now  reconciled, 
lie  remained  with  Mahmood  a  few  dajs,  and 
then  returned  to  Indija. 

Artaba  to  Baisinker,  king  of  Samarcand,  having  pos- 
no  purpose,  sessed  himself  of  Artaba,  which  was  a  long  time 
the  property  of  Amer,  the  father  of  Baber  ;  that 
prince  resolved  to  retake  the  place,  and  marched 
accordingly  with  his  army  against  it  the  very 
next  season.  Zulnoon,  who  held  it  on  the  part 
of  the  king  of  Samarcand,  made  a  resolute  de¬ 
fence,  till  the  approach  of  winter  obliged  Baber 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  return  to  Indira. 
uwlldT  Baber,  in  the  year  following,  drew  his  army 
Samarcand.  towards  Samarcand,  being  in  alliance  with  Ali, 
v  the  brother  of  Baisinker,  and  king  of  Bochara ; 
for  the  former  endeavoured  t©  recover  from  the 
latter  the  king  of  Samarcand.  The  confede¬ 
rate  kings  not  being  able  to  reduce  Samarcand 
that  year,  they  returned  home  the  winter 
season,  and  made  great  preparations  for  another 
campaign.  ’Both  the  kings,  accordingly,  in  the 
year  nine  hundred  and  two,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring,  took  the  route  of  Samarcand.  Sultan 
Ali  reached  Samarcand  first,  and  Baisinker  ad¬ 
vanced  without  the  city,  and  encamped  before 
him ;  but,  upon  Baber’s  arrival,  he  retreated 
within  his  walls  in  the  night.  Eulu  Chaja,  who 
was  going  the  rounds  of  Baber’s  camp,  discovered 
the  retreat  of  Baisinker,  and  falling  upon  his  rear, 
put  a  great  number  to  the  sword.  Baber  laid 
siege  to  a  fort  called  Ashira,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  city,  and  took  it.  The  confederates, 
after  this  success,  attacked  Samarcand,  which  was 
defended  with  great  bravery,  till  winter  obliged 
^  them 
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them  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  to  quarters  a:i>.  149& 
till  the  ensuing  season*  ' 

Aliu  turned  to  Bochafla,  and  Baber  to  a  place  Takes  that 
called  Chajadidar.  Shubiani,  king  of  the  Usbecs  city- 
of  Turkestan,  upon  his  march  from  his  own  do- 
minicfns  to  join  the  king  of  Samarcand,  came  be¬ 
fore  Baber,  but.  he  thought  proper  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  for  Samarcand.  Shubiani  and 
Baisinker  quarrelled  soon  after,  and  the  former 
returned  to  his  own  country..  This  circum¬ 
stance  so.  much  distressed  Baisinker,  that,  with  ‘ 
a  small  retinue,  he  went  in  person  to-  beg  the 
assistance  of  Chusero,  king  of’ Kunduz,  aiso  of 
the  posterity  of  Timur,  while  Baber,  seizing 
this  opportunity,  hastened  to  Samarcand,  and 
in  the  year nine  hundred  and  three,  entered  the 
city  without  opposition,  and  mounted-  the 
throne,  being  acknowledged  by  the  g-reatest 
part  of  the  ornrahs.  - 

But  as  Baber  had  taken  the  place  by  capitula¬ 
tion,  and  forbade  all  manner  of  plunder,  the  army, 
to  whom  he  was  greatly  in  arrears,  and  who 
served  him  only  for  the  hopes  of  booty,  began  to 
disperse.  The  moguls,  who  were  commanded  newrWS? 
by  one  Ibrahim,  went  off  in  a  body,  and  were  hi!  army' 
followed  by  several  other  chiefs,  with  their  .whole 
dependents,  to  Aebsi,  where  Jebangire,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Baber,  commanded.  Jebangire,  by  the 
aid  of  the  deserters,  and  that  of  a  prince  called 
Ozin  Ilassen,  declared  himself  king  of  Indija. 

He  wrote,  by  way  of  sneer  to  his  brother,  that 
as  Baber  had  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Samarcand, 
he  begged  to  be  indulged  with  that  of  Indija. 

Baber  having  received  this  message,  gave  way  to 
his  passion,  and,  in  blaming  the  perfidy  of  those 
chiefs  who  bad  deserted  him,  imprudently  threw 
some  reflections  upon  those  who  remained.  The 
omrahs  resented  this  behaviour,  by  abandoning 
him,  and  joining  his  brother.  Baber,  in  the  ut¬ 
most 
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A.p.  i49«.  most  distress,  sent  Eulu  Chaja  to  endeavour  to 
reconcile  the  onirahs  to  .him  again,  btit  they  sent 
a  party  to  way-lay  the  ambassador,  and  cut  him 
to  pieces. 

The  omrahs  Ali  and  Morlana,  in  the  mean  time, 
threw  a  garrison  into  the  fort  of  Indija,  an3  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  it  out  for  Baber.  The  faithful 
omrahs  sent  advice  to  Baber  of  their  situation  ; 
but  unfortunately,  at  this  time,  he  was  taken  ex- 
Hkmufor-  tremely  ill,  that,  not  able  to  swallow  any  thing, 
he  barely  existed  by  having  moistened  cotton 
applied  to  his  lips.  When  he  had  recovered  his 
health,  and  found  the  pressing  situation  of  his 
affairs  in  Indija,  he  determined  to  run  the  risque 
of  losing  Samarcand,  rather  than  his  paternal 
dominions,  and  accordingly  directed  his  march 
homewards.  But  Ali  Doost,  and  his  friends  in 
Indija,  having  heard  that  Baber  was  certainly 
dead,  had  capitulated,  and  given  up  the  place  to 
Jehangire.  This  traitor  assassinated  Morlana, 
and,  mounting  the  throne,  read  the  chutba  in 
his  own  name. 

Samarcand  This  disagreeable  intelligence,  and  other  ad- 
revoits.  vices,  that  the  Samarcandians  had  revolted,  M  ere, 
at  once,  brought  to  Baber,  upon  his  march, 
■which  thr cm'  him  into  the  utmost  distress,  having 
now  lost  both  kingdoms.  He  sent,  as  his  last  re¬ 
source,  Amir  Casim  to  Tashcund,  to  entreat  the 
assistance  of  his  uncle  Mahmood.  That  monarch 
hastened  to  Jilka,  where  he  and  Baber  met  ;  but 
an  emissary,  at  the  same  time,  came  to  Mahmood, 
i  from  Jehangire,  who  managed  matters  so  well, 

that  Mahmood  left  his  two  nephews  to  settle 
their  own  differences,  and  returned  to  Tashcund. 
This  unexpected  blow  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
affairs  of  Baber,  that  they  now  appeared  so  des¬ 
perate,  that  of  all  his  army,  in  a  few  days  only, 
forty  horsemen  remained  M'ith  him  to  conquer 
two  kingdoms.  Iii  this  forlorn  situation  he  re- 
8  treated 
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treatad  to  Chojind.  He  wrote  from  thence  to  a. d.  149?. 
Mahoajttled  Hussein,  at  Artaba,  acquainting  him, 
that  the  place  in  which  he  was  then  could  not 
protect  him  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies ;  he 
therefore  earnestly  solicited  him  to  permit  him 
to  pass*  the  winter  at  Bishaer.  Hussein  consented 
to  this  request ;  and  Baber  accordingly  took  up 
his  quarters  there.  He' began  to  recruit  a  new 
army,  writing  to  all  the  friends  he  could  think 
of  to  join  him. 

After  a  few  were  gathered  round  his  standard,  He  take* 
he  considered  that  his  future  fortune  depended  ^uifafar. 
entirely  upon  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  employ  them  against  his  enemies.  He, 
therefore,  hastened  to  Barnilack,  where  he  took 
some  forts  by  assault,  and  some  by  stratagem. 

But  these  petty  exploits  were  of  little  service  to 
him,  for  his  affairs  bore  still  a  very  ruinous  as¬ 
pect,  which  threw  him  into  great  perplexity. 

He  received,  in  tire  mean  time,  agreeable  tidings 
from  Ali  Doost,  begging  his  forgiveness,  and  in¬ 
forming  him  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  gar-, 
rison  of  Marinan,  and  if  Baber  should  come  to 
take  possession  of  it,  he  would  number  himself 
among  his  slaves.  Baber  did  not  hesitate  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  offer,  and  arriving  at  the  place,  he  met 
Ali  Doost  at  the  gate,  who  put  him  into  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fort,  and  supplied  his  finances.  Ba-  * 
her  immediately  sent  Amer  Cassim  towards  the 
mountains  of  Indija,  and  Ibrahim  Sara  and  Viss 
Laghiri  towards  Achsi,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
over  friends  to  his  party.  This  measure  had  the  H«  affair* 
desired  effect,  for  the  mountaineers  of  Indija  were  tTwafa. 
gained  to  the  interest  of  Baber,  while  Ibrahim  vouraWe 
Sara  and  Viss  Laghiri  settled  matters  with  the  as£*tt' 
governor  of  the  fort  of  Baab,  and  two  or 
three  more,  who  declared  for  Baber.  The  nego-  - 
,  tiations 
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A.p.ns>«.  tiations  of  that  prince  succeeded,  at  the 

thne,  at  the  court  of  his  .uncle  Mahmood,  of  Bo- 
chara,  who  marched  to  join  him. 
jchsngire  Jehangire,  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
himf™  proceedings  at  Marinan,  and  of  the  efforts  pf  Ba- 
Mwinan.  ber  to  raise  an  army,  marched  with  his  forces  to¬ 
wards  that  place,  and  sat  down  before  it.  He 
detached,  at  the  same  time,  part  of  his  army  to¬ 
wards  Ac-hsi,  who  falling  in  with  Mahmood,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  When  Jehangire 
received  these  advices,  he  was  struck  with  em¬ 
barrassment,  and  retreated  to  Indija.  But  Nasir- 
beg,  the  son-in-law  of  Ozin  Hassen,  who  had  now 
the  government  of  that  city,  seeing  the  favour¬ 
able  aspect  of  Baber’s  affairs,  by  the  junction  of 
Mahmood,  and  several  parties  of  Usbecks,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  admit  Jchangire,  and  immediately 
sent  a  messenger  to  hasten  Baber  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  place.  This  check  ruined  the  affairs 
of  Jehangire,  for  immediately  his  army  began  to 
disperse,  while  he  himself  took  the  way  to  Ost, 
and  Ozin  Hassen  that  of  Aehsi. 

Baber  re-  Baber,  by  this  time,  advanced  to  Indija,  and 
iemlniom.  took  possession  of  that  city,  conferring  honours 
upon  his  friends ;  and  thus  the  capital  of  Firghana 
was,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  four,  restored 
to  its  former  administration.  Upon  the  fourth 
day  after  the  arrival  of  Baber,  he  set  outfor  Achsi, 
where  Ozin  Hassen  capitulated,  and  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  retire  to  Hissaar,  Casim  Ogib  being  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  the  place.  The  king  return¬ 
ed  to  Indija,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Ozin  Has- 
sen’s  troops,  who  inlisted  themselves  under  his 
victorious  banners.  But  the  forces  of  Hassen  hav¬ 
ing,  upon  a  former  occasion,  plundered  several 
persons,  then  in  the  king’s  army,  of  their  effects, 
a  complaint  was  made  to  Baber,  and  orders  were 
issued 
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issued  to  restore  the  plunder  to  the  proper  owners,  a  d.  149?. 
The  moguls,  unwilling  to.comply  with  this  order, 
mounted  their  horses,  and,  to  a  man,  set  out  for 
Orgund,  where  they  joined  Jehangire  and  Ah¬ 
med  Timbol,  by  which  they  were  again  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  march  against  Indija.  The  king  sent  a 
general  to  oppose  them,  who  was  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  many  of  the  king’s  principal  om- 
rahs  being  slain,  and  several  taken  prisoners. 

The  enemy  advanced  with  all  expedition,  and 
laid  siege  to  Indija  for  the  space  of  thirty  days; 
but  as  they  could  effect  nothing  against  it,  they 
marched  towards  Ouse.  The  king  having  re¬ 
cruited  his  army,  marched  in  the  year  nine  hun- ' 
dred  and  five,  towards  Ouse,  while  the  enemy, 
by  another  road,  made  a  push  towards'  Indija. 

Baber,  however,  trusting  to  his  friends  in  that 
city,  and  the  strength  of  the  place,  marched  to 
Badwerd,  a  strong  fort  in  the  possession  of  Chi- 
lili,  brother  to  Ahmed  Timbol.  Chilili  defend¬ 
ed  the  place  with  great  resolution,  but  at  length 
was  forced  to  a  capitulation,  by  the  terms  -of 
which  he  was  exchanged  for  the  king’s  friends, 
who  had  fallen  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

Ahmed  Timbol,  in  the  mean  time,  made  an  The  enemy 
attempt  to  scale  the  walls  of  Indija  in  the  night,  thrownjjy 
but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Baber,  by  Baber, 
this  time,  returning  to  that  place,  took  a  strong 
post  by  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  encamped 
■  before  the  enemy  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  and 
then  determined  to  attack  their  camp,  though 
with  great  disadvantage.  After  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  resistance,  the  rebels  were  driven  out  of 
their  trenches,  and  dispersed.  The  king,  after 
the  victory,  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  Baber 
was  informed  in  Indija,  that  six  thousand  horse 
from  Mahmood,  king  of  Bochara,  whose  policy 
it  was  to  weaken  both  parties  ,*had  come  to  the 
assistance 
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a.d.  X499.  assistance  of  Jehangire,  and  had  sat  down,  before 
^9^’  Caslvan.  The  king,  though  it  was  now  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  winter,  in  severe  frost  and  snow,  inarched 
that  way,  upon  which  the  allies  retreated  to 
their  own  country.  Timbol,  who  was  upon  his 
inarch  to  join  the  rebels,  fell  in  accidentally  with 
the  king,  in  a  situation  where  he  could  not  es¬ 
cape,  had  not  the  night  favoured  his  retreat;  by 
which  means  he  went  oft'  with  little  loss.  The 
king  pursued  him  under  the  walls  of  Bishare, 
and  encamped  in  sight. 

a  peace  be-  Upon  the  fourth  day,  Ali  Doost  and  Cumber 

bwan/his  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  make  proposals 
brother  jo  of  accommodation.  The  terms  were  imme- 
iwng're,  diately  agreed  upon ;  that  Jehangire  should  keep 
possession  of  all  the  country  between  the  river 
Chajand  and  Achsi ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Indija,  and  the  districts  of  Orgund,  should  re¬ 
main  to  Baber :  that  if  the  latter  should  ever  re¬ 
cover  the  kingdom  of  Sarmacand,  he  should  give 
up  Indija  to  Jehangire.  After  these  terms  of  pacifi¬ 
cation  were  solemnly  ratified  by  mutual  oaths,  the 
brothers  had  an  interview,  and  the  prisoners  up¬ 
on  both  sides  were  set  at  liberty.  The  king  re¬ 
turned  to  Indija,  where  Ali  Doost,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  power,  had  began  to 
exert  unbounded  authority.  He  banished  some 
and  imprisoned  others,  without  the  king's  per¬ 
mission  ;  while  his  son,  Mahommed,  took  a  prince¬ 
ly  state  upon  himself.  The  king,  upon  account 
of  bis  great  influence,  and  the  numerous  enemies 
which  environed  his  dominions,  was  constrained 
to  dissemble  his  resentment. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mazidir,  an  omrah  of  Ali, 
who,  by  the  removal  of  his  brother  Baisinker, 
reigned  in  Samarcand,  apprehensive  of  danger 
from  his  master,  joined  Bijan  Mirza  the  son 
of  Mahmood,  anfi  carried  him  against  Samar¬ 
cand. 
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^iiviyng  him  to  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom.  A:D.i499. 
Baber  embraced  the  proposal,  and  drew  his  army 
towards  Samarcand.  Mazidlir  having  joined  Ba-  Baber’s  ex- 
ber  upon  his  march,  it  was  resolved  in  council  to  s^arc”nd, 
send  a  person  to  sound  Chaja  Eiah,  who  had 
almost  the  whole  power  of  Samarcand  in  his 
hands.  He  returned  them  for  answer,  that 
they  might  march  towards  the  city,  and  what¬ 
ever  was  found  then  most  adviseable  should 
be  done.  In  the  mean  time,  Dildai,  one  of  Ti¬ 
mur's  posterity,  who  commanded  a  tribe  in  Ba¬ 
ber's  camp,  left  his  post  without  any  apparent 
reason,  fled  to  Samarcand,  and  acquainted  the 
enemy  of  the  correspondence  with  Chaja  Eiah, 
which  disconcerted  their  measures.  His  veteran 
troops  crowded  to  the  King's  standard, making 
complaints  against  Ali  Boost.  Baber,  therefore, 
determined  to  dismiss  him  from  his  presence,  so 
that  he  and  his  son  went  over  to  Ahmed  Tim- 
bul,  but  in  a  few* days  he  died. 

At  this  time  Shubiani,  king  of  the  Usbecks, 
had  taken  Bocbara,  and  was  upon  full  march 
to  conquer  Samarcand,  which  Ali  -was  advised 
to  relinquish  to  him.  Baber,  upon  hearing 
this  news,  Svent  to  Kish,  and  from  thence  to 
liissar,  where  Masidlir,  and  the  ornrahs  of  Samar¬ 
cand,  despairing  of  taking  that  city,  left  him, 
and  went  to  Clmsero,  king  of  Kuncluz.  Baber, 
after  this  desertion,  was  obliged  to  take  the  Baber  <3e- 
.  way  to  Sirtack,  over  rocks,  stones,  and  rug-  h^whofe 
ged  paths,  by  which  his  army  suffered  exceed-  arm-/,  ex- 
fngly,  having  lost  most  part  of  his  camels  and  humR«T 
horses.  This  circumstance  dispirited  his  troops  and  fortr 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  all  deserted  him  by  men' 
the  time  he  reached  Barnilack,  except  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  men. 

Any  man  but  Baber  would  have  now  despaired 
of  success  in  his  designs ;  but  though  he  had  left 
von.  n.  '  n  a  king- 
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A.p.  1499-  a  kingdom  to  which  he  might  havestilfreturaecf, 
his  ambition  prompted  him  to  run  the  risque  of 
His  daring  a  young  iulveuturer  for  another.  He  according- 
upon’sl-  ly  marched  directly  for  Samarcand,  with'  thi3 
marcand.  small  retinue,  with  an  intention  to  get  into  that 
city  without  being  discovered.  His  hopes  were, 
that  he  could  raise  a  faction  among  his  friends, 
vliile  yet  the  city  was  in  disorder.  He  entered 
Samarcand  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  went 
to  Eurit  Chan's  house ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  his 
arrival  was  whispered  about,  and  the  whole  city 
obliged  to  began  to  be  in  an  uproar.  Baber,  as  his  scheme 
re  rca  ’  -was  not  ripe  for  execution,  thought  it  high  time 
to  make  his  escape,  which  he  did  accordingly 
without  any  loss, 

After  lie  had  got  clear  of  the  city,  he  looked 
back  and  repented  of  his  precipitate  flight.  He 
immediately  stopped  in  a  grove;  when*,  being 
wearied  with  the  fatigue  of  the, day,  Ire  hid  him- 
Mi! dream,  seif  down  upon  tlie  ground  to  sleep,  as  did  the 
greatest  part  of  his  retinue.  In  about  an  hour  he 
awaked  from  a  dream,  in  which  he  imagined  he 
saw  Abdulla,  a  dirvesh  of  great  repute,  coming 
towards  his  house.  He  thought  that  he  invited 
the  dirvesh  to  sit  down,  upon  which  his  steward 
spiead  a  table-cloth  before  him,  at  which  the  dir- 
Tesli  seemed  greatly  offended  *,  and  rose  to  go 
away.  The  king  begged  he  would  excuse  him, 
as  the  offence  was  committed  by  a  servant.  The 
dirvesh,  upon  this,  took  him  by  the  arm,,  and 
held  him  up  towards  the  sky  ;  upon  which  he 
awoke,  and  calling  up  his  attendants,  related  his 
dream,  and  determined  to  make  an  attempt  im¬ 
mediately  upon  Samarcand. 

Baber’s 


*  The  Orientals  never  eat  abroad  without  a  formal  invitation ; 
besides,  these  independent  dirveshes  live  upon  rice  and  water, 
and  will  not  condescend  to  be  entertained  by  princes. 
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Baber’s  small  party  having  mounted  their  a. p.  1499. 
horses,  returned  and  reached  the  bridge  about  2^2^ 
midnight.  He  detached  eighty  of  his  men  before  Returns  to 
to  a  low  part  of  the  wall,  near  the  Lover’s  Cave,  ww'ch'h"  ’ 
which  they  scaled  by  the  help  of  a  hook-rope,  surprizes, 
and  coming  round  to  the  gate  and  falling  upon 
the  guard  commanded  by  Casiter  Chan,  killed 
and  dispersed  them.  They  immediately  set  open 
the  gatej  and  admitted  the  king  and  his 
small  party.  The  city  was  alarmed  ;  but  the 
party  proclaiming  the  name  of  Baber  as  they 
passed  through  the  streets,  all  who  were  his 
friends  flocked  to  him,  while  his  enemies,  not 
knowing  his  strength,  ran  distracted  from 
place  to  place  to  join  their  leaders.  In  a 
short  time  the  alarm  reached  the  house  of  Chaja 
Eiah,  where  seven  thousand  Usbecks  were  quar¬ 
tered.  They  rushed  out  and  joined  Shubiani 
their  king,  who,  with  eight  thousand  more  of 
his  nation,  lay  in’the  citadel  of  Didar.  Shubiani, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  commanding 
the  rest  to  wait  for  orders,  set  out  for  the  iron 
gate,  but  seeing  he  could  do  nothing  with  that 
handful,  he  retreated.  Baber,  ip  the  mean  time, 
attended  by  some  thousands,  who  rent  the  sky 
with  acclamations,  followed  him  so  close,  that 
Slmbiani  could  not,  either  by  words  or  example, 
make  one  of  the  Usbecks  stand  his  ground.  He 
therefore  followed  them  out  of  the  opposite  gate, 
and  fled  towards  Bochara,  andSamaicand  imme¬ 
diately  submitted  to  Baber. 

This  action,  if  we  consider  the  strength  of  the 
place,  the  troops  it  contained,  the  alarm  that 
had  been  spread  in  the  evening,  the. small  num¬ 
ber  who  attempted  it,  the  uncertainty  of  being 
joined  by  the  citizens,  and  many  other  difficulties, 
wc  must  esteem  it  equal  to  the  boldest  enterprize 
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a.d.  1500.  in  history.  The  authors  who  relate  it,  very  justly 
”^2^;  give  it  the  preference  to  any  of  the  exploits  of  Ti¬ 
mur.  Musidler  took  this  opportunity  of  wresting 
the  forts  of  Kirshi  and  Ileraz  from  the  Usbecks ; 
while  Ilassen  Mirza,  from  Muracuss,  came  and 
took  Kole.  Baber  sent  ambassadors  to  Hassen 
Mirza,  and  other  neighbouring  princes,  his  rela¬ 
tions,  to  request  their  alliance,  to  drive  Shubiani 
quite  out  of  Maver  ul  Nere.  They  either  paid 
no  regard  to  Baber's  embassy,  or  sent  such  pitiful 
supplies  as  served  no  purpose.  Shubiani,  by 
this  means,  recovered  strength  during  the  winter, 
taking  Karacole,  and  other  districts. 

Baber  de-  Baber,  in  the  month  of  Shawal,  nine  hundred 
shibianl  and  six,  collected  his  whole  force,  and  marched 
out  of  Samarcand,  to  engage  Shubiani.  He 
came  up  with  him  in  the  environs  of  Caridzin, 
and  fought  him.  Baber  exhibited,  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  general  and 
brave  soldier,  but  he  was  deserted  by  his  allies, 
and  soon  after  by  his  own  troops.  Only  fifteen 
brave  friends  remained  at  last  by  his  side,  with 
whom,  seeing  it  in  vain  to  contend  any  longer 
with  fortune,  he«made  good  1ms  retreat  to  Samar¬ 
cand.  He  lost  in  this  action  his  principal  omrahs, 
and  other  chiefs  of  note.  Shubiani  advanced,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city ;  the  king  taking  up  his  quar¬ 
ters  at  tire  college  of  Ali  Beg,  as  being  the  most 
central  place  for  sending  orders,  or  assistance. 
The  siege  was  continued  with  great  obstinacy  fon 
many  days,  numbers  being  killed  on  both  sides; 
during  which  time,  Kutch  Beg,  Loma,  and  Kel- 
nizer,  gave  extraordinary  examples  of  bravery. 
Four  months  had  now  passed  in  attacking  and 
repulsing,  when  a  dreadful  famine  began  to  rage 
in  the  city.  The  inhabitants  ate  their  horses,  and 
even  the  most  unclean  animals,  while  those  who 
could. 
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couUl  not  procure  other  provisions,  subsisted  A.n.  uoi, 
upon  the  bark  of  trees!  , 

Though  the  king,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  siege,  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of 
Chorassun,  Kundaz,  Bockolan,  and  Mogulistan, 
all  princes  of  the  house  of  Timur,  for  succours, 
he  received  no  hopes  of  their  aid.  He  was,  there-  Forced  to 
fore,  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  abandoning  his  ^htne*1 
capital  and  kingdom,  with  about  one  hundred  hundred' 
friends,  in  a  dark  night,  in  the  beginning  of  the  mcn- 
year  nine  hundred  and  seven.  He  escaped  to 
Tashcund,  whither  his  brother,  Jehangire,  came 
to  pay  him  his  respects.  His  uncle,  Mahmood,  ' 
comforted  him  in  his  distress,  entertained  him 
in  a  princely  manner,  and  gave  him  the  city  of 
Artaba  to  reside  in  during  the  winter. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  he  was  Besieged  at 
again  attacked  by  Shubiani,  who,  not  being  able  Aru  *’ 
to  effect  any  thing  against  the  city,  plundered 
the  country,  ancl  retreated  to  Samarcand.  In 
this  manner,  Baber,  unable  to  raise  his  head  from 
liis  misfortunes,  lived  for  some  time,  Ahmed 
Timbol  having  taken  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Indija,  which  thg  king  had  resigned  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Jehangire,  upon  his  taking  Samarcand. 
Mahmood,  and  his  brother  Ahmed,  were  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  support  their  nephew 
Baber  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Indija  from  Ahmed  TimbcJ.  When  the  confede¬ 
rates  had  reached  the  boundaries  of  Ferghana, 

Timbol  marched  out  to  oppose  them.  It  was 
agreed,  that  Baber,  with  a  small  detachment  of 
Moguls,  should  march  towards  Osh,  to  raise  a  par¬ 
ty  there,  whilst  his  uncles  opposed  Timbol.  Baber 
accordingly  took  Osh,  and  was  joined  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Orgun  and  Marinan,  who 
expelled  the  garrisons  of  Timbol.  The  king  im¬ 
mediately  marched  towards  Indija ;  and  Timbol 
n  3  decamped 
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A.D.ifo*.  decamped  from  before  the  confederate  princes, 
and  hastened  back  to  cqver  Indija. 

Defeated  Tiiiibol  happened,  by  accident,  to  fall  in  with 
by  a jmbot  g;ljjer's  painp,  when  the  troops  were  cut  fo¬ 
raging,  and  defeated  him.  The  King  escaped, 
■wounded,  to  Osh,  while  Timbol  threw  himself 
into  Indija,  and  prepared  for  a  defence.  The 
next  day,  the  allied  army  of  Mabmood  and  Ah* 
med  appeared  in  sight,  and  sat  down  before  the 
place,  where  they  were  joined  soon  after  by  Ba¬ 
ber.  Some  time  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Achsi 
called  the  king,  and  put  him  in  possession  of 
that  place;  but  the  allied  princes,  not  being  able 
to  redace  Indija,  raised  the  siege. 

Totally  de-  In  the  mean  time,  Shubiani,  king  of  the  Us  • 
shubfanl  hecks,  fearingthesuccessof  Baber,  advanced  from 
Samarcand  with  a  very  great  anny,  towards  Achsi. 
Baber  immediately  joined  his  allies,  and  they 
prepared  to  receive  him.  But  in  this  action, 
which  was  very  obstinate  anti  bloody,  the  for¬ 
tune  of  Shubiani  prevailed,  and  both  the  uncles 
of  Baber  were  taken  prisoners.  The  king  escaped 
to  Mogulistan,  and  the  kingdom  of  Tashcund 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sludgani,  which  greatly 
augmented  bis  power.  Shubiani,  some  time  after, 
dismissed  the  two  brothers,  but  Mahmood  re¬ 
tired,  and  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy.  When 
one  of  his  friends  told  him  that  Shubiani  had 
poisoned  him,  and  begged  to  supply  him  with 
some  famous  thcriac  of  Chitta,  as  a  powerful 
preventive  of  the  effects  of  poisons;  the  prince 
replied,  “Yes!  Shubiani  has  poisoned  me,  in- 
“  deed  !  he  has  taken  my  kingdom,  which  is  not 
“  in  the  power  of  your  theriac.  to  restore.” 
jHc  asks  ad-  Baber  left  Mogulistan,  and  came  to  Shudma, 

Backel  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Turmuz,  iri  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balieh,  where  Backer,  prince 
of  that  place,  who  was  uneasy  at  the  great  power 
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of  tfye  Usbecks,  glad  of  Baber's  alliance,  who  still  a.  d.  ijoj. 
had  the  command  of  ah  army,  received  him  with 
great  kindness  and  respect,  and  gave  him  large 
presents.  Baber  said  to  him,  upon  this, occasion, 
that  being  a.  long  time  the  football  of  fortune, 
and,  -flke  apiece  of  wood  on  a  chess-board,  proved 
from  place  to  place,  vagrant  as  the  moon,  in  the 
sky,  and  restless  as  the  stone  upon  the  beach,  he 
would  therefore  be  glad  of  his  friendly  advice,  as 
he  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  his  own  resolves.. 

Backer  replied,  that,  however  incapable  he  was 
to  advise  him,  he  would  'hot  withhold  his  opi¬ 
nion,  which  was,  that,  as  Shubiani  was  now  in 
full  possession  of  Baber’s  kingdom,  and  many 
others,  which  rendered  him  extremely  powerful, 
it  would  be  more  adviseable  for  him  to  pursue 
his  fortune  elsewhere,  particularly  in  Cabulistan, ' 

.which  Was  now  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

The  king  followed  this  advice,  ancl  in  the 
year  nine  hundred  ancl  ten,  marched  towards  Ca- 
bul*.  Passing,  in  his  way,  through  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Chusero,  king  of  Kunduz,  he  was  en¬ 
tertained  .by  him  .with  great  hospitality,  for 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  relate,  our  hero  ,  made  a  Baber’s  m- 
very  bad  return.  .Daring, the  time  that  Baber  re- 
sided  there,  he  stirred  up  a  faction  in  Chusero’s 
court,  and  gained  over  seven  thousand  of  his 
troops  to  his  own  interest.  This  plot  being  dis¬ 
covered,  .Chusero,  with  a  few  servants,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  capital  and  fly,  leaving 
his  troops,  his  treasure,  and  every  thing  in  the 
possession  of  Baber.  Baber  did  not  fail  to  avail 
n  4  himself 

*  The  city  of  Cabul  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cabu¬ 
listan  in  the  mountains  between  Persia  and  India.  It  is  situat¬ 
ed  in  34  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in 
that  part  of  Asia.  Cabul  is  the  depository  and  staple  of  the 
commodities  which  pass  from  India  into  Persia  and  Great  Bu- 
.ebaria,  and  is  consequently  rich  and  populous.  It  is  at  present 
ubject  to  Ahmed  Abdalla. 
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A-  d.  1,504-  himself  of  these  advantages.  He  marched  imme- 
^£^2  diately  towards  Cabul,  which  had  been  in  posses^ 
sion  of  Rysac,  the  son  of  Ali,  Baber’s  uncle,  who 
was  theivin  his  minority.  OneZicca,  exertingtoo 
much  authority  in  the  country  at  that,  time, 
disgusted  the  other  omrahs,  who  assassinated 
him  in  the  month  of  Zihklge.  This  circumtance 
occasioned  great  convulsions  in  the  kingdom  ; 
for  Mokim,  the  son  of  Amir  Zulndn,  prince  of 
Baber  Garrimsere,  took  advantage  of  the  intestine  di- 
Cabuiisun?  visions  of  the  Cabulians,  and  invaded  them,  forc¬ 
ing  Rysac  to  take  shelter  among  the  Afghans  : 
he  himself  took  possession  of  that  country,  and 
married  the  sister  of  the  former  prince. 

Affairs  being  in  this  situation,  Baber  arrived 
upon  the  borders  of  Cabul,  and  driving  Mokim 
put  of  the  field,  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
capital,  which  Baber  besieged  and  took.  He  then 
applied  himself  to  regulate  and  improve  that  coun¬ 
try,  as  dominions  belonging  to  himself.  In  the 
year  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  Cabulistan  was 
thrown  into  great  consternation  by  dreadful  earth¬ 
quakes,  which  laid  most  of  the  cities  in  ruins. 
Baber  endeavoured  to  alleviate  this  public  cala¬ 
mity  in  such  a  manner,  by  his  unwearied  care 
and  extensive  benevolence,  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  fidelity  of  all  his  new  subjects.  The  rest¬ 
less  genius  of  Baber  could  not  lie  quiet.  His  as¬ 
piring  disposition  began  to  extend  his  views  to 
conquest.  He  accordingly  led  an  army  againstthe 
Arg6ns  of  Kandahar,  and  deprived  them  of  the, 
strong  fort  of  Kill&t.  establishing  an  alliance  with 
Buddiulzem&n,  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Timur,  in 
possession  of  Herat.  He  marched  in  the  same 
year  toKussluckat,  which  he  brought  into  subjec¬ 
tion,  and  gave  the  government  of  Ghizni,  which, 
from  a  great  empire,  was  diminished  into  an  in¬ 
considerable  province,  to  his  brother  Jehangire. 
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Irn.the  year  nine  hundred  and  twelve,  Baber  a. p.1506. 
marched  towards  Choi;assftn  to  join  Hussein 
Mirza,  who,  ashamed  of  his  former  behaviour,  Marches » 
and  irritated  by  fresh  injuries  from  Shubiani,  cherl“sn- 
now  proposed  to  Baber  that  they  should  join  in 
alliance  against  him.  But  when  Baber  had 
reached  Nimrosa,  he  heard  of  Hussein’s  death. 

He  proceeded,  however,  to  Chorassan,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to. stir  up  the  princes  and  omrahs 
against  the  Usbecks.  He  was  not  able  to  effect 
his  purpose,  and  he  therefore  returned,  by  the 
way  of  Herat,  towards  Cabul.  The  snows  were,., 
at  that  time,  very  deep,  and  prevented  his  pas¬ 
sage  over  the  hills,  which  obliged  him  to  canton 
bis  troops  in  Hazara. 

When  Baber  was  thus  constrained  to  remain  Disturb- 
at  Hazara,  Hussein  Gurgan,  Biflass,  and  other 
mogul  oinrahs,  joining  with  Mirza  his  cousin, 
raised  him  to  the.throne  of  Cabul,  by  promoting 
false  intelligence  of  the  king’s  death.  But  when 
the  news  of  his  return  readied  the  people,  they 
rebelled  against  the  new  government,  and  as  soon 
as  the  season  permitted  his  approach,  flocked  to 
his  standard,  put  all  the  garrisons  into  his  hands, 
except  the  capital,  where  Mirza  and  his  adherents.  ■ 
sustained  a  short  siege,  and  then  capitulated.  The  Quelled, 
principal  persons  concerned  in  the  revolt  were 
expelled  the  country.  About  this  time  Nasir, 
the  Sultan’s  youngest  brother,  who  held  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Buduchshan,  being  defeated  by 
.one  of  the  generals' of  Shubiani,  took  refuge  at 
Cabul,  and  as  Jehangire  killed  himself  by  hard 
drinking,  his  government  of  Ghizni  was  now 
conferred  upon  Nasir. 

In  the  year  nine  hundred  and  thirteen,  Baber  Eater  in- 
marched  against  the  Afghans  of  Ghalingi,  who 
infested  his  country,  and  took  from  them  one  an 
hundred  thousand  sheep,  and  some  thousands  of 
6  other 
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A.p. isoj.  other  cattle,  and  returned.  The  omrahs  qf  the 
house  of  Argon,  being  greatly  oppressed  by  tljic 
Usbecks,  wrote  to  Baber,  at  this  time,  that  if 
lie  would  march  that  way,  they  would  put  him  in 
possession  of  Kandahar  *.  The  Sultair did  not  he- 
sitate  to  comply  with  their  request.  Hd  imme¬ 
diately  set  out,  and,  as  he  was  passing  Kilat,  Mir- 
za  begged  the  favour  of  being  admitted  into  hjs 
presence,  and,  receiving  his  pardon,  accompanied 
him.  When  he  had  reached  the  borders  of  Kan¬ 
dahar,  he  wrote  to  Shaw  Beg  and  Mokim,  that 
lie  was  so  far  upon  h,is  way,  according  to  their 
desire,  and  that,  therefore,  he  expected  to  see 
them  in  his  camp.  Since  the  time  of  their  writ¬ 
ing  to  Baber,  some  alterations  in  their  politics 
had  made  them  repent  of  the  application  they 
had  made,  so  that  instead  of  receiving  the  king 
in  a  friendly  manner,  they  prepared  for  war,  and 
desired  he  would  return  home.  But  Baber  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  suffer  such  an  indignity  with  impu¬ 
nity.  He  marched  forward,  and  engaged  them  at 
the  village  of  Gillishack,  near  the  city,  of  Kan¬ 
dahar,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and 
cutting  off  their  retreat  from  the  city,  Shaw  Beg 
fled  to  Saul,  and  Mokim  towards  Dawir.  Baber 
immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  took  it, 
with  all  the  wealth  of  the  family  of  Zulnon, 
■which  he  divided,  by  weight,  amongst  hjs  offi¬ 
cers  and  troops,  according  to  their  respective 
stations.  He  left  Nasir,  his  brother,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Kandahar  and  Dawir,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  to  Cabul. 

The Uv-  Mokim  having,  this  very  year,  complained  to 

v=deSKa*n-  Shubiani,  tlieUsbeck,  prevailed  upon  him  to  en- 

dahar.  gage 


•  Kandahar  is  the  capital  of  a  small  province  near  Cabulistan. 
It  was  alternately  possessed  by  the  Moguls  and  Persians,  till  it 
was  finally  ceded  to  Nadir  Shaw,  in  1739. 
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gage  in  his  behalf,  and  to  march  towards  Kan-  a.  d.  1508. 
dahar.  Nasir,  upon  receiving  this  intelligence, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  town,  and  sent  expresses 
to  his  brother  for  assistance.  Baber  wrote.him  to 
defend  the  place  as  long  as  he  could,  but  if  he 
should*be  driven  to  great  distress,  to  capitulate, 
and  come  to  him  at  Cabul;  for  that,  at  the  time 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  the  field  with 
Shubiani,  whose  forces  and  finances  were  greatly 
superior  ;  besides,  that  a  defeat  might  ruin  him 
for  ever,  and  overset  all  the  projects  he  had 
formed  of  raising  himself  a  kingdom  in  Hindostan. 

Nasir,  according  to  these  instructions,  after  he 
cotdd  hold  out  no  longer  with'  propriety,  capitu¬ 
lated,  and  came  to  the  king  at  Cabul.  Shubiani, 
after  taking  the  place,  gave  it  back  to  the  sons 
of  Zulnon,  and  marched  with  his  arm}-  towards 
Chorassan.  But  no  sooner  had  Shuhiani  evacu¬ 
ated  Kandahar,  than  the  Arguniahs,  a  wild  tribe, 
made  an  incursion,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  place.  This  was  an  agreeable  piece  of  news 
to  Baber,  as  they  formed  a  barrier  between  him 
..and  the  Usbecks. 

This  year,  upon  the  fourth  of  Zicat,  Baber  had  Humaioon 
,a  son  born  to  him  in  Cabul,  whom  he  named  born- 
Humaioon,  who  afterwards  became  emperor  of 
Hindostan.  The  Sultan,  in  the  following  year, 
took  the  field  against  the  Memind  Afghans,  and, 
during  his  absence,  the  moguls  of  Chusero,  rvho 
had  been  left  to  defend  Cabul,  revolted,  and  set 
up  again  Rysac,  the  son  of  Ali,  upon  the  throne. 

'The  king  was  immediately  deserted  by  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  army ;  for  hearing  of  the  rebellion 
in  Cabul,  they  hastened  home  to  protect  their 
families,  insomuch  that  out  of  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  horse,  which  he  carried  to  the  field, 

Baber  had  now  scarce  five  hundred  remaining  in 
bis  camp. 


Notwith- 
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ad.  J5cj.  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  Baber  bold- 
ly  resolved  to  advance, towards  Cabal,  with  the 
B*ber’s  few  trusty  friends  he  had  left.  Rysac,  upon  the 
Sultan’s, approach,  came  out  of  the  city  with  an 
terpiue.  army  ten  0J.  twe|ve  thousand  strong.  The  king, 
with  his  small  troop,  advanced  towards  them, 
and  when  he  came  near,  ordered  his  party  to  halt. 
jKii-sfivc  He  himself  rode  close  up  to  the  rebel  army,  and 
Yingiiecom-  challenged  Rysac  to  single  combat;  but,  as  he 
fat.  seemed  to  decline  it,  fiveomrahs,  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  engaged  him,  and  fell  by  liis  hand.  The 
names  of  the  omrahs  were,  Alii  Shubcore,  Alii 
Seistani,  Niser  the  Usbeck,  Jacoob,  and  Usbeck 
Bahadar.  This  heroic  behaviour  struck  the  re¬ 
bels  v/ith  so  much  admiration  and  astonishment, 
that  they  refused  to  fight,  by  which  means  the 
usurper  was  taken.  But  so  great  was  the  king’s 
clemency,  that  he  pardoned  him ;  but  soon  after, 
beginning  to  raise  more  disturbance,  he  suffered 
the  just  reward  of  a  traitor. 

war  be-  The  country  of  Chusero,  king  of  Kunduz, 

S'Sa  th?  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Usbecks,  who 
usiteks.  took  no  proper  means  of  keeping  it  in  subjection, 
a  number  of  independent  chiefs  sprung  up  in  Bu- 
duchshan,  of  whom  the  principal  was  Zeiper. 
Chan  Mirza,  upon  this,  by  the  advice  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  Slia  Begum,  who  traced  her  genealogy  to 
the  great  Secunder*,  began  to  entertain  hopes, 
and  to  take  measures  to  raise  himself  to  that  king¬ 
dom.  Having  previously  obtained  leave  of  Ba¬ 
ber,  he  this  year  left  Cabul;  and,  having  raised 
a  small  army,  advanced  towards  the  borders  of 
Buduchshan.  But  bis  mother,  who  came  up  in 
the  rear,  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Kashgars, 
and  carried  off  prisoner,  while  Chan  Mirza  was 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  himself  up  to  Zei¬ 
per,  who  kept  him  under  guard.  Eusoph  Ali, 
who 


*  Alexander  the  Great, 
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who  had  been  an  old  servant  of  Mirza,  formed  a  A.S.  ijm; 
conspiracy  against  Zeiper,  and  assassinated  him, 
and  Clian  Mirza  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
people.  In  the  year  nine  hundred  and  sixteen, 

Ismaiel  Suffavi*,  king  of  Persia,  wrote'  to  Shubi- 
ani  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  some  of  the  skirts 
of  his  dominions,  upon  which  he  had  begun  to 
encroach,  to  root  up  the  tree  of  contention, 
which  produced  bitter  fruits,  and  to  plant  that  of 
friendship,  whose  blossoms  shed  the  most  grateful  . 
perfume.  Shubiani  replied,  That  it  was  only 
for  those  who  were  descended  from  kings  to  en¬ 
tertain  thoughts  of  empire ;  that  it  was  true, 
that  Ismaiel,  though  the  son  of  a  Fakier,  had 
raised  himself  to  a  kingdom,  when  there  was  no 
lord  of  seven  nations,  around  him,  to  oppose  him  ; 
that  therefore,  it  Would  be  now  adviseable  for 
him  to  retire  to  his  former  obscurity,  and  that, 
for  that  purpose,  he  had  sent  him  a  staff  and  a  ' 
beggar’s  dish  for  his  inheritance;  for  that  Shubi¬ 
ani  only  was  worthy  of  possessing  the  bride  of  , 
royalty,  who  durst  kiss  her  through  opposing 
swords.  Ismaiel  answered,  That  if  empire  was  . 
an  inheritance,  by  what  means  was  it  so  often 
violated,  till  it  fell’ to  his  lot?  For  his  own  part, 
he  had  always  considered  the  right  of  kings  as 
founded  upon  power,  and  that  the  longest  sword 
was  the  best  title.  That,  with  the  latter,  he 
was,  at  all  times,  ready  to  dispute  with  Shubiani ; 
and  that,  though  he  himself  had  no  opinion  of 
contemptuous  ostentation,  yet  in  return  forSliu- 
biani’s  present,  he  had  sent  him  a -gridiron  and 
spinning-wheel  for  his  amusement.  As  for  the 
rest,  that  Ismaiel  would  be  his  own  messenger. 

Having 

*  The  first  of  the  Persian  dynasty  called  corruptcdly  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Sophis  of  Persia. 
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a.d.  1511.  Having  dispatched  this  message,  Ismaief  im- 
mediately  collected  his,  army,  and  marching  east* 
shubhni  wai‘d,  subdued  Chorassan,  and  advanced  to 
thrown  and  ^urvc>  before  Shubiani  could  make  the  least  op- 
»uSn?n*n  position.  Shubiani  not  being  then  prepared  to 
engage  Ismaiel  in  the  field,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
Murve.  But  being  severely  reproached  by  Is¬ 
maiel,  he  marched  out  and  gave  him  battle,  in 
which  he  was  defeated.  In  his  flight  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  get  into  a  park,  with  about  five 
hundred  princes  and  principal  officers,  from 
whence  he  could  find  no  outlet.  He  was  attack¬ 
ed  there  by  the  king  of  Persia,  and  seeing  no 
hope  of  escape  left,  he  and  his  followers  fought, 
refusing  quarter,  till  every  man  of  them  was  laid 
dead  on  the  field. 

Chan  Mirza  immediately  dispatched  accounts 
of  this  important  event  from  Buduchshan  to  Ba¬ 
ber,  and  went  himself  to  Kunduz ;  informing 
the  king,  that  now  was  the  time  for  recovering 
Baber  his  former  dominions.  Baber  accordingly,  in  the 
recoverhu  year  nine  hundred  and  seventeen,  marched  with 
dominions,  all  expedition  towards  Hissar,  crossing  the  Amu* 
with  Chan  Mirza.  But  a  great  army  of  Usbecks 
being  encamped  near  that  city,  the  moguls  were 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Kunduz.  Ismaiel,  at  this 
time,  sent  the  Sultana  Zada,  Baber’s  sister,  who 
had  been  taken  in  Samarcand  by  Shubiani,  and 
afterwards  married  by  him,  with  all  her  effects, 
to  Kunduz  ;  where  she  gave  so  favourable  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  generous  behaviour  of  the  Persian, 
that  Baber  was  induced  to  hope  for  his  assistance 
in  reinstating  him  in  his  hereditary  kingdom, 
lie,  for  this  purpose,  sent  him  an  ambassador, 
with  proper  presents.  In  the  mean  time,  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  he 
marched 
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marched  towards  Hissar,  where  he  still  found  the  a.d.  iSn, 
Usbecks  greatly  superior,  in  force  to  him.  He 
therefore  declined  to  attack  them,  till  he  should 
recruit  more  forces.  This  being  done,,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  their  encampment,  and  offered  them 
battle,  which  they  accepted,  and  Baber  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  to  which  the  bravery  of  Chan  " 
Mirza  greatly  contributed. 

He  was,  in  a  few  days  after,  joined  by  Ahmed, 
of  the  Suffavi  family,  Alii  Ostagelo,  and  Sharock, 
with  a  fine  body  of  cavalry  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  by  which  his  army  amounted  to  . 
sixty  thousand  horse.  With  this  force  he  march¬ 
ed  towards  Bochara,  and,  after  several  successful  Tates  Bo* 
actions  with  Abdulla,  and  Jani  Beg,  possessed  cliara’ 
himself  of  that  kingdom.  Upon  the  fifteenth  of 
ltegib  of  the  same  year,  he  marched  from  Bo¬ 
chara  to  Samarcand,  which  city  surrendered  to  aml  Samar, 
him  the  third  lim^,  and  acknowledged  him  so-  cani 
vereign. .  Baber  fixed  his  residence  at  Samarcand, 
and  appointed  Nasir,  his  brother,  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cabul,  giving  leave  to  the  troops  of 
Persia  to  return  home.  But  he  had  not  possessed 
this  throne  above  nine  months,  before  the  Us¬ 
becks,  who  had  fled  to  Turkestan,  advanced, 
under  Timur,  who  had  succeeded  to  Shubiani. 

Upon  receiving  these  advices,  Baber  marched  to 
defend  Bochara,  where  he  engaged  the  Usbecks, 
but  being  defeated,  was  obliged  to  shut  himself 
■  up  -within  the  walls.  He  was,,  in  the  end,  forced 
tp  abandon  the  city,  and  to  retreat  to  Samarcand. 

Here  he  was  again  besieged,  and  obliged  to  fly  to 
Shadman. 

About  this  time,  Nigim  Sani,  of  Ispahan,  ge-  Makes  an 
neral  of  the  Persian  armies,  advanced  with  an  in- 
tention  to  possess  himself  of  Balich.  Baber,  ever  pmfciTge* 
watchful  to  grasp  at  every  thing  favourable  to  the  noral- 
ruling  passion  of  his  soul,  formed  an  alliance  with 
him  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  Sani 
having 
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])aving  taken  the  fort  of  Kirish  from  the  UsbeckS,* 
put  the  garrison,  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand, 
to  the  sword.  He  then 'laid  siege  to  Gudgdewan, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sultan,  whither  the 
princes  of  the  Usbecks  advanced  against  them, 
from  Bochara,  with  a  great  army ;  and  'fortune 
being  still  the  adversary  of  Baber,  Nigim  Sani,. 
with  a  great  part  of  his  army,  was  slain,  and 
the  mogul  prince  himself  obliged  to  fly  to  Shad- 
man,  with  a  few  attendants. 

Nor  did  the  misfortunes  of  Baber  rise  from  the 
enemy  alone.  His  attendants  conspired  against 
his  life,  for  having  blamed  some  of  them  for  bad 
behaviour.  They  rushed,  in  the  night,  into  his 
tent,  but  being  alarmed  by  the  noise,  he  made 
his  escape  naked,  and  reached  the  fort  of  Aric 
before  morning,  without  one  attendant;  and  the 
conspirators  plundered  his  camp,  and  dispersed 
themselves.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  king 
saw  no  further  hope  in  those1  northern  regions, 
and  therefore  set  out  for  Cabul  with  a  small  reti¬ 
nue,  and  upon  his  arrival  appointed  Nasir  to  the 
government  of  Ghizni.  In  the  year  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four,  he  marched  towards  Sawad 
and  Bejoar,  possessed  by  the  Afghans  of  Zehi, 
who  had  been  infesting  his  country.  Having 
defeated  those  mountaineers,  and  carried  some 
thousands  of  them  into  captivity,  he  gave  the 
government  of  that  country  to  one  of  his  orn- 
rahs. 

When  Secunder,  the  emperor  of  Hindostan, 
died,  he  was  succeeded,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
lated,  by  Ibrahim  the  second,  in  whose  reign  the 
Patan  chiefs  of  the  imperial  family  of  Lodi  be¬ 
came  so  factious,  that  they  totally  broke  the 
power  of  that  empire.  Baber  reckoned  this  a 
good  opportunity  to  establish  himself  in  India, 
the  conquest  of  which  he  had  long  meditated, 
though  he  was  always  embroiled  in  other  affairs. 

Baber 
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Babei*,  accordingly,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  A.  d.  1518. 
twenty-five,  inarched  his  army  as  far  as  the  blue 
river,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.  He  sub¬ 
dued  all  the  countries  in  his  way,  and  crossing  the 
river,  advanced  to  Berah.in  Punjab,  raising  heavy 
contributions  for  with-holding  his  troops  from 
plunder.  He  sent  from  Berah,  one  Moulana,  with 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Ibrahim,  acquainting 
him,  that  as  that  country  had  been  for  many 
years  in  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Timur,  it 
was  proper  he  should  now  relinquish  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  it,  and  so  prevent  the  war  from  being 
carried  further  into  India.  At  this  place  Baber 
received  advice  of  the  birth  of  another  son,  whom 
he  named  Hindal.  He  appointed  Hassen  Beg, 
governor  of  the  conquered  countries  as  far  as  Chi- 
naab,  and  marched  in  person  against  the  Gickers, 
and  besieged  the  fort  of  Pirhala,  whither  Hati  . 
their  chief  had  retired.  The  Gickers  were,  one 
day,  tempted  to  take  the  field,  and  were  defeated 
by  Doost  Beg,  the  Mogul  general,  while  the  king 
in  person  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  fort,  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  fly  to  the  mountains.  The  fort,  in 
which  there  was  a  considerable  treasure,  fell  by 
this  means  into  his  hands,  which  satisfied  Baber 
for  this  expedition,  and  he  returned  to  Cabul. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  Baber  re-  h;s second 
turned  again  to  Hindostan,  with  an  intention  to 
take  Lahore,  and  in  his  way  chastised  some  Patans  do.tan. 

•of  the  tribe  of  Zehi,  who’  disturbed  him  in  his 
nifirch.  He  built  a  fort  at  Pesbawir,  and  then 
advanced  to  the  Indus.  He  there  received  intel¬ 
ligence,  that  the  king  of  Kashgar,  or  Little  Bu- 
charia,  was  marched  into  Buduchshan,  which  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  return,  leaving  the  prince  Mahom- 
med,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Timur,  with  four 
thousand  horse,  to  support  his  authority  in  the 
country.  He  had  not,  however,  reached  Cabul, 
before  he  heard  that  the  king  of  Kashgar  had  been 
vox,.  11.  0  obliged 
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a  d.  1.519.  obliged  to  retreat.  Baber,  therefore,  turned  his 
face  towards  the  Afghani,  of  the  tribe  of  Chizer 
Clieil,  who  began  to  make  depredations  upon  the 
king-dorp  of  Cabul  in  his  absence,  and  severely 
chastised  them  for  their  insolence,  spoiled  their 
country,  and  returned  to  his  capital.  ‘ 

Third  ex-  Baber,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
^  six,  marched  a  third  time  towards  India,  chaa- 
dos°tan.m  tising  the  Patans  in  his  way,  till  he  reached  Sal- 
cot,  the  inhabitants  of  which  country  submitted, 
and  saved  their  possessions.  But  the  people  of 
Seidpoor,  erecting  the  standard  of  defence,  were, 
in  the  end,  put  all  to  the  sword,  their  wealth  given 
up  to  depredation,  and  their  children  and  wives 
carried  away  captive.  Baber  was  here  alarmed, 
by  intelligence  from  Cabul,  that  obliged  him  to 
Return*  return,  for  the  Kandaliarians  had  invaded  his 
«  KandaT  country-  He  marched  against  them,  drove  them 
har,  out  of  the  field,  and  invested  their  capital. 

He,  in  the  mean  time,  received  advice  of  the 
death  of  Chan  Mirza,  in  Buduchshan,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  his  son  Humaioon  to  that  government. 
Shaw  Beg,  the  prince  of  Kandahar,  held  out  with 
great  bravery  against  Baber  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  during  which  time  the  blockade  lasted. 
But  in  the  year  nine  hundred  aud  twenty-eight, 
Baber,  who  was  obstinate  in  his  resolution,  at 
whKhit  length  reduced  Kandahar,  and  all  the  country  of 
uUn.  Garrumsere,  appointing  prince  Camiran,  his  son, 
to  the  government. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Kapdahar,  Dowlat 
Lodi,  apprehensive  of  the  emperor  Ibrahim,  sent 
a  deputation  to  Baber,  at  Cabul,  begging  hispro- 
I'ourti'  ex-  tection.  Baber,  in  the  year  nine  mmdred  and 
ts&.  thniy-  augmented  his  army,  and  advanced  with* 
oosun.  in  six  crores  of  Lahore,  where  Par  Lodi,  Muba- 
lick  Lodi,  and  Bicken  Lobani,  who  were  power¬ 
ful  omrahs  of  Punjab,  joined  their  forces,  and 
2  opposed 
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oppose  him;  hut  they  ryere  defeated  with  great  A. b.  1513. 
slaughter.  Baber,  in  person,  marched  to  Lahore, 
and  took  it,  setting  fire  to  the  Bazar,  according  Lahore 
to  a  superstitious  custoih  of  the  Moguls."  uken’ 

The  kjmg  remained  four  days  only  in  Lahore,  and  Dem¬ 
and  then  advanced  against  Debalpoor.  He  sum-  poor' 
moned  the  place  to  surrender,  but  as  the  garri¬ 
son  forced  him  to  risque  an  assault,  in  which  he 
was  successful,  he  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 

Dowlat  Lodi,  with  his  three  sons,  joined  Baber 
at  Debalpoor,  and  the  father  was  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Jallender,  Sultanpoor,  and 
'other  districts  of  Punjab,  which  rendered  him 
very  powerful. 

This  Dowlat  Lodi  was  a  descendant  of  the  race  Dowlat 
of  that  name  who  heretofore  reigned  at  Delhi.  pe0c^|u  s' 
He  gave  to  Baber  information,  that  Ismaiel  Sel- 
wani,  and  other  Afghans,  were  collected  at  Kha- 
rali;  that  it  would,,  therefore,  be  adviseable  to, 
detach  a  force  against  them.  The  Sultan  agreed 
to  this  proposal,  and  prepared  to  send  a  detach¬ 
ment  that  way.  In  the  mean  time,  Delawir,  the 
youngest  son  of  Dowlat,  acquainted  Baber,  with  ' 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  that  his  father 
and  brother  wanted  to  divide  his  troops,  to  put 
some  plan  which  they  themselves  had  concerted, 
in  execution.  The  king,  after  being  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  information,  ordered  Dowlat, 
and  his  son  Ghazi,  into  confinement.  He  then 
Crossed  the  Suttuluz,  advanced  to  Sirliind,  and 
thpre  released  the  two  Lodi’s,  and  gave  them 
estates.  But  when  they  had  reached  Sultanpoor, 
they  deserted  the  camp,  and  fled  to  the  hills. 

The  king,  upon  this;  gave  to  Delawir  the  title  of 
first  of  the  nobles,  and  both  their  estatesj  but  as- 
the  father  and  son’s  desertion  greatly  affected  Ba¬ 
ber’s  interest  in  Hindostan,  he  thought  i  t  no  ways 
adviseable  to  proceed  to  Delhi  this  year.  He, 
o  2  accordingly 
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a  d.  ip*  accordingly  returned  to  Lahore,  and,  having 
appointed  governors  to  the  different  countries  in 
his  p>  •  c‘ss;  a)  in  India,  set  out  for  Cabui. 

.During  Baber’s  absence,  Dowlat  Lodi  found 
means  to  seize  his  son  Deiawir,  who  had  betray¬ 
ed  him,  and  put  him  in  chains;  then  marching 
with  a  formidable  army  to  Debalpoor,  fought 
Alla,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Ibrahim,  and 
Baba  Kiska,  and  defeating  them,  subdued  that 
Defeats  country.  Alla  fled  to  Cabui,  and  Baba  to  La- 
<brc«.5  h°3  e.  Dowlat  sent  five  thousand  Afghans  against 

Salcot,  but  Mir  Aziz,  governor  of  Lahore,  im¬ 
mediately  marched,  with  what  forces  he  had,  to 
the  assistance  of  Ivokiltash,  who  held  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Salcot,  and  meeting  with  this  de¬ 
tachment  of  Afghans,  defeated  them,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Lahore. 

attacks'1  Much  about  this  time,  an  army,  on  the  part  of 
s  Ibrahim,  emperor  of  Delhi,  marched  against 
Dowlat  Lodi  and  his  son.  "Dowlat  turned  his 
army  to  give  them  battle,  and,  having  met  them 
at  Bidwarrah,  found  means  to  stir  up  a  faction  in 
his  own  favour  in'  the  imperial  camp,  insomftc'h 
that  such  as  were  not  disaffected  were  obliged  to 
fly'  the  camp,  and  return  to  Ibrahim. 

Alia  ar-  Alla,  who  had  lost  his  government  of  Debal- 
tahoi^  pooi-,  and  had  fled  to  Cabui,  now  arrived  in  La¬ 
hore,  with  orders  from  Baber  to  alibis  officers  in 
those  parts,  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and 
march  towards  Delhi,  and  that  he  would  support 
them  in  person  as  soon  as  his  affairs  at  home  would 
permit.  Dowlat  and  Ghazi  Lodi,  hearingof  this 
order,  wrote  to  the  Mogul  omiahs,  that  they 
were  glad  to  find  that  Baber  espoused  the  cause  of 
Alla,  w&o  was  the  very  person  they  themselves 
would  choose  to  raise  to  the  throne  of  Delhi ;  that 
if  they  w  ould,  therefore,  send  him  to  them,  they 
would  undertake  to  place  him  upon  the  musnud. 

The 
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The  Mogul  chiefs,  having  first  obtained  a  grant  a,d.  xsts> 
for  Baber,  of.all  the  countries  to  the  north-west  ^^2^; 
of  the  Indus,  permitted  Alla  to  join  the  Lodi's 
himself,  without  complying  further  with  their 
master’s#orders.  When  accordingly  Alla  arrived 
|  in  their  camp,  Dowlat  and  his  son  supplied  him 
with  the  greatest  part  of  their  force,  with  which 
he  marched  towards  Delhi,  and  invested.it,  as  Besieges 
before  related,  with  forty  thousand  horse.  In  Delhi‘ 
the  mean  time,  the  emperor  Ibrahim  advanced 
against  his  brother  from  Agra,  and  was  surprized, 
in  the  night,  when  he  had  reached  near  the  city; 

'but,  by  the  irregular  behaviour  of  Alla’s  army, 

;|!  who,  in  the  morning,  dispersed  themselves  to 
jj  plunder,  they  were  fallen  upon  by  Ibrahim,  and 
i;  defeated  in  their  turn,  which  obliged  Alla  to  re-  over- 
L"  treat,  in  great  distress,  to  Punjaab.  When  Baber  tluwn* 
beard  of  the  defeat  of  Alla,  he  awoke  from  the 
|  dream  of  indolence,and  luxury,  which  he  had 
i  indulged  for  some  time  in  Cabul,  and,  in  the 
I  beginning  of  the  spring,  of  the  year  nine  hundred 
I  and  thirty-two,  marched  the  fifth  time  towards 
Hindostan.  He  was  joined  by  his  son  Humaioon, 

J  with  a  good  force,  from  Buduchshan,  and  Chaja 
Callan,  with  the  troops  from  Ghizni.  He  took 
the  route  of  Lahore,  and  in  the  way  used  to 
hunt  rhinoceroses,  with  which  that  country 
abounded,  and  so  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
the  personal  bravery  of  most  of  his  chiefs  to  trial, 

-is  that  was  a  dangerous  and  warlike  exercise. 

Many  of  those  animals  were  killed,  and  some 
taken  alive  in  toils. 

Upon  the  first  of  the  first  Ribbi,  Baber  crossed 
the  Indus,  and  upon  the  banks  of  that  river  mus-  s^5‘  c  “* 
tered  his  army,  which  consisted  of  only  ten  thou-  • 
sand  chosen  horse.  Crossing  then  that  branch  of 
the  Indus,  which  is  called  Behat,  he  advanced  to 
Salcot,  where  Alla  met  him,  and  likewise  Ali, 
o  3  governor' 
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A.p.i.5*j-  governor  of  Cullanore,  and  Ilassen,  ths  collector 
^ie  revenues  in  those  provinces.  Dow  la  t 
Lodi  and  his  son  Ghazi,  who  reckoned  themselves 
publicly  in  the  service  of  Alla,  now  lay  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ravi,  near  Lahore,  with  an  ar¬ 
my  of  forty  thousand  men ;  but  when  Baber  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  them,  they  fled;  Dowlat  to  the 
fort  of  Milwit,  and  Ghazi  to  the  skirts  of  the  hills. 
Baber  invested  Milwit,  and  Dowlat,  after  a  few 
days,  capitulated.  It  seems,  that  some  days  be¬ 
fore,  he  put  ®n  two  swords,  and  boasted  what 
he  would  do  to  Baber.  Baber  now  ordered  those 
two  swords  to  be  hung  round  his  neck,  and  in 
that  manner  Dowlat  was  brought  to  his  presence ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  behaviour,  the  king  for¬ 
gave  all  his  crimes,  and  took  him  into  favour. 
When  the  gates  of  the  fort  were  opened,  the 
troops  pressed  in,  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  plunder.  Baber,  upon  this,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  entering,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
using  violence  to  prevent  their  outrages.  He 
killed,  upon  this  occasion,  a  principal  officer  of 
]us  son  Humaioon’s  retinue,  with  an  arrow',  for 
which  he  was  extremely  grieved,  as  it  happened 
by  mistake.  The  king,  by  this  means,  saved  the 
honour  of  Dowlat’s  family,  who  were  all  in  the 
place,  and  preserved  a  noble  library  which  he  had 
collected,  Dowlat  being  a  poet  and  a  man  of 
learning.  Baber  marched  from  thence  the  next 
day,  and  pursued  Ghazi,  when  Delawir,  the  son 
of  Dowlat,  who  had  been  dignified  with  a  title, 
found  means  to  escape  to  him,  and  was  honourably 
received.  A.  Mogul  chief,  who  was  dgtached  in 
front,  having  fallen  in  w  ith  Ghazi,  defeated  him, 
and  pursued  him  so  close  that  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  the  emperor  Ibrahim  at  Delhi.  The  elder 
Dowlat  died  upon  this  march, 
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Baber  having,  in  several  actions,  perceived  the  a.d.i  515. 
inferiority  of  the  Indian,  troops  to  his  own,  de- 
termined  to  delay  no  longer  his  final  attempt  up-  Marche, 
on  the  empire.  He  accordingly  marched’ towards  D^’h[ds 
Delhi,  Jiaving  some  letters  of  encouragement,  at 
the  same  time,  from  a  few  of  the  malcontents  at 
the  court  of  Ibrahim.  When  he  had  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Giger,  he  heard  that  the  governor 
of  Firosa  was  waiting  to  oppose  him  in  front, 
with  the  troops  of  those  parts.  Baber,  therefore, 
sent  his  son  Humaioon,  with  some  of  his  most 
experienced  officers,  to  drive  the  governor  from 
his  post,  which  they  effected,  and  returned  vic¬ 
torious  to  the  army.  As  this  was  the  first  battle 
in  which  prince  Humaioon  commanded,  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  gave  him  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Firosa  and  Jallender  in  Jagier.  Two  days 
after,  Meian,  a  chief  of  the  party  of  Ibrahim, 
appeared  in  sight,  and  desired  to  join  Baber’s 
colours,  with  three  thousand  Patan  horse,  and 
was  accordingly  entertained  in  his  service. 

Baber  having  arrived  -within  two  stages  of  Arrives  =* 
Shawabad,  received  intelligence  that  Ibrahim,  shawabad» 
with  a  great  army,  had  marched  out  of  Delhi  to 
oppose  him,  and  that  Daood  and  Hatim  formed 
his  vanguard  with  twenty-seven  thousand  horse. 

The  sultan  immediately  detached  Timur,  and 
other  nobles,  with  all  the  troops  of  the  left  wing, 
and  the  squadrons  of  Juueid  Biriass,  and  Hasson 
Birlass,  against  this  advanced  post.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  fell  in  with  them  the  next  morning  at 
sun-rise,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  put  . 
Daood  and  Hatim  to  flight,  but  the  latter  fell  in 
the  pursuit.  The  victors  took  seven  elephants, 
and  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  with  whom 
they  returned  to  Baber;  but  he,  we  are. sorry  to 
relate  such  barbarity,  put  them  to  death,  byway 
of  striking  terror  into  his  enemies. 

Baber  advancing  to  the  field  of  battle,  encamped 
o  4  there 
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a. d.  1515.  there  six  days,  ordering  chains  to  be  maife  to 
”^2^;  link  the  carriage  of  his  guns  together,  to  prevent 
Prepay-  the  horse  breaking  through  them.  The  imperial 
gcneraTen-  ai'my  under  Ibrahim,  by  "this  time,  consisted  of 
gahemuu  one  hundred  thousand  horse,  and  a  thousand  ele¬ 
phants;  that  of  Baber,  of  thirteen  thousand  only. 
When  Ibrahim  had  advanced  near,  Baber  ordered 
live  thousand  horse  to  attack  the  Indian  camp  in 
the  night ;  but  finding  the  enemy  upon  their 
guard,  this  detachment  returned  without  attempt¬ 
ing  any  thing. 

This  retreat  hastened  Ibrahim  to  action,  and 
accordingly  he  marched  next  morning  to  Panni- 
put.  Baber,  at  the  same  time,  advanced  within 
twelve  miles  of  Ibrahim's  encampment.  Upon 
the  day  after,  being  the"  seventh  of  Rigib,  the 
two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other.  Baber 
divided  his  troops  into  two  lines,  and  four  grand 
divisions,  with  a  body  of  reserve  in  the  rear  of 
,  each,  and  a  few  light  horse  to  skirmish  in  front. 
The  first  division  on  the  right  was  commanded  by 
Prince  Humaioon.  The  first  on  the  left  was  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  the  king's  cousin  Mahommed. 
The  second  on  the  right,  towards  the  centre,  was 
commanded  by  Timur.  The  second  to  the  left, 
towards  the  centre,  by  the  noble  Chalifa.  Chu- 
sero,  and  other  omrahs,  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  the  light  horse,  or  lierawils,  in  the  front. 
Aziz  and  Tirrah,  in  the  rear  of  the  right ;  and 
Ceri  and  Wiili  Kizil,  in  the  rear  of  the  left.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  was  a  reserve  in  the  rear  of 
both  lines ;  that  on  the  right  commanded  by 
Casing  and 'that  on  the  left  hv  Ali.  The  king 
himself,  took  his  post  in  the  centre  of  the  first 
line,  after  having  personally  given  orders  to  his 
generals, 

The  battle.  The  emperor  Ibrahim,  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
war,  observed  no  regular  order  of  battle,  but 
drew  up  his  forces  in  one  great  line  or  column 
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of  unequal  depth,  and  ordered  them  to  charge  a.  d.  15*5 
the  Mogul  army,  .vainly  imagining  that  he  could  ^^2^1 
hear  them  down  with  nbmbers.  But  he  found 
himself  soon  fatally  deceived.  So  formidable 
were  the  Moguls  to  the  Patans,  from  their  known 
couragfe  and  steady  order,  that  the  emperor's 
unwieldy  column  began  to  break  and  turn  thin 
before  they  came  up  to  the  charge,  which  was 
directed  at  the  centre  of  the  Mogul  army.  Those 
who  advanced  were  repulsed  with  great  bravery, 
but  when  they  sought  to  retreat,  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  ;  for  the  two  bodies  of 
reserve,  in  the  rear  of  the  Mogul  line,  had 
wheeled  round  their  flanks,  and  meeting  in  the 
centre,  tell  upon  the  rear  of  those  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  charge,  by  which  means  the  Pa¬ 
tans  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  reserve 
having  performed  this  service,  retired  to  their 
post  in  the  rear,  and  the  Mogul  lines  advanced, 
sustaining  various  irregular  charges  from  the  > 
Indian  army,  whom  they  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter. 

Ibrahim,  at  last  roused  with  shame  and  indig-  Ibrahim  de¬ 
ration,  advanced  in  person,  followed  by  the  and 
flower  of  his  army,  and  gave  such  a  violent  shock 
to  the  Mogul  line,  as  threw  it  into  disorder.  No¬ 
thing  now  but  personal  bravery  was  left  to  decide 
the  day  ;  but  in  this,  and  the  compact  form  in 
which  the  Moguls  whole  force  was  wedged,  they 
were  still  superior  to  the  Indians.  Five  thousand 
fell  with  Ibrahim  in  one  small  spot  of  ground. 

The  Patan  army,  when  their  king  was  slain,  re¬ 
coiled  like  surges  from  a  rocky  shore,  and  the. 
torrent  of  flight  roiled  towards  the  banks  of  the 
J  umna,  dyeing  the  course  of  that  river  with  blood ; 
for  so  far  did  Baber  continue  the  pursuit ;  but 
being  wearied  with  slaughter,  he  gave  hope  to 
fear,  and  respite  to  death. 

According  to  the  most  moderate  accounts  there 
were 
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A.p.1515.  were  sixteen  thousand  Patans  killed  in  this  ac- 
tion,  thougli  most  authors  say  fifty  thousand. 
Of  the  loss  of  Baber  we  have  no  information ; 
conquerors  having  it  always  in  their  power  to 
conceal  the  number  of  their  slain.  We  may  date 
from  this  battle,  the  fall  of  the  Pataft  empire, 
though  that  race  afterwards  made  many  efforts, 
and  recovered  it,  for  a  few  years,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  life  of  Ilumaioon. 

Baber  en-  Baber  did  not  fail  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
Mteumes  'v>ctory.  He  immediately  after  the  battle  de- 
theempuc.  tached  the  Prince  Ilumaioon,  and  three  of  his 
principal  omrahs,  to  Agra,  before  they  could  have 
time  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  or  to 
remove  their  wealth.  He  also  sent  his  cousin  Ma- 
hommed,  and  three  other  chiefs,  to  Delhi,  to 
take  possession  of  that  capital,  while  he  himself 
came  up  in  the  rear,  and,  on  the  twelfth  of  Ri- 

fib,  entered  the  city.,  The  cfiutba  was  read  in 
is  name,  by  Zein  the  metropolitan  of  Delhi ; 
ami,  after  having  surveyed  the  city,  and  visited 
the  tombs  of  the  saints  and  heroes,  he  set  out  for 
Agra,  where  he  arrived  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
same  month,  and  immediately  invested  the  fort, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  former  govern¬ 
ment,  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  the  Raja  of 
Gualier,  who  Had  been  killed  m  the  action.  But 
so  much  had  the  terror  of  the  Mogul  arms  now 
taken  possession  of  every  mind,  that  they  imme¬ 
diately  desired  to  capitulate,  and  sent  him,  by¬ 
way  of  ransom,  a  perfect  diamond,  weighing  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  ruttys #,  which  was 
formerly  the  property  of  the  emperor  Alia.  Ba¬ 
ber  presented  it  to  his  son  Humaioon.  Thus, 
upon  the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival,  he. -was  put 
in  possession  of  the  place,  in  which  he  found  the 
mother  of  Ibrahim,  who  was  treated  with  be¬ 
coming 


A  rutty  is  seven.eighths  of  a  carat. 
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coaling  respect,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  all  her  a.t>.iSx6. 
■wealth.  t 

This  conquest  of  Hindostan,  as  Baber  himself  Reflections 
writes  in  his  Commentaries*,  was  certainly  su-  conquest o t 
perior  to  that  of  any  former  conqueror.  Mah-  Hindostan 
mood  of  Ghizni  was  not  only  a  powerful  empe-  by  Baber‘ 
ror,  but  the  country  was,  at  that  time,  divided 
into  a  number  of  kingdoms,  which  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  his  enterprizes.  Mahommed  Ghori  brought 
an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  with  him,  when  the  kingdom  was  not  so 
powerful.  Tire  like  may  be  said  of  Timur,  who 
ravaged  Hindostan  when  it  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  civil  commotions.  But  the  army  of  Baber 
was  but  a  handful  in  proportion  to  that  of  Ibra¬ 
him,  who  possessed  all  the  countries  between  the 
Indus  and  Behar,  and  could  bring  five  hundred 
thousand  men  to  the  field ;  while  Baber  only  pos¬ 
sessed  the  poor  countries  of  Cabul,  Buduchshan, 
and  Kandahar,  the  revenues  of  which  were  very 
inconsiderable.  To  what  then  can  we  attribute 
this  extraordinary  conquest,  in  a  natural  light, 
but  to  the  great  abilities  and  experience  of  Baber, 
the  bravery  of  his  few  hardy  troops,  trained  up 
to  war,  for  their  subsistence,  and  now  fired  with 
the  hopes  of  glory  and  gain  ?  But  what  contribut¬ 
ed  mosi^to  weigh  down  the  scale  of  conquest,  was 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Patans,  effeminated  by  lux¬ 
ury  and  wealth,  and  dead  to  all  principles  of  vir-! 
tue  and  honor,  which  their  corrupt  factions  and1 
civil  discords  had  totally,  effaced ;  it  being  now  rip 
’  shame  to  fly,  no  infamy  to  betray,  no  breach  of 
honour  to  murder,  and  no  scandal  to  change  par- : 
ties.  When,  therefore,  the  fear  of  shame  and  the 
love  of  fame  were  gone,  it  was  no  wonder  that  a 
herdy 

*  The  Commentaries  of  Baber  are  still  extant,  and  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  performances  of  the  kind  in  the  East. 
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A.p.  herd,  without  unanimity,  order,  or  discipline, 
^5^;  should  full  into  the  hands  of  a  few  brave  men. 
This  is  the  general  tendency  of  wealth  in  all  go¬ 
vernment!*,  if  the  reins  are  not  held  fast,  the  laws 
punctually  executed,  and  the  progress  of  corrup¬ 
tion  checked  both  by  private  and  public- eco¬ 
nomy. 

TO«iq-5C'  Upon  the  twentieth  of  Rigib,  Baber  went  into 
the  treasury,  which  was  very  rich.  He  reserved 
not  a  single  dinar  for  himself,  but  divided  it 
among  his  omrahs  and  troops;  the  share  of  the 
former  coming  to  two  lacks  of  rupees  each;  and 
those  of  Olliers  were  proportionable  to  their  rank 
and  stations.  A  part  was  sent  to  Cabul,  to  he 
divided  among  Baber's  subjects,  which  yielded  to 
each  a  silver  sharoch  *,  besides  presents,  which  he 
sent  to  Samareaiul,  Chorassan,  Kashgar,  Pairac, 
Mecca,  Medina,  Kirbilla,  Negif,  Mushad,  and 
other  holy  places,  in  charity.  This  generosity, 
which  bordered  upon  prodigality,  fixed  upon  Ba¬ 
ber  the  name  of  Col  finder,  whose  custom  it  is 
to  keep  uothing  for  to-morrow. 

Tfctrr"-  As  the  Patans  were  in  great  terror  of  the  Mo- 
rSsrefST  guhs,  and  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  their  govern - 
ment,  they  still  refused  to  submit,  and  appeared 
every  where  in  arms,  strengthening  their  forts, 
and  erecting  the  standard  of  defiance  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces  ;  Cazim,  in  Simbol ;  Fonnalli, 
in  Mewat  ;  Zeiton,  in  Dolepoor ;  Tatar,  in  Gua- 
li&r;  Hussein  Lohani,  in  Rhaberi  ;  Cuttub,  in 
Atava ;  Ailum,  in  Calpee  ;  Nizam,  in  Biana; 
besides  Nasir  Lohani,  and  Furmalli,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ganges.  All  these  chiefs  refused  to 
acknowledge  Baber's  authority.  But  as  it  was 
necessary  to  form  an  alliance  for  their  mutual  de¬ 
fence,  they  unanimously  appointed  Par  Chan, 
the 
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the  -son  of  Diria  Lodi,  their  general,  or,  rather  a.e-.i^j6. 
king,  by  the  title  of  Sijltan  Mahommed ;  and, 
rendezvousing  at  Kinnoge,  advanced  towards 
Agra.  At  the  same  time,  Mai,  the  Afghan 
chief^who  had  joined  Baber,  deserted  him,  with 
all  his  adherents  :  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  round  Agra;  cut  off  his  foraging  parties, 
and  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  support 
his  cavalry,  or  supply  his  troops  with  provisions  : 

Add  to  this,  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  weather, 
by' which  a  great  many  Moguls,  not  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  a  climate,  died. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  Baber  received  an  RaWsdts. 
address  from  all  his  chiefs,  requesting  him  to  re-  resolution, 
turn  to  Cabul;  to  which  he  replied,  That  a 
kingdom  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains  in 
taking,  was  not  to  be  wrested  from  him  but  by 
death  alone.  He,  at  the  same  time,  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation,  that  l\e  was  determined  to  abide  his 
fate  in  India;  but  if  any  person  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  Cabul,  preferring  safety  to  glory, 
and  ignoble  ease  to  the  manly  toils  and  dangers  of 
war,  they  might  retire  in  peace,  and  leave  him 
only  those  whose  valour  would  reflect  honour  on 
themselves,  and  glory  on  their  king  and  country. 

The  omrahs  hearing  this,  were  ashamed  of  their 
former  behaviour,  and,  striking  their  breasts, 
swore  they  would  never  forsake  him  ;  all,  except 
Chaja  Callan,  whose  bravery  was  too  well  esta¬ 
blished  to  be  disputed,  though  he  was  advised, 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  to  retire  to  recover 
his  health.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Cabul 
and  Ghizni,  for  the  great  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  king.  When  it  was  known  that 
Baber  had  determined  not  to  leave  Hindostan,  as 
his  ancestor -Timur  had  done,  some  omrahs,  who 
were  willing  to  be  first  in  favour,  began  to  come 
over  to  him  ;  first,  Gurin,  with  three  thousand 
horse, 
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a.  d.  1526.  horse,  from  between  the  rivers,  offered  his'ser- 
vice,  which  was  accepted.  The  next  was  For- 
malli,  from  Mewat,  to  redeem  his  sons  who  had 
been  taken  in  the  battle  ;  then  Firose  and  Chir- 
mali,  with  their  whole  dependents. 
simw°*  Much  about  this  time,  an  address  was  received 
submits.  from  Casim  of  Simboi,  that  Bern,  an  Afghan, 
was  besieging  him  in  his  fort,  and  that  if  the 
king  would  send  him  succours,  he  would  list 
himself  among  his  servants.  The  king  sent  a 
detachment  that  way,  who  engaged  the  Afghan, 
and  defeated  him,  after-  which  Casim  put  the 
Moguls  in  possession  of  the  fort.  The  king  then 
sent  his  son  Humaioon,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
his  army,  against  the  confederate  Patan  omrahs, 
whose  forces  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  horse ; 
but,  upon  Humaioon ’s  approach,  they  retreated 
from  Kinnoge  to  Jionpoor.  Humaioon  having 
prevailed  upon  Fati,  the  former,  emperor’s  vizier, 
to  join  him,  sent  him  to  the  king  at  Agra,  who 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  respect  ana  favour, 
which  induced  several  other  Afghan  chiefs  to 
come  over  to  his  interest. 

Nizam,  governor  of  Biana,  though  he  was 
now  hard  pressed  by  Rana  Sinka,  who  wanted 
to  make  himself  master  of  that  province,  still  re¬ 
fused  to  submit  to  the  king  s  authority,  which  ob¬ 
liged  Baber  to  send  Baba  Kuli  against  him  with  a 
detachment,  which  was  defeated.  But  Rana 
Biana,  «ub-  Sinka  soon  after  reduced  Nizam  to  such  extre- 
mities,  that  he  sent  a  deputation  to  Baber,  beg¬ 
ging  pardon  for  his  offence,  and  requesting  he 
would  support  him,  for  which  he  was  ready  to 
pay  him  due  allegiance.  The  king,  glad  of  the 
opportunity,  made  no  hesitation  to  embrace  the 
offer,  and,  sending  a  force  to  drive  off  Rana, 
Nizam  was  put  in  possession  of  the  place,  which 
was  settled  upon  him,  with  all  its  dependencies, 
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for  tlje  annual  payment  of  twenty  lacks  of  ru-  A.p.  ijz6. 
pees.  ' 

Tatar  and  Saring,  who  were  in  possession  of  The  gover- 
the  fort  of  Gualifer,  being  besieged  by  the  Indian  oJaikr 
prince  of  that  country,  in  the  same  manner  ad-  propose  to 
dressed  the  king  for  succours.  Baber  dispatched  submrt' 
a  detachment,  which  defeated  the  raja;  but  Sa¬ 
ring  recalled  hjs  promise,  and  refused  to  deliver 
up  the  place.  There  was  in  the  fort,  at  that 
time,  a  philosopher,  whose  name  was  Shech  Gose, 
who  had  a  great  number  of  students  under  him, 
and  who  wrote  to  the  Mogul  general,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  get  permission  to  come  himself  into  the 
fort,  and  that  he  would  find  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  rest  of  his  desires. 

The  Mogul,  for  this  purpose,  begged  leave,  as  orfcr 
he  had  enemies  all  around  him,  to  bring  his  troops  ^ratageL? 
under  protection  of  the  garrison,  for  fear  of  a 
night  assault,  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  the 
honour  of  paying  thephilosophera  visit  in  the  gar¬ 
rison.  This  being  agreed  to,  the  Mogul  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  fort  with  a  few  attendants.  He, 
from  time  to  time,  pretended  occasion  to  send 
frequent  messages  in  and  out ;  till  the  officer  of 
the  guard  troubled  thegovernorso  often  for  leave, 
that  he  desired  him  to  send  one  of  his  own  ser¬ 
vants,  to  point  out  such  necessary  people  as  he 
might  want  to  have  free  ingress  and  egress.  The 
officer  of  the  guard,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  who  had  been  let  into  the  plot, 
availed  himself  of  this  order,  and  permitted  every 
body  pointed  out,  to  pass,  by  which  means  ail 
the  chosen  men  of  the  detachment  were  within 
the  garrison  before  the  entertainment  was  ended. 

Saring  was  told  to  give  up  the  place,  and  threat-, 
ened  with  instant  death  in  case  of  refusal ;  so 
having  satisfied  himself  of  the  circumstances,  he 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  replied,  That  had 
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A^n.  1516.  he  not  intended  giving  up  the  place  to  the  Itin^ 
he  would  never  have  been  so  unguarded  as  to 
permit  his  party  to  take  this  advantage,  and  ac¬ 
cord  i  n  glys  u  bm  i  tted  w  i  th  ou  t  resistan  ce,  an  d  going 
in  person  to  Agra,  entered  into  the  king's  service. 
Zeiton,  at  the  same  time,  arrived  from  Dolepoor, 
and  had  a  command  conferred  upon  him. 

Not  long  after  these  transactions,  Hamid,  Sa- 
ring,  and  other  Afghans,  raised,  by  a  family 
quarrel,  a  great  disturbance  in  the  castle  of  Firosa. 
The  king  sent  Timur  against  them,  who  chastised 
both  parties.  In  the  year  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
three,  Chajagi,  who  had  gone  ambassador  from 
.Cabul  to  congratulate  Shaw  Tamasp,  kingot’Per- 
sia,  upon  his  accession,  returned,  accompanied  by 
Soliman,  and  brought  various  curiosities.  But 
that  which  pleased  the  king  most,  was  two  beau¬ 
tiful  female  slaves,  just  come  to  maturity,  of 
whom  he  became  greatly  enamoured.  The  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  emperor  Ibrahim,  who  had  been  be- 
forethe  greatestfavourite  in  theseraglio,  incensed 
at  this  change  in  theSultan’saffections,  conspired 
An  attempt  wjth  the  taster  and  cook  to  poison  him.  The 
B»bci!°n  poison  was  accordingly  ad  ministered  insomehare- 
soup;  but  the  king,  after  eating  a  few  spoonfuls, 
nauseated  the  taste,  and  immediately  vomited, 
which  saved  his  life.  After  proper  inquiry  had 
been  made,  the  taster  and  cook  denying  their 
knowledge  of  any  such  thing,  the  king  ordered  a 
dog  to  be  brought,  who  having  eat  of  the  soup, 
was  soon  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died.  Two 
of  the  under  cooks  being  also  brought  to  the  trial, 
expired  in  the  same  manner;  ifpon  which  the 
taster  and  head  cook,  with  several  of  their  assis¬ 
tants,  were  put  to  the  torture.  The  plot  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  mother  of  Ibrahim  cast  into  pri¬ 
son,  and  all  her  wealth  confiscated.  One  of  Ibra¬ 
him’s  sons  was  sent,  at  the  same  time,  to  Cabul, 
where 
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•where  he  remained  in  banishment.  Prince  Hu-  A.d.ijj6.‘ 
luaioon,  having  defeated  the  omrabs  at  Jionpoor, 
left  Biilass  to  keep  those  provinces  in  awe,  re¬ 
turned  himself  to  court,  having-,  upon.his  way, 
conciliated  matters  with  All  urn,  governor  of 
Calpee,  who  now  accompanied  him,  and  was 
received  with  great  respect. 

The  king  was  at  this  time  suddenly  alarmed  Baber 
by  advices,  that  many  Patau  omrabs,  with  Mali- 
mood,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Seconder,  ■  and  confederacy 
other  chiefs  and  rajas  in  alliance,  whose  force 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  horse,  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  attack  him.  Baber  having  no  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  Patau  chiefs  who  had  joined  him, 
detached  them  to  defend  different  provinces, 
and  with  liis  own  Moguls  hastened  towards  the 
enemy.  His  van-guard  falling  in  with  their’s, 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Biana,  after  a  sharp  con-' 
flict,  were  repulsed  by  the  enemy  with  great  loss, 
which  struck  unusual  terror  into ,  the  king’s 
small  army.  Neazi  fled  to  Simbol,  Hassen  join¬ 
ed  the  enemy,  and  every  day  brought  disagree¬ 
able  intelligence  from  all  quarters.  Nor  did  the 
predictions  of  Sherif  a  little  add  to  the  general 
consternation.  This  pretended  wizard  averred, 
that  Brisput*  -was  in  the  east,  and  consequently 
that  whoever  marched  from  the  west  should  be 
overthrown.  * 

The  king  perceiving  this  panic,  called  imme-  a  council 
diately  a  council  of  war.  The  greatest  part  0f“war- 
the  officers  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that,  as  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  was  evident,  it  was  ad- 
viseable  to  leave  a  strong  garrison  in  Agra,  and 
•to  retreat  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  to  Punjaab. 

Baber,  with  a  discontented  aspect,  fixed  his  eves, 
in  silence,  upon  the.  ground.  He,  at  length, 
von.  ii.  p  ‘  sternly 
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A.D.iii6.  sternly  asked  the  chiefs,  What  would  the  worjil 
say  of  a  monarch,  whom  the  fear  of  death  should 
oblige  to  abandon  such  a  kingdom?  “The  voice 
“  of  glory,'’  said  lie,  “  is  loud  in  my  tar,  and 
“  forbids  me  to  disgrace  mv  name,  by  giving  up 
“  what  my  arms  have,  with  so  much  difficulty, 
“  acquired.  But,  as  death  is  at  last  unavoid- 
“  able,  let  us  rather  meet  him  with  honour,  face 
“  to  face,  than  shrink  back,  to  gain  a  few  years 
“  of  a  miserable  and  ignominious  existence;  for 
“  what  can  we  inherit  but  fame,  beyond  the  li- 
“  mits  of  the  graver”  The  whole  assembly,  as  if 
inspired  with  one  soul,  cried  opt,  at  once, 
“War!  War!”  The  king,  having  been  for¬ 
merly  much  addicted  to  wine,  made  a  vow  never 
to  chink  any  more,  should  he,  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  prove  victorious.  Orders  were  immediate¬ 
ly  issued  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  wine  in  the  camp; 
not  so  much  from  superstition,  as  to  keep  the 
mind  cool  for  action. 

^'h  t  Upon  the  ninth  of  the  second  Jcmmad,  of  the 
warf/the0"  year  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three,  which  hap- 
oicroy.  pened  to  be  Norose  *,  Baber  formed  his  line  of 
battle,  with  bis  guns  and  rockets  in  his  front. 
In  that  order  lie  moved  towards  the  epemy,  who 
lay  at  the  distance  of  six  miles.  But  after  he 
had  advanced  two  miles  lie  halted,  and  encamp¬ 
ed  j^is  army.  Several  young  warriors,  fond  of 
distinguishing  themselves,  issued  out,  under  the 
command  of  Mahonmied  Casim,  to  skirmish  with 
the  enemy's  scouts  and  advanced  guards,  among 
whom  they  did  groat  execution. 

The  king,  next  day,  advanced  two  miles  fur¬ 
ther,  and  marked  out  his  camp  at  the  village  of 
The  enemy  Kava ;  but  his  tents  were  scarcely  pitched,  when 
*tuekT»u°.  lie  perceived  the  enemy  advancing  upon  him.  lie 
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formed  his  line  with  great  expedition,  in  the  A.p.  1526. 
manner  which  he  had  practised  for  some  days  be-. 
fore,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  able  to  receive 
the  shock, of  battle.  The  army  was  chiefly  drawn 
up  by  Nizam  Chalipha, ,  whom  Baber  reckoned 
his  ablest  general ;  and  this  order  of  battle  being,  ’ 
on  account  of  circumstances,  different  from  the 
former,  we  shall  relate  it  at  large  in  this  place. 

The  line,  which  upon  this  occasion  was  single,  tec  older 
consisted  of  six  brigades^  exclusive  of  the  king’s  °fbattlc'  . 
life-guards  in  the  centre,  where  Baber  posted 
himself.  Before  each  of  the  brigades,  a  few  • 
paces  in  iron  %  the  king  placed  a  squadron  of  light 
horse,  which  formed  another  kind  of  line  with 
great  intervals.  In  front  of  the  whole,  the  artil¬ 
lery  and  rocket-waggons  were  drawn  up  in  three- 
divisions,  the  right,  left,  and  centre.  The  guns 
were  chained  together,  so  that  there  was  a  kind 
of  fortification  formed  against  the  enemy’s  ca¬ 
valry.  The  brigade  immediately  to  the  right  of 
the  centre,  was  corinnanded  by  Timur,  consist¬ 
ing  of  his  own  tribe,  and,  the  troops  of  many 
other  omrahs  of  distinction.  The  brigade  to  the 
left  of  the  centre  was  under  the  immediate  orders 
Of  Allum,  a  descendant  of  the  emperor  Beloli, 
and  composed  of  his  national  troops,  and  those 
of  five  other  nobles.  The  two  brigades  of  the 
right  wing  were  commanded  in  chief  by  prince 
Humaioon,  and  of  these  the  right  hand  brigade 
consisted  of  the  troops  of  Casim  Hussein,  and 
other  chiefs  of  family  and  experience  in  war. 

’The  left  hand  battalion  of  prince  Humaioon’s 
division  was  made  up  of  the  troops  of  Seid  Amir, 
and  of  those  of  other  six  nobles  of  the  Mogul 
race. 

The  two  brigades  of  the  left  wing  were  com¬ 
manded  by  SeidChaja;  the  left  hand  battalion  of 
whose  division  was  composed  of  different  squa¬ 
drons,  commanded  by  their  respective  chiefs.  The 
i>  2  right 
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a.  n.  1516.  right  hand  brigade  was  made  up  of  the  troops  of 
Angi  the  Mogul,  and  those  of  Kumal,  of  the 
race  of  Alla,  formerly  emperor  of  India.  The 
light  horse  of  the  left  wing  were  commanded  by 
Tirdi  Beg;  and  those  of  the  right  wing  by  Mall- 
mood  Casim.  Mahommed,  the  captain-general, 
took  post  before  the  king,  with  all  his  yessawils 
and  a  choice  body  of  horse. 

The  battle  About  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  the  action 
begms.  was  commenced  by  the  artillery.  The  left  of  the 
enemy  charging  the  right  of  the  Moguls,  soon 
fell  in,  hand  to  hand,  with  the  battalions  of  Ko- 
kultash  and  Malleck  Casim,  and  made  them  give 
ground.  But  Timur,  by  the  Sultan’s  orders,  in¬ 
clining  to  the  right  with  his  brigade,  took  up 
their  ground,  and  falling  upon  the  assailants 
with  great  fury,  put  them  to  flight,  the  light 
horse  pursuing  them  with  great  slaughter,  quite 
through  their  own  line.  The  enemy,  in  the  mean 
Baber’s  ar-  tjmej  being  so  numerous,  extended  their  flanks 
rounded,  far  beyond  the  wings  of  the  king,  and  came 
down  upon  him  from  all  sides.  Baber  ordered 
his  right  and  left  wing  to  fall  back,  by  which 
means  his  army  was  thrown  into  a  circle.  In 
this  position  lie  resisted  the  repeated  assaults  of 
the  Patans  till  three  o’clock,  Alla  Kuli  of  Rumif, 
who  commanded  the  artillery,  making  great 
slaughter  among  them. 

Baber  finding  the  enemy  fatigued  by  their  re¬ 
peated  assaults,  determined  to  act  offensively,  to 
drive  them  quite  out  of  the  field.  He  therefore 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  brigades  of  Timur 
and  AUum,  and  charging  them  like  a  lion  rush¬ 
ing 


*  Aids  de  Camp. 

+  Rumi  is  the  name  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  so  called  from  its  be¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Eastern  nations  call  the  Ottomans  Romans  to  this  day. 
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ing  from  his  forest,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  a .p.  iSi6. 
put  their  whole  army  >  to  flight.  -Hassen  of 
Meuat  was  killed  with  a  cannon  shot,  and  Raw  Heo»er- 
Luddive,  Chunder  Ban,  Mannuk  Chphan,  Ki-  ene^/.1  * 
rim  Sing,  all  powerful  princes  of  the  enemy, 

M  ere  numbered  among  the  dead.  The  king, 
immediately  after  the  victory,  assumed  the  title 
of  Ghazi  *  ;  and,  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  battle,  he  ordered  a  p3'ramid 
to  be  built  upon  an  eminence  near  the  field, 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  bis  age  and 
nation,  was  stuck  round  with  the  heads  of  the 
slain.  The  astrologer,  after  being  severely  re¬ 
primanded  for  his  false  prediction,  was  presented 
with  a  lack  of  rupees,  and  banished  from  the 
kingdom. 

Baber,  from  this  fortunate  field,  marched  to- Reduces 
wards  Mavat,  where  Nihar,  the  son  of  Hassen,  Ma™- 
seeing  no  other  means  of  safety,  submitted  him¬ 
self  and  the  country  to  the  king.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mavat  was  conferred  upon  Timur.  After 
these  transactions  Baber  returned  to  Agra,  from 
whence  he  sent  his  son  Humaioon  to  Cabul, 
with  orders  to  add  Balich  to  that  province,  and 
to  rule  both  in  his  own  name.  Ali,  and  Tirdi 
Beg,  were  ordered  against  Hussein  and  Dirai, 
who  still  kept  possession  of  Chandvvar  and  Ra- 
beri.  But  upon  the  approach  of  the  Moguls, 
they  fled;  and  Hussein  was  drowned  in  crossing 
the  Jumna,  while  Diria  escaped.  Mahommed, 
the  king’s  cousin,  was  detached  at  the  same  time 
to  Kinnoge,  against  Bein,  the  Afghan,  who  fled 
from  thence  to*Cheirabad. 

Upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  Zihidge,  in  the  year  Baber  in- 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  king  marched  chis* 
to  hunt  towards  Kole  and  Simbol.  Having  di-  en’ 
verted  himself  with  the  chace  for  some  time,  he 
p  3  returned 
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,A.p.i jo*,  returned  to  his  capital,  and  was  taken  ill  of  a  fe- 
vet,  of  which  however  he  soon  recovered.  He 
then  inarched  towards  Lhinderi,  where  Medent 
Rai,  a  Hindoo  cliict.  had  shut  himself  up  with  a 
strong  garrison  of  Rajaputs.  The  place  was  in¬ 
vested,  and  the  Rajaputs  sallied  out,  and  attack¬ 
ed  the  king ;  but  they  paid  dear  for  their  rashness, 
and  lost  six  thousand  men  upon  the  field.  Those 
who  returned  after  this  defeat  into  the  fort,  see¬ 
ing  no  hopes  of  defending  it  longer  against  the 
enemy,  according  to  their  dreadful  custom,  mur¬ 
dered  their  wives  and  children  in  the  following 
manner :  they  placed  a  sword  in  the  hand  of 
one  of  their  chiefs,  and  he  slew  the  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims,  who,  one  after  another,  bent,  of  their  own 
accord,  their  necks  before  him  ;  they  even  con¬ 
tended  among  themselves  about  the  honour  of 
being  first  slain.  The  soldiers  then  threw  a  yel¬ 
low  powder  upon  their  garments,  as  on  a  day  of 
festivity,  and  throwing  loose  their  hair,  issued 
forth  with  their  swords  and  shields,  and  sought 
after  that  death  which  they  all  obtained.  The 
empty  fort  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Moguls, 
mni-h-of*  Advices  were,  about  this  time,  received,  that 
the  East,  a  detachment,  which  had  been  sent  against  the 
Patau  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Lodi,  who  held  still 
the  Eastern  provinces,  was  defeated.  The  king, 
therefore,  left  Ahmed,  the  son  of  Mahommed, 
and  grand-son  of  Sultan  Nasir  of  Malava,  who 
had  now  joined  him  in  the  government  of  Chin- 
deri,  and  marched  in  person  towards  Kinnoge. 
He  met  his  defeated  troops  at  Raberj,  and  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  river,  he  threw  oyer-it  a  bridge  of 
boats.  His  general,  Timur,  was  ordered  to  cross 
in  the  front,  the  enemy  being  then  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore.  After  a  faint,  resistance,  the  Patans 
gave  way;  but  Timur  pursuing  them,  took  part 
of  their  baggage,  and  a,  great  number  of  their 
women  and  children. 
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The  king,  after  this  victory,  hunted,  for  a  a.d.  I53g. 
few  days,  upon  the  bankts  of 'the  Gang,  and  then 
returned  to  Agra.  He  appointed  Zeman,  one  of  Arrives  at 
the  posterity  of  Timur,  for  he  was  the  son  of Asra' 
Budehul  Zetnan  Mirza  of  Balich,  governor  of 
the-  city,  and,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  marched  himself  to  survey  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  first  took  the  route  of  Gualier,  and 
viewed  there  the  fortifications,  the  stone  elephant, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Raja.  JIe  then  visited  the 
gardens  of  Rchim,  and  ordered  some  flowers  and 
plants,  of  an  uncommon  kind,  to  be  transplanted 
-  to  Agra.  He  went  to  worship  in  the  great 
mosque  built  by  the  emperor  Altumsh,  for 
whose  soul  he  ordered  prayers  to  be  read,  and 
returned,  by  another  way,  to  Agra. 

Baber,  soon  after- his  return  to  Agra,  was  seiz- Falls  sick, 
fed  with  an  intermitting  fever,  which  continued 
upon  him  for  eight  months.  Some  superstitious 
people  advised  him,  during  his  sickness,  to  write  a 
poem  in  praise  of  Chaja  Ahrar,  one  of  the  saints, 
to  induce  hini  to  intercede  with  God  for  his 
health.  Baber,  though  it  is  highly  probable  he 
did  not  give  much  credit  to  the  power  of  the  saint, 
actually  wrote  the  poem,  in  the  measure  of  Mow- 
lani  Jomi.  The  king  recovered  from  his  disor¬ 
der  about  the  eighth  of  the  first  Ribbi.  He  of¬ 
fered  up  public  thanks  to  God  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  and  made  a  great  feast  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion.  He  distributed  magnificent  presents 
qmong  the  omrahs  and  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
bestowed  large  sums  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
poor.  During  this  festival,  Chandamire,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Habib  al.Sier,  Mowlana  Mammai, 
and  Mirza  Ibrahim  Canooni,  who  came  from 
Herat,  and  were  esteemed  the  greatest  men  for 
literature  in  that  age,  were  introduced  to  the 
king:  he  loaded  them  with  his  favours,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  places  near  his  own  person. 

p  4  The 
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A.n.  1/28.  The  emperor’s  relation  Ashkari,  who  governed 
Moultan,  was,  this  year,  ordered  to  court,  and 
a  i.kari  having  exhibited  the  tokens  of  obedience,  he  was 
Nulcm,‘  st  commanded  to  go  against  Nuserit,  one  of  the 
who  sub-  Patau  chiefs  on  the  borders  of  the  Decan.  Nu- 
8'  serit,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Moguls, 
sentan  ambassador  to  theking,  subjecting  himself 
to  the  royal  authority.  Nizam  Beri,  prince  of 
Ahmednagur,  at  the  same  time  sent  to  congratu¬ 
late  Baber  on  his  good  fortune,  and  proffered 
obedience.  Baber,  towards  the  close  of  this  year, 
received  advices  that  Mahmood,  the  sou  of  the 
emperor  Seconder  Lodi,  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  province  of  Behar,  and  that  one  Bellocha 
had  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Moultan. 
The  king  sent  orders  to  his  omrahs  in  the  north¬ 
west,  concerning  the  affairs  of  Moultan,  and 
.  marched  in  person  towards  Behar.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Kurrah,  Jellal,  descended  of  that  dynasty 
of  Patans  who  styled  themselves  Emperors  of  the 
East,  prepared  a  royal  entertainment  for  him, 
and  was  honoured  with  his  presence.  Zeman  was 
detached  from  Kurrah  to  the  conquest  of  Behar. 
He  soon  drove  Mahmood  out  of  the  field. 

But  a  few  months  after,  the  Afghans  of  Be- 
Tiar,  collecting  themselves  together  a  second  time, 
advanced  to  the  Gang,  opposite  to  Hideri.  The 
king  detached  Ashkari  with  a  division  of  the 
troops  to  oppose  them,  and  next  day  followed 
that  officer  with  the  whole  army.  When  he  came 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  saiv  the  enemy  on 
the  opposite  bank,  he  was  preparing  boats  to 
cross ;  but  Timur  begged  permission  to  go  before. 
As  soon  as  he  made  his  landing  good  with  eighty 
horse,  Ashkari,  who  had  crossed  at  another  place, 
appeared  itr  the  enemy’s  rear;  and  they  immedi¬ 
ately  took  to  flight.  Th a  king,  after  this  action, 
left  Junied  Birlass  to  prosecute  the  w  ar  in  con¬ 
junction 
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junction,  with  Nuserit,  and  returned  to  pass -the  .A-=p- 
rainy  season  in' Agra.  He  visited,  upon  bis  way,  ^2^ 
Shech  Eiah,  at  Monier,  the  father  of  Sherri.f 
Moniri,  and  carried  him  to  court.  - 

The  prince  Humaioon  having  left  his  brother  Transae- 
Hindat  to  govern  in  his  absence,  returned  about  Cam 
this  time  from  Cabul  to  visit  his  father.  Seid 
Chan  of  Argund  took  this  opportunity  of  in¬ 
vading  Buduchshan,.  .and  sent  a  force  to  attack 
Minkilla.  Hindal,  upon* the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  retreated  into  the  fort  of  Ziffev,  where 
he  was  besieged.  Seid  of  Argund,  finding  that 
he  could  not  reduce  the  place,  and  that  thpinha*  . 
bitants  would  not  join  him,  ravaged  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  tetuuned  home.  But  as  the  news  of  his 
retreat  had  not  reached  Agra,  the  government  of 
Buduchshan  was  bestowed  uponSoliman,  one  of 
the  race  of  Timur,  who  set  out  immediately  for 
that  province  with  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Seid, 
expressing  his  surprize  at  hostilities,  for  which  he 
could  not  account,  but  by  some  misbehaviour  of 
his  son  Hindal;  that,  therefore,  be  bad  sent  ano¬ 
ther  person,  who  was  allied  to  them  both,  to 
supply  his  place.  When  Soliman  arrived,  he 
found  the  country  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and 
took  possession  of  the  government,  which  his  .  ' 
family  have  kept  to  this  day.  The  prince  Hindal 
returned  to  Agra. 

In  the  year  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six,  the  Eater  faiir 
Sultan  fell  sick,  and  his  disorder  continued  daily  8lck’ 
to  gain  strength,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  medi¬ 
cine.  Despairing  at  last  of  life,  he  recalled  his 
son  Humaioon,  who  was  then  besieging  the  fort 
of  Callinger,  and  appointed  him  his  successor. 

Upon  Monday  the  fifth  of  the  first  Jemmad,  in 
1  he  year  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  he  re¬ 
signed  in  peace  that  life  which  he  had  so  often 
exposed  in  war.  According  to  his  will,  his  body 
vas 
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was  carried  to  Cabal,  and  interred  in  a  holy  se- 
wS^vZ;  pulchre. 

Jns  _hi^  What  shall  we  9iy  of  Baber,  the  wonder  of 
»atr.  the  age  ip  which  lie  lived  !  lie  mounted  a  throne 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  and,  with  various  turns  of 
fortune,  reigned  thirty-eight.  He  was  a  prince 
•  of  great  humanity,  and  carried  his  generosity'  to 
such  excess,  that  it  bordered  upon  prodigality. 
With  respect  to  the  fjjst,  he  so  often  pardoned 
ingratitude  and  treason,  that  he  seemed'to  make 
a  principle  of  rendering  good  for  evil,  lie  thus 
disarmed  vice,  and  made  the  wicked  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  his  virtue. 

H»reU-  He  was  of  the  sect  of.  the  Hanisites,  in  whose 
81°n'  doctrine  and  tenets  tie  was-  perfectly*  versed  ; 
yielding  more  to  the  evidence  of  reason,  than  to 
the  marvellous  legends  of  superstitious  antiquity. 
He  was  not,  however,  forgetful  of  that  rational 
worship  which  is  due  to  tile  great  Creator,  nor 
a  desptser  of  those  laws  and  ceremonies'nvtiich 
are  founded  on  sound  policy  for  the  benefit  of 
S’lC'fi"  superficial  judges  of  things;  hewasamaster 
"ein  the  arts  of  Poetry,  Writing  and  Music;  he 
wrote  li is  own  Commentaries  in  the  Mogul  Ian. 
guage,  with  such  elegance  and  propriety,  that 
they  are  universally  admired.  This  work  was 
translated,  in  the  reign  of  Ackbar,  by  Chan 
Chanan  into  the  Persian  language,  and  from  it 
.  we  liave -abridged  the  preceding  history  of  she 
life  of  Baber. 

His penon.  In  his  person,  he  was  something  above  the_ 
middle  size-,  nervous,  and  well-formed.  His 
countenance  was  pleasant,  agd  in  disposition  he 
was  easy,  facetious,  and  affable. 

Hi<  justice.  To  establish  his  reputation  for  justice,  and  ho¬ 
nour,  we  shall  relate  one  instance  out  of  many. 

- '  When  he  was  prince  of  Firghana,  a  rich  caravan 
of 
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of  Cliitta  and  China,  which  was  crossing  the  a. d.  1530. 
mountains  of  Indija,  was  buried  in  the  snow. 

He  ordered  all  the  goods  to  be  collected,  and 
sent  messengers  to  China  to  proclaim  jthe  acci¬ 
dent,  and  bring  the  owners,  or  their  heirs,  to 
his  court.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  end  of  two. 
years,  he  entertained  them  hospitably,  and  re¬ 
turned  them  all  their  goods,  not  only  refusing 
to  accept  a  present,  but  even  to  be  reimbursed 
for  his  expences. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  vigour  in  war,  he  Addicted*# 
was  much  addicted  to  wine  and  women,  and  all  pl*“ur*' 
the  fashionable  pleasures  of  courts.  He  some¬ 
times  used,  when  he  had  an  inclination  to  make 
merry,  to  fill  a  fountain  with  wine,  upon  which 
was  inscribed  a  verse  to  this  purpose:  “Jovial 
“  days!  Blooming  springs !  Old  wine,  and  young 
“maidens!  Enjoy -freely,  O  Baber,  for  life  is 
“  not  twice  to  be^enjoyed  !”  He  then  would  sit 
down  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  drink  freely, 
and  feast  bis  eyes  on  the  daughter  of  beauty  who' 
danced  before  him. 

Whithersoever  he  marched,  or  rode,  he  always 
had  the  road  measured  after  him.  Thi^  custom 
obtains  with  the  emperors  of  Hindostan  to  this 
day.  He  made  a  statute  concerning  the  mea-. 
surement  of  distances,  which  has  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  in  force.  He  appointed  a  hundred  tin- 
nabs  to  one  crore,  each  tinnab  being  forty 
guz  *. 

With  respect  to:  his  military  character,  he  seems  m  meow 
to  have  had  few  that  could  equal  him.  He  ren-  forwar» 
dered  the  most  dangerous  entevprizes  easy,  by 
his  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance,  which 
pose  above  all  difficulties,  and  made  him  much 
more 


*  A  guz  is  not  quite  an  English  yard. 
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a.b.  1S30.  more  the  object  of  admiration  in  his  adversity, 
than  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity.  Nor  did  he 
forget  himself  in  the  latter,  hut  always  behaved 
with  that  moderation  and  equanimity  which  cha¬ 
racterizes  a  great  soul. 

hu  gcnea.  We  have  already  traced  Baber's  descent  front 
Timur  ;  but  as  he  was  the  founder  of  a  great  dy¬ 
nasty,  it  will  be  proper  to  follow  his  genealogy 
further  back  into  antiquity.  The  great  Zingis 
Chan,  the  son  of  Pissuka,  the  son  of  Pirna,  had 
four  sons  of  renown,  who  were  all  kings,  and  the 
fathers  of  nations.  Their  names  were  Oktai, 
Zagatay,  Zuzi,  and  Tuli.  Though  Oktai  was 
npt  the  eldest  son,  yet  he  was,  by  his  father,  ap¬ 
pointed  his  successor,  and  ruled  over  tire  exten¬ 
sive  empire  of  Asia  in  the  city  of  Caracorum, 
the  original  capital  of  his  father’s  hereditary  do¬ 
minions.  Oktai  died,  by  excess  of  wine,  in  the 
year  six  hundred  and  thirtv-njne. 
ofTim™r7  ZaSatay>  the  second  son  of  Zingis,  possessed  the 

or  ramer’  kingdoms  of  Maver-ul-nere,TurkestAn,  Balich, and 
•bne*  Buduchshan,  in  subordination  tobisbrother  Oktai. 

Kirrachar  Nevian,  who  was  the  fifth  ancestor  of 
Timur,  was  one  of  his  nobles,  and,  at  length,  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  all  his  forces.  The  genealogy  of 
Kirrachar  runs  thus  :  Timur  the  son  of  Jiraga, 
the  son  of  Birket,  the  son  of  Alingar,  the  son  of 
Abil,  the  son  of  Kirrachar,  the  son  of  Sagtingi, 
the  son  of  Ibnmgi  Berlass,  the  son  of  Katchuli, 
the  son  of  Jumnai,  the  son  of  Basinker,  the  son 
of  Ktdu,  who,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Basinger,  a  princess,  from  whom 
Zingis  derived  his  pedigree.  The  family  of  Ti¬ 
mur  had  also  married  into  that  of  Zingis,  so  that 
Timur  Bee  was  lineally  descended  from  that  con¬ 
queror  of  all  Asia. 

stay  of  Tamasp,  the  second  of  the  Sophi  dynasty,  be- 
tothof*'  gan  his  reign  seven  years  before  the  death  of  Ba- 

Baber.  bet'. 


•A'ftE*.  "  ■*'  •  iit 

her.  He  held  the  empire  of  all  Persia  and  Ma-  a.  0.1530. 
ver-ul-nere,  or  Transoxi^na,  in  peace  for  more 
than  ten  years  after  his  accession.  The  provin¬ 
ces  between  Chorassan  and  India  remained  in  the 
house  of  Baber. 
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The  Prince  Humaioon,  by  the  title  of  Nasir 
a  d.  1530.  ul  Dien  Mahommed,  immediately  after  the 
2^2^;  death  of  Baber,  mounted  the  throne  of  his 
Humaioon  father  in  India.  He  was  a  great  astronomer, 
ufnomer!"  anfl  took  much  delight  in  judicial  astrology.  He 
fitted  up  seven  houses  of  entertainment,  and 
named  them  after  the  seven  planets.  In  each  he 
gave  public  audience,  according  to  the  ruling 
planet  of  the  day,  ordering  all  the  furniture, 
paintings,  and  also  the  dresses  of  those  who 
waited  upon  him,  to  bear  something  that  was  an 
emblem  of  the  tutelar  star  of  the  house.  He  even 
endeavoured  to  suit  the  people  who  came  to  pay 
.their  respects  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
planet  which  presided  over  the  time  of  their  at¬ 
tendance.  In  the  Rouse  of  the  Moon  met  foreign 
ambassadors,  travellers  and  poets.  Military  men 
attended  him  inthehouseof  Brisput*;  and  judges, 
lawgivers,  and  secretaries,  were  received  in  that 
of  the  Recorder  of  Heaven  j\ 

But  the  urgency  of  important  affairs  did  not 
permit  Humaioon  to  follow  long  these  innocent 
whims.  Such  only  suited  the  days  of  peace, 
when  the  mind  might  enjoy  her  harmless  follies. 
p«ign<s  of  He  scarcely  had  ascended  the  throne,  when  his 
aguSiThim.  ^rother>  Camiran,  who  was  then  in  Cabul,  form¬ 
ed  a  design  of  making  himself  master  of  Punjab. 
To  conceal  his  intentions,  he  gave  out,  that  he 
was  going  into  Hindostan,  to  congratulate  Hu¬ 
maioon  upon  his  accession.  The  king  being,  how¬ 
ever, 
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ever,  apprized  of  Camiran's  views,  by  his  beha-  a.d.  i«t. 
viotir  in  those  countries  llmmgh  which  he  piissed, 
and  being  extremely  unwilling  to  make  war  upon  ) 
his  brother,  consented  to  let  him  govern  the  pro-' 
vinces  from  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  In¬ 
dus  to  Persia,  holding  them  of  the  empire.  This, 
effectually  stopped  the  progress  of  Camiran.  The 
king,  in  the  mean  time,  conferred  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mcwat  upon  Hindul,  his  brother,  and 
appointed  his  relation  Ajskuri  to  that  of  Simbol, 
the  other  provinces  being  left  in  the  possession  of 
the  former  subas. 

H  nmaiooig.in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  thirty-  Besieges 
eight,  led  an  army  against  the  strong  fortress  Qf  ■Callijecr-: 
Callinger,  and  invested  the  place.  While  the 
king  carried  on  the  siege,  Mahmood,  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Seconder  Lodi,  in  conjunction  with- 
Bein  the  Afghan,  took  possession  of  jionpoor,  and 
ki  ndled  the  flames  of  war  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
Ilumaioon,  having*  received  intelligence  .of  these 
commotions,  decamped  from  before  Callinger, 
marched  to  Jionpoor,  in  a  pitched  battle  over¬ 
threw  the  Afghans,  and  reinstated  Juneid  Birlass 
in  his  former  government  of  that  province. 

The  emperor,  after  this  signal  victory,  return¬ 
ed  to  Agra,  and  bestowed  honorary  dresses  upon 
above  twelve  thousand  of  his  courtiers.  He,  in 
the  mean  time,  dispatched  a  herald  to  Shere 
Chan,  and  demanded  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Demand* 
Chinar*;  which  being  refused,  Humaioon  march-  £fcS,r. 
eel  his  army  that  way.  When  the  king  lay  before 
Chinar,  he  was  informed,  that  Bahadur,  king  of. 
Guzerat,  had  turned  towards  him  the  points  of 
his 


*  Chinlr  5s  a  very  strong  fortress  in  the  province  of  Oud, 
within  seven  crores  of  Benaris.  Both  Shere  Chan  and  Suita  a 
Bahadur  were  governors  under  the  former  empire,  and  had,  aftef 
the  death  of  Ibrahim,  assumed  independence. 
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A.t).  his  spears.  This  obliged  him  to  patch  lip  a  kind 
ot  a  jwaoc  wit’n  She  re.  aurl  to  return  towards 
Agra.  C’uttub,  the  son  of  Slit-re,  whom  the  em¬ 
peror  had  taken  as  an  hostage,  found  means,  on 
the  way,  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  return  to 
his  father  at  Chinar. 

a  conspi-  Mahommed  Zeman,  of  the  race  of  Timur,  the 
««dd'£C°"  Srant'son  of  Iiussein,  aspired  to  the  throne,  and 
uc  '  was  supported  in  his  pretensions  by  tlieonirahs  of 
Chigittai.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the 
leader  of  the  conspiracy  pardoned :  but  IIu- 
maioon  finding  him,  a  second  time,  meditating 
treasonable  practices,  lie  ordered  hint  to  be  con¬ 
fined  in  the  fortress  of  Biana.  Orders  were  giveif 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  MabummudSultan  andNu- 
serit  Mirza,  for  being-  the  principal  abettors  of 
the  prince’s  ambitious  designs;  but  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  intrusted  to  inflict  this  punishment, 
saved  the  eyes  of  the  former,  while  the  latter 
found  means  to  escape  to  Guzerat.  Sultan,  by 
the  aid  of  his  sons  Ali  Mirza  and  Shaw  Mirza, 
who  formed  a  party,  was  carried  away  to  Kin- 
lioge,  w  here  he  was  joined  by  about  six  thousand 
Moguls,  Afghans,  and  Rajapnts. 

^Sinno1®  Humaioon  sent  to  Bahadur,  under  whose  do¬ 
st  n°ge-  jr,iuion  was  the  city  of  Kinnoge,  and  commanded 
him  to  deliver  up  Mahommed;  but  he  rejected 
the  orders  in  an  insolent  manner,  ■which  obliged 
the  emperor  to  march  against  him.  Bahadur 
king  of  Guzerat  had,  about  this  time,  resolved 
to  wrest  the  fort  of  Cliitor  from  the  liana.  Rana 
threw  himself  uuder  the  protection  of  Ilumaioon ; 
but  the  emperor,  for  what  reason  is  not  known, 
having  advanced  as  far  as  G  ualier,  encamped  there 
for  two  months,  and  returned,  without  effecting 
any  thing,  to  Agra.  Rana,  despairing  of  relief, 
sent  a-erown,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
to  Bahadur,  which  induced  him  to  raise  the 
siege. 


Bahadur, 
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Bahadur,  whose  affairs  were  now  in  a  very  a.d.isj*. 
prosperous  situation,  by  the  reduction  of  Mindu,  2^?-^ 
and- other  places,  began  to  shew  Ins  contempt  of  Bahadur 
Humaioon,  by  advancing  the  conspirator  Mahom- 
med  to  great  honours.  He  also  prompted  Aila, 
descended  of  the  emperor  Beloli  Lodi,  to  attempt 
to  possess  himself  of  the  throne  of  Delhi.  He, 

•for  this  purpose,  made  Tatar,  the  son  of  Sultan  ,™<i,an 
Alla,  his  general,  and  dispatched  him,  with  forty  agTiLt 
thousand  men,  against  Humaioon,  with  which  he 
subdued  Liana,  and  advanced  to  the  environs  of 
Agra. 

■  This  pressing  danger  awakened  the  king  from 
his  lethargy.  He  immediately  sent  his  brother, 
the  prince  Hindal,  with  a  force  to  oppose  Ta¬ 
tar.  When  the  armies  approached  one  another, 
there  was  so  great-  a  desertion  from  Tatar's 
troops,  that,  in  the  space  of  ten  days,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  horse  scarce  remained  to  hiim  He  however 
resolved,  with,  these,  to  stand  his  ground,  and 
•give  battle  to  the  imperial  army;  but  he  was  to¬ 
tally  overthrown,  lost  the  most  of  his  troops, 
three  hundred  officers  of  distinction,  and  his.own  feud 
life.  Hindal,  after  this  victory,  retook  Biana, 
and  all  the  other  places  which  had  before  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  Agra. 

Bahadur,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  forty,  BaM«r 
marched,  a  second  time,  towards  Chitor ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  Humaioon  ordered  a  fort  to  chitor. 
be  built  in  Delhi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
which  he  called  Panna.  He,  soon  after,  marched 
towards  Saringpoor,  which  then  held  of  Baha¬ 
dur,  as  king  of  Guzerat,  and  wrote  to  him  a 
punning  couplet,  unworthy  of  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  a  king.  Chitor,  in  die  Persian  lan¬ 
guage,  signifies,  in  zchat  manner;  and  upon  this 
was  founded  the  miserable  witticism  contained  in 
the  verses.  The  words  were,  “  O  thou  plun- 

vol,  XT,  q  “  derer 
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.  “  derer  of  the  city  of  Chitor!  in  what  manner 
“  canst  thou  conquer  the  idolaters  ?  For  when 
“thou  wouldst  wish  to  conquer  Chitor  ;  thou 
“  knowlst  not  in  what  manner  the  king  comes  to 
“  conquer  thee.”  Bahadur  answered  Humaioon 
in  his  own  strain,  and  in  the  following  words  : 
“  I,  who  am  the  plunderer  of  Chitor,  will  con- 
“  quer  the  idolaters  by  valour;  and  he  who  dares 
“  not  succour  Chitor,  shall  see  in  what  manner 
“  he  himself  shall  be  conquered.”  The  wit  is 
wretched  on  both  sides  ;  but>he  who  began  the 
.  pun  is  most  to  biaine. 

Bahadur,  after  sending  the  above  billet  to  Hu¬ 
maioon,  called  a  council  of  war.  It  was  the  open 
opinion  of  the  majority,  that  as  Humaioon  had 
all  his  force  with  him,  it  were  better  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  march  against  him,  and  thus  to  take 
up  the  war  by  the  roots.  Others  urged,  that 
Humaioon  was  so  rigid  in  his  yeligious  principles, 
that  he  would  not  disturb  them  in  their  war  with 
idolaters  ;  that  therefore  it  was  most  adviseable 
to  finish  the  siege,  which  was  now  far  advanced, 
and  afterwards  to  think  of  other  matters.  Ba¬ 
hadur  himself  favoured  the  latter  opinion.  The 
siege  was  accordingly  continued;  and  Humaioon, 
piquing  himself  upon  his  religious  principles,  con¬ 
tinued  loitering  at  Saringpoor,  till  Bahadur  had 
taken  the  fort.  Bahadur,  in  the  year  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-one,  marched  with  great  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Humaioon,  who,  hearing  of  his  ap¬ 
proach.  marched  forward  to  meet  him.  The  two 
armies  appeared  in  front  of  each  other,  near 
■  Munsoor..  Bahadur,  who  had  collected  a  great 
train  of  artillery,  byadvieeof  his  engineer,  Rumni 
Chan,  entrenched  his  army,  and  placed  his  can¬ 
non  in  redoubts,  in  his  front.  This  prevented 
Humaioon  from  risquing  an  attack,  and  both 
armies  continued  in  sight  of  one  another  for 
the  space  of  two  months.  Daily  skirmishes 
were, 
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were,  in  the  mean  time,  fought,  with  various  a.d.  1534, 
success.  . 

Humaioon,  finding  that  he  could  not  draw 
Bahadur  out  of  his  trenches,  employed-all  his  at¬ 
tention  to  cut  off  his  supplies.  He  ordered  his. 

J  horse,  in  successive  bodies  of  five  or  six  thousand,  suppiiU  1 
to  scour  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  by  which  means 
famine  began  soon  to  be  severely  felt  in  their 
camp ;  men,  horses,  elephants,  and  camels,,  pe¬ 
rishing  daily  in  great  numbers. 

Bahadur,  instead  of  making  one  brave  effort  Cowardice 
to  relieve  himself  permitted  base  fear  and  despair  bIEuy 
i  -  to  seize  upou  him ;  and,  with  only  five  friends, 
ij  left  his  camp  in  the  night,  and'  fled  towards 
|J  Mindu.  This  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the 

'  flight  became  general ;  thechiefs  dispersing  them¬ 

selves,  with  their  adherents.  Humaioon,  in  the 
morning,  ordered  the  pursuit  to  commence, 

■  which  was  continued,  as  far  as  Mindu,  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  unfortunate  wretches,  who  had 
j  neither  the  power  to  escape,  nor  the  means  to' 
defend  themselves.  Bahadur  threw  himself  into 
Mindu,  and  the  place  was  closely  invested. 

'  In  a  few  days,  three  hundred  Moguls  scaled  MindV 
the  walls  of  Mindu,  in  the  night :  and  though 
the  garrison  consisted  of  many  thousands,  such 
was  their  panic,  that  they  ail  betook  themselves 
to  flight.  Bahadur  escaped  to  Chapanier,  which 
was  then  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  while  bidder 
Chan,  his  captain -general,  who  was  dangerously 
Abounded,  not  able  to  proceed  farther,  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  the  fort  of  Sunkar,  where  being  be¬ 
sieged,  he  capitulated  the  second  day,  and  was, 
on  account  of  his  excellent  character,  received 
into  great  favour.  Sidder,  during  the  pursuit, 
saved  Bahadur,  when  almost  taken  by  Humaioon, 
by  throwing  himself  in  between  the  kings,  till 
his  master  had  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
escape.  But  he  himself  was  attacked  with  such 
q  ‘2  violence 
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a.d.  t;i4.  violence  by  Ilumaioon  ii?  person,  that,  after  re- 
ceiving  many  wounds,  )ic  got  off  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Kumciiorm  The  ki«£,  three  days  after  the  taking  of  Mindu, 
h'ldun^ renewed  the  pursuit  after  Bahadur,  who,  having 
taken  al!  his  treasure  and  jewels  out  of  the  city 
of  Chapanicr,  fled  towards  Amudabad.  The 
king,  giving  up  the  city  of  Chapanicr  to  plun¬ 
der,  and  committing  tiie  siege  of  the  citadel, 
which  still  held  out,  toDowlat  Birlass,  continued 
to  pursue  Bahadur.  The  unfortunate  Bahadur, 
hearing  of  his  approach,  fled  to  Cam  bait,  but 
Ilumaioon  pursuing  him  thither,  be  retired  to 
the  island  of  Deo,  Ilumaioon  arriving  in  Cambait 
the  very  evening  of  the  same  day  in  which  Ba¬ 
hadur  forsook  it. 

Returns  to  Ilumaioon  remained  a  few  days  in  this  place, 
»he  citfd-i f  l,ut  bearing  that  Bahadur's  wealth  was  mostly  in 
the  citadel  of  Chapanicr,  he  returned  to  cany  on 
that  siege.  Achtiar,  who  commanded  in  the 
place,  defended  it  with  great  bravery.  But 
though  he  had  some  years  provision  in  the  fort, 
he  was  covetous  of  more,  and  took  in  daily  sup¬ 
plies  by  a  certain  part  of  the  citadel,  which  was 
covered  by  a  thick  wood.  The  king,  one  day, 
reeonnoiti  mg  the  place,  observed  the  proceedings 
of  Achtiar,  with  regard  to  the  provisions.  He- 
immediately  seized  upon  a  party  of  country  peo¬ 
ple  who  carried  the  supplies  through  the  woods, 
lie  persuaded,  or  rather  commanded  them,  to 
carry  him,  in  disguise,  to  the  place.  They  had 
admittance.  The  king  made  the  necessary  re¬ 
marks,  returned  to  his  camp,  and  the  same  night 
ordered  a  parcel  of  iron  spikes  to  be  made. 

HH  gallant  lie  himself,  with  three  hundred  select  men, 
-ipiou.  warn t  to  the  place,  while  feigned  attacks  were 
made  upon  every  other  quarter  of  the  fort.  As 
the  access  to  this  part  of  the  fortress  was  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult,  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  en- 
8  tirely 
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tirely  drawn  towards  the  different  assaults.  This  a.d.  1535. 
furnished  the  king  with  an  opportunity  of  fixing  *5^2*2 
his  iron  spikes  in  the  wall,  by  which  means  thirty- 
nine  officers  mounted,  and  the  king  hjjnself  made 
the  fortieth.  Before  sun-rise  his  whole  detach- 
I  merit  was  within  the  walls,  when  lie  displayed  a 
signal  which  had  been  previously  settled  with  his 
troops.  They  accordingly  made  a  violent  assault 
upon  all  sides,  and  Humaioon,  in  the  mean  time, 
at  the  head  of  Iris  detachment,  cried  out,  Alla 
Akbar !  *  and  forcing  his  way,  sword  in  hand, 
through  the  enemy,  possessed  himself  of  one  of 
the  gates:  he  immediately  opened  it,  and  admit- 
|  ted  his  troops,  and  all,  except  Achtiar  and  his 
family,  who  were  in  an  outwork,  were  put  to 
the  sword.  The  governor  defended  himself  so 
bravely,  that  he  obtained  a  capitulation.  -The 
great  strength  of  this  place,  the  numerous  garri¬ 
son,  and  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  by  which  it 
fell,  rendered  this  action  of  tire  king,  equal,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  mankind,  to  any  thing  of  the 
like  nature  recorded  in  history.  Heie  the  trea¬ 
sure  of  Guzerat,  which  had  been  collected  in  tire 
course  of  many  years,  was  distributed  among  the 
troops.  He  gave  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  what 
wealth  could  be  heaped  upon  their  respective 
shields,  proportioning  the  value  of  the  tilings  to 
their  rank  and  merit.  All  the  wealth  of  Room, 

Clritta,  and  Fling")',  which  had  been  there  col¬ 
lected  to  a  vast  amount,  was  delivered  over  to 
plunder. 

Bahadur  having  secured  himself  in  Deo,  sent  Bahadm 
Chirkuss  to  Ahmedabad,  to  collect  the  revenues, 
and  levy  troops.  He  found  himself  soot?  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  was  daily  gain¬ 
ing  strength  and  reputation.  liuuraioon  having 
ft  3  intelli- 

*  That  is,  God  is  greatest, 
i  The  Turkish  Empire,  China,  and  Europe, 
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a.  p.1.535.  intelligence  of  the  transactions  of  Bahadur,  ap* 
pointed  Tirdi  Beg  to  co,mmand  the  fort  of  C’ha- 
panier,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  marched 
in  person,  with  his  army  towards  Ahmedabad. 
Chirkuss  drew  out  his  troops  to  oppose  him,  and 
falling  in  with  the  vamrnard  of  the  imperialists, 
commanded  by  the  prince  Ashkari,  he  was 
defeated  before  the  rest  of  the  army  could  be 
brought  up  to  vh  ti  ~  c  nciit.  The  king,  for 
this  signal  service,  appointed  Ashkari  governor 
Humabon  the  splendid  city  of  Anmedabad.  He  divided 
reduces  all  then  the  provinces  of  Guzerat  among  his  om rails, 
Gurerat.  anf|  marched  against  Burhanpoor.  Nizam,  of 
Bur'nan,  and  the  other  provinces  .of  the  Decan, 
apprehensive  of  his  designs  to  reduce  Chandez, 
wrote  to  him  letters  of  submission  and  allegi¬ 
ance. 

The  insnr-  These  letters  Had  scarce  arrived,  when  the  news 
der  shere”  °f  the  insurrection  of  Shere  Chan  came  to  the 
chan.  king.  He,  however,  reduced  all  the  countries 
about  Burhanpoor,  then  marched  round  to  Min- 
du.  Chirkuss,  in  the  mean  time,  in  conjunction 
with  the  omrahs  of  Guzerat,  began  again  to  ae- 
,  quire  strength,  and  marched,  with  an  army,  to¬ 

wards  Ahmedabad.  Ilumaioon,  having  marched 
into  the  eastern  provinces,  invested  Cliinar,  and 
reduced  it  after  a  siege  of  six  months.  Having 
then  gained  the  passes,  he  entered  Bengal.  Shere, 
in  the  mean  time,  carried  away  the  treasure  of 
the  princes  of  Gour  and  Bengal,  whom  he  had 
reduced,  and  Med  to  the  mountains  of  Jarcund. 
The  king  continued  his  march  to  Gour,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Bengal,  took  it,  and  commanded  it  to  be 
called  Ginnitabad  f.  Having  resided  in  that  city 
for  the  space  of  three  months,  lie  was  obliged, 
on  account  of  the  moist  air  of  that  country,  by 
tyhich  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  fell  sick,  as 
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well  as  by  the  rebellion- of  his  brother,  the  prince  a,  d.  1539. 
Hindal  at  Agra,  to  return. 

Hindal  had  been  sent  to  suppress  Mahonimed  Thebi-o- 
Mirza,  who,  we  have  already  observed,  had  es-  dl“' 
caped  „to  Kinnoge.  But' instead- of  performing 
that  service,  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  began  to  aspire  to  the  throne. 

He  accordingly  inarched  back  to  Agra,  where  he 
discovered  his  treasonable  intentions,  bv  putting 
some  of  the  principal  people,  who  rejected  his  au¬ 
thority,  to  death.  He.  thus  enforced  obedience, 
and  throwing  away  every  disguise,  ordered  the 
ehutba  to  he  read  in  his  own  name,  and,  with 
all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  marched  to  Delhi,  and 
besieged  it.  The  king,  having  heard  of  these 
proceedings,  left  Jehangire  and  Ibrahim  to  com¬ 
mand  in  Bengal,  and  hastened  towards  Agra. 

When  he  was  about  half  way,  Mahommed  Ze-" 
man,  of  the  race,  of  Timur,  who  had  formerly 
joined  Bahadur,  returned  from  Sind,  and,  being 
promised  a  pardon,  joined  the  king  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  party.  In  the  mean  time,  Sijere  the 
Afghan,  finding  the  king’s  army  so  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  sickness  and  desertion,  and  his  affairs 
further  perplexed  by  the  rebellion  of  Hindal, 
marched  with  his  troops  from  Rotas,  and  came 
behind  the  king  on  theJossa*.  Both  armies  lay 
three  months  inactive,  at  a  time  when  the  king 
ought  to  have  run  all  hazards,  being  every  day 
insulted,  and  more  and  more  distressed  by  the 
enemy,  who  prevented  his  crossing  the  river. 

To  add  still  to  Humaioon’s  misfortunes, 'his  camiran 
other  brother,  Camiran,  instead  of  assisting  him, 
ungenerously  aspired  to  his  throne,  and  marched  Ag.-s. 
with  ten  thousand  horse  from  Lahore.  When 
he  arrived  at  Delhi,  prince  Hindal  prevailed  upon 
him  to  join  his  forces  with  his  own,  after  which 
0,  4  they 

*  Perhaps  the  Sone,  or  Carin  nassa. 


towards  the  throne,  broke  ont  into  open  war. 
Himlal  being  deserted  by  many  of  his  party,  fled 
to  Alwir,  with  five  thousand  horse,  and  three 
hundred  elephants;  and  Cam  trim,  entering  AgW, 
assumed  all  the  imperial  ensigns. 

Homafoon  Humaioon  endeavoured,  hy  every  possible  ar- 
'nthln0”5  gument-with  his  brothers,  to  bring  about  a coa* 
bnnt  om  lition  of  intciests  against.  Shere,  telling  them.' 
Z<r  that  their  family  quarrels  would  certainly,  in  the 
end,- lose  them  that  mighty  empire,  which  had' 
cost  their  father  so  much  pains  to  conquer,  and 
involve  tlte  family  of  Tinnir  in  one  connnotf 
ruin  ;  that  it  was  therefore  adviseable  to  join 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  afterwards  di¬ 
vide  the  empire  amonest  themselves.  These1  ar¬ 
guments  had  no  weight  with  his  brothers,'  who* 
were  so  blinded  with  ambition,  that  they  were 
determined,  rather  to  lose  all,  than  he  contented' 
with  a  part.  They  vainly  hoped  that  after  Shcre 
had  defeated  Humaroon,  they  should- be.  able  to 
subdue  Sliere  ;  and  each  had  tlte  tolly  to  suppose, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  exclude  the  other,  and 
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At  this  juncture  Shore  sent  *the  learned  Che- a. d.  1539/ 
l'ili,  a  dervish  of  great  refutation,  to  Humaioon, 
to  treat  about  a  peace,  which  the  king  accepted  Mates 
with  gladness  upon  the  following  conditions  :  Ihe«,wth 
That  Shore  should  content  himself  with  Bengal- 
and  Behar, -which  he  was  to  hold  in  the  king's 
name,  paying  a  small  acknowledgment. 

.  When  the  conditions  were  signed  and  ratified  Treachery 
by  mutual’ oaths,  Humaioon,  trusting  too  much  ofshert'- 
to  the  faith  of  his  enemy,  permitted  a  free  inter¬ 
course  between  both  armies.  This  was  what  the 
perfidious  Shere  aimed  at  by  the  peace.  lie  ac¬ 
cordingly,  next  morning,  surprized  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  camp  before  day-break,  and  totally  defeated 
him.  As  the  bridge  of  boats,  ,  which  the  king- 
had  been  preparing,  was  not  finished,  there  was 
no  way  of  escape  left,  but  by  plunging  into  the 
river;  all  the  boats  being  seized  by  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  who  haefturned  the  rear  of  the  em-  - 
peror'sarmy.  Humaioon,  his  nobles,  and  a  great  Humaioon 
part  of  his  army-,  were  forced  into  the  stream,  °^o'wn. 
where  eight  thousand  Moguls,  exclusive  of  Hin¬ 
doos,  were  drowned,  among  whom  was  the 
prince  Mahommed  Zeman.  This  terrible  over¬ 
throw  happened  to  Humaioon  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  forty-six. 

The  king,  by  the  assistance  of  a  waterman,  Escapes  to 
having  with  great  difficulty  swam  across  the  ri-  A2rr- 
ver,  with  a  few  who  had  survived  the  slaughter 
of  this  dreadful  day,  fled  to  Agra.  Prince  Ca- 
miran  hearing  of  this  defeat,  hastened  from  Agra 
to  Alwir,  to  consult  with  his  brother  UindaL 
Finding  that  now  the  Afghans  were  likely  to  pre¬ 
vail,  they  were  ashamed  of  their  behaviour  to 
their  brother,  and,  when  it  was  too  late,  thought 
proper  to  support  him.  In  the  mean  time,  all 
the  Mogul  omrahs  who  were  dispersed  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  seeing  that  the  power  of  their  nation  had 
sustained 
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a.d.  1539.  sustained  such  a  violent  shock,  found  it  also  fie- 
^£^46-  ccssary  to  unite  their  strength.  They  accordingly 
hastened  from  all  quarters  to  Agra  ;  Jehangire, 
and  Ibrahim,  having  left  Bengal,  and  even  Ma- 
hommed  Mirza,  who  had  rebelled  in  Kipnoge, 
joined  now  in  the  general  cause  against  the 
Afghans. 

Sweenthe  -*‘ie  three  brothers  having  met  at  Agra,  held 
brothers  daily  consultations  ;  but  Camiran,  who  was  not 
earnest  in  reconciling  their  different  interests, 
brought  all- their  councils  to  nothing,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  return  to  Lahore,  to  which  resolution 
lie  was  very  much  instigated  by  the  famous 
Chaja  Callan.  Humaioon  used  every  argument 
to  prevent  his  departure  ;  but  the  ambitious  Ca¬ 
miran  was  determined  to  be  every  thing  himself, 
or  to  give  no  assistance  to  his  brother. 

Camiran  These  impolitic  disputes  had  lasted  six  months, 
deserts  die  w]ien  Camiran  was  seized  with  a  false  appetite, 
which  he  too  much  indulged,  and  consequently 
became  afflicted  withalientery,  which heimputed 
to  poison  given  him  by  liis  brothers.  He  imme¬ 
diately  set  out  for  Lahore,  leaving  a  thousand 
horse  with  Seconder,  one  of  his  chiefs,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  assisting  his  unfortunate  brother.  The 
inhabitants  of  Agra  were  greatly  discouraged  at 
Camiran’s  departure,  so  that  many  of  them, 
fearing  the  issue  of  the  war,  accompanied  him. 
Hyder,  one  of  the  posterity  of  Timur,  disgusted 
with  this  behaviour,  staid  behind,  and  joined 
Humaioon,  to  whom  he  was  of  great  service, 
shere  Shere,  who  had  remained  quiet  during  these 
th-Gan°  disputes,  now  advanced  with  an  army  to  the 
Jng'  banks  of  the  Gang,  and  detaching  his  son  Cuttub 
over  the  river,  possessed  himself  of  the  adjacent 
provinces.  Humaioon  having  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  these  motions,  ordered  Hussein  theUs- 
beck,  iti  conjunction  with  Eadgar  andSecunder, 
against  hjm,  with  a  great  army.  They  met  the 
enemy 
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enemy  near  Calpie,  wlty?re  an  obstinate  engage-  A.D.154&. 
ment  happened,  in  which  victory  declaring  for 
the  Moguls,  Cuttub,  wfth  a  great  part  of  his 
army,  was  cut  off,  and  his  head  sent  to  Agra. 

The  generals,  at  the  same  time,  invited  the  king 
to  come  and  have  the  honour,  of  conquering 
Shere  in  person. 

Humaioon  accordingly  marched  with  an  hun-  Hnmaicon 
dred  thousand  horse,  and  crossing  the  Gang 
near  Kinnoge,  sat  down  Tor  the  space  of  a  month  him, 
before  the  army  of  Shere,  which  consisted  of 
little  more  than  half  his  number.  In  the  mean 
"time,  Mahommed  Mirza,  and  his  sons,  who  were 
remarkable  for  their  treachery  and  ingratitude, 
fled  to  the  enemy,  with  all  their  adherents, 
drawing  many  more  after  them,  which  again 
plunged  the  king  into  distress  ;.  for  his  army 
being  dispirited,  began  to  desert  by  thousands. 

To  complete  his.  misfortunes,  the  rainy  season 
now  commenced,  and  his  camp'  was  quite  over¬ 
flowed  with  water,  insomuch  that  the  tents 
seemed  afloat.  The  king  therefore  resolved  to 
move  his  camp  to  higher  ground. 

On  the  tenth  of  Mohirrim,  nine  hundred  and  and  ko-rcr- 
forty-seven,  he  put  his  army  in  motion.  He  was  thr<nvn’ 
attacked  by  Shere  on  his  inarch,  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Having  unfortunately,  as 
in  the  former  action,  the  river  then  close  to  his 
rear,  the  flight  turned  that  way,  aud  some  thou¬ 
sands,  to  avoid  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  chose 
g  more  ignominious  death  in  the  water.  A  few 
only  escaped  with  the  king  over  the  river,  with 
whom  he  fled  to  Agra;  the  rest  submitted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  conquerors,  or  dispersed  by  various 
routes. 

Shere,  immediately  after  this  victory,  advan-  shere  nd- 
ced  towards  Agra.  The  king  was  forced  to  re- 
treat  to  Lahore,  and  on  the  first  of  Ribbi,  the 
first  of  that  year,  joined  the  greatest  part  of  his 
Mogul 
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Mogul  omrahs,  who  had  been  dispersed  since  the 
action.  Shore  still  continuing  the  pursuit,  to 
make  the  best  use  of  his  victory,  crossed  the  river 
of  Jullan.poor ;  upon  which  the  king,  upon  the 
first  of  lligib,  passed  the  river  of  Lahore,  .and  re¬ 
floated  towards  Tatta  and  Bicker  upon  the  In¬ 
dus  Camiran,  now  sensible  of  his  ungenerous 
end  impolitic  behaviour,  was  himself  obliged  to 
f]y  towards  Cabul,  and  saw  an  empire  wrested 
from  bis  family,  by  the  effects  of  that  base  envy, 
which  could  not  behold  even  a  brother's  great¬ 
ness  without  pain. 

Hun-.aioons  Humaioon  having  crossed  the  Indus,  on  his 
thegover-  "’av  to  Bicker,  halted  at  Lori,  and  sent  anambas- 
nor  of  lat- sador,  with  a  horse  and'dress  to  his  cousin  Iius- 
a‘  sein,  governor  of  Tatta,  to  request  his  aid,  that 
he  might  he  able  to  possess  himself  of  Guzerat. 
Hussein  seeming  to  listen  to  his  request,  detained 
the  king,  by  various  artifices,  and  excuses,  for 
five  months,  by  which  means  his  small  army,  dis¬ 
tressed  for  want  of  pay,  daily  diminished  in  num¬ 
bers.  The  prince  Mindal,  his  brother,  in  the 
mean  time  left  him,  and  went  to  Kandahar, 
being  invited  thither  by  the  governor  of  that 
province.  Eadgar  Nasir  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  quit  flumaioott ;  hut  the  unfortunate 
king  took  great  pains  to  keep  him  firm  to  his 
interest,  giving  him  the  government  of  Bicker. 
But  he  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  that 
place,  than  he  began  to  strengthen  himself 
against  his  sovereign. 

His  great  Humaioon,  in  the  mean  time,  had,  with  liis 
diuress.  little  army,  laid  siege  to  Sew  an  for  seven  months, 

without  effect,  when  Hussein,  desirous  of  getting 
the  place  into  his  own  hands,  advanced,  with 
a  great  force,  from  Tatta,  and  surrounding  both 
the  garrison  and  the  besiegers,  prevented  supplies 
from  being  carried  to  either.  Humaioon ’s  army 
were 
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were  soon  greatly  distressed,  as  well  as  the  gar-  a.d.ij4x. 
risen.  The  king,  driven,  to  extremities,  request- 
ed  Gad  gar  to  join  him  with  what  forces  lie  had 
in  Bicker;  but  this  .ungrateful  man  chyse rather 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  Hussein,  who,' pro- 
j  mised  him  his  daughter,  and  to  secure  him  in  his 
government.  He  immediately  deserted  the  king’s 
interest  at  this  dangerous  crisis,  and  Humaioon 
was  obliged  to  retreat  precipitately  from  before 
Sewan  towards  Bicker.  He  could  not- even  ob¬ 
tain,  in  that  place,  a  few  boats  from  his  own  per¬ 
fidious  subjects,  to  waft  his  small  army  over  the 
-  river.  After  a  search  of  some  days,  and  wander- 
ing  .along  the  banks,  he  discovered  some  boats 
j]  that  had  been  sunk,  raised  them,  and  transported 
I:'  his  troops  to  the  other  side. 

Notwithstanding  this  accumulation  of  misfor-.Eadgar 
tunes,  Humaioon  had  strength  enough  left  to  sutmitt‘ 

I  strike  terror  into.Eadgar,  wli.o,  to  avoid  his  re¬ 
sentment,  came  and  made  his  submission.  The 
I  necessity  of  the  times  obtained  his  pardon.;  but 
in  return  for  Humaioon’s  clemency,  he  began  to 
raise  sedition  among  his  troops,  and  privately  to 
J  draw  them  over  to  his  own  interest.  This  treason 
being  communicated  to  the. king,  the  traitor, 
on  being  taxed  with  it,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  in  open  rebellion.  But  the  princi¬ 
pal  officers  of  the  rebellious  faction  refused  to  at¬ 
tack  their  king,  so  that  an  action  was  prevented 
when  both  parties  were  formed  in  order  of  battle. 

.The  king  being  in  no  condition,  at  that  juncture, 
to  contend  with  the  rebel,  thought  it  high  time  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety  elsewhere.  He  there¬ 
fore  marched,  by  the  way  of  Jesselmere  to  Mal- 
^eoj  then  the  most  potent  Hindoo  prince  in  Hin- 
dostan,  having  before  received  an  invitation  from 
him.  But  as  he  was  passing  through  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Jasselmere,  the  prince  of  that  country  sent 
a  force 
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A.D.1541.  a  force  to  oppose  him.  The  king  defeated 
them,  and  passed  on  to  the  boundaries  of  Mal- 
deo,  where  he  halted,  and  sent  a  messenger  to 
that  prince. 

Rajah  Mai-  But  few  keep  faith  with  a  king,  when  he  is 
a“imtiiu-  un(*er  t*ie  flood  of  misfortunes.  Maldeo,  seeing 
mkioon.  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Humaioon,  found 
in  his  own  mind  no  principle  to  love  him  ;  he 
therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  king, 
and  send  him  to  the  usurper  Shere.  One  of 
Maiden’s  servants,  who  had  formerly  lived  under 
Humaioon.  having  intelligence  of  this  design, 
immediately  informed  the  king. 

He  files.  Humaioon  mounted  his  horse,  at  midnight, 
and  fled  towards  Amercot,  which  is  about  one 
hundred  crores  from  Tatta.  His  horse,  on  the 
way,  falling  down  dead  with  fatigue,  he  desired 
Tirdi  Beg,  one  of  his  chiefs,  who  was  well 
mounted,  to  let  him  have  his.;  but  so  ungene¬ 
rous  was  this  man,  and  so  low  was  royalty  fallen, 
that  lie  refused  to  comply  with  his  sovereign’s  re¬ 
quest.  The  troops  of  Maldeo  being  close  to  his 
heels,  he  was  necessitated  to  mount  a  camel,  till 
one  Ivoka,  dismounting  his  own  mother,  gave 
the  king  her  horse,  and  placing  her  on  a  camel, 
ran  himself  on  foot  by  her  side. 
tor«'3t  'f kc  country  through  which  they  fled,  being 
isrcss'  an  entire  sandy  desai  t,  the  troops  began  to  be  in 
the  utmost  distress  for  water.  Some  ran  mad, 
others  fell  down -dead  ;  nothing  was  heard  but 
dreadful  screams  and  lamentations.  To  add,  if 
possible,  to  this  calamity,  news  arrived  of  the 
enemy's  near  approach.  Humaioon  ordeied  all 
those  who  could  fight  to  halt,  and  let  the  wo¬ 
men  and  baggage  move  forward.  The  enemy 
not  making  their  appearance,  the  king  rode  on 
in  front.,  to  see  how  it  fared  with  his. family. 

N  ight. 
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Night,  in  the  mean  tyne,  coming  on,  the  rear  a.  d.  1541. 
lost  their  way,  and  in  the  morning  were  attacked 
by  a  party  of  the  enemy.  One  of  the  omrahs 
who  adhered  to  the  king’s  fortunes,  nqnied  Ali, 
with  about  twenty  brave  men,  resolved  to  sell 
his  life*' dear.  Having  repeated  the  creed  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  he  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  first 
arrow  having  reached  the  heart  of  the  chief  of 
the  party,  the  ,  rest  were,  by  the  valour  of  this 
handful,  put  to  flight.  The,  other  Moguls  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  and  took  many  of  their  camels 
and  horses.  They  then  continued  their  march,  , 
found  the  king  sitting  by  a  well,  which  he  had 
fortunately  found,  and  gave  him  an  account  of 
their  adventure. 

Marching  forward,  the  next  day,  from  this  The  king’* 
well,  they  were  more  distressed  than  before,  there 
being  no  water  for  two  days  journey.  On  the  want°of°r 
fourth  day  of  their  retreat,  they  fell  in  with  water- 
another  well,  which  was  so  deep,  that  the  onty 
bucket  they  had,  took  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
being  wound  up,  and  therefore  a  drum  was  beat 
to  give  notice  to  the  people  when  the.  bucket  ap¬ 
peared,  that  they  might  repair. by  turn?  to  drink. 

The  unhappy  men  were  so  impatient  for  the  wa¬ 
ter,  that  as  soon  as  the  first,  bucket  appeared,  ten 
or  twelve  of  them  threw  themselves  upon  it,  be¬ 
fore  it  quite  reached  the  brim  of  the  well,  by 
which  means  the  rope  broke,  and  the  bucket  v'as 
lost,  and  several  fell  headlong  after  it.  When 
this  fatal  accident  happened,  the  screams  and  la¬ 
mentations  of  all  became  loud  and  dreadful. 

Some  lolling  out  their  tongues,  rolled  themselves, 
in  agony,  on  the  hot  sand  ;  while  others,  preci¬ 
pitating  themselves  into  the  well,  met  with  au  . 
immediate,  and  consequently  an  easier  death. 

What  did  not  the  unhappy  king  feel,  when  he 
saw  this  terrible  situation  of  his  few  faithful 
friends ! 
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a  r>.  1541.  friends !  The' next  day,  .though  they  reached  a 
brook,  was  not  less  fatal  than  the  former.  The 
camels,  who  had  not r tasted  water  for  several 
days,  now  drank  so  much,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  them  died.  The  people  also,  after  drinking, 
complained  of  an  oppression  of  the  hedrt,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  a  great  part  of  them  ex¬ 
pired. 

A  few,  with  the  king,  after  this  unheard-of 
distress,  reached  Amcrcot.  The  raja,  being  a 
humane  man,  took  compassion  on  their  misfor¬ 
tunes.  lie  spared  nothing  that  could  alleviate 
their  miseries,  or  express  his  fidelity  to  the 
king. 

Wn”  At  Amerco.t,  upon  Sunday  the  fifth  of  Iiigib, 
in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine,  the 
prince  Ackbar  was  brought  forth,  by  the  Sultana 
Hamida.  The  king,  after  returning  thanks  to 
God,  left  his  family  under  the  protection  of 
liana,  the  prince  of  Amercot,  and,  by  the  aid 
defeated”"  °k  rhat  raja>  marched  against  Bicker.  .But  a 
dies 'to-  ’  mutiny  arising  among  the  troops,  they  dispersed, 
dii«r*Kan"  80  ‘dial:  nothing  could  be  effected,  Some  of  the 
king's  o\V*h  omrahs  deserted  him,  and  the  gallant 
Ali,  one  ol '  his  principal  adherents,  was  killed  in 
an  action  in  which  H mm; icon  was  defeated.  The 
king  fled  towards  Kandahar,  and  was,  on  bis 
way,  joined  by  that  gallant  Mogul  chief,  Byram 
Chan,  from  Guzerat.  The  prince  Cam i ran  had, 
at  that  time,  taken  the  fortress  of  Kandahar  from 
his  brother  Hindal ;  and  Ashkari  governed  there 
by  his  appointment.  Hussein,  who  governed  at 
Tarta,  changing  his  mind  with  the  increase  of 
Uumaioon’s  misfortunes,  wrote  to  Ashkari,  that 
#  the  king  was  in  the  utmost  distress,  and  that  if 
he  would  now  favour  him,  so  meritorious  an  ac¬ 
tion  could  not  be  forgot.  Ashkari,  instead  of 
listening 
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listening  to  this  request,  attacked  the  king  when  a.d.  154*. 
he  approached,  obliging.hhn  to  leave  behind  him 
his  young  infant  son,  Ackbav,  and  fly  himself, 

With  the  Sultana  Mariam,  and  only  twenty-two 
■j'  horse,  ^to  Chorassan.  Ashkari  expressed  great 
i  sorrow  at  the  king’s  escape,  and,  plundering-  all 
his  effects,  carried  the  young  prince  to  Kanda¬ 
har.  ‘ 

The  king,  by  repeated  trials,  found  that  he  is  received 
could  place  no  faith  in  bis  brothers.  When  he  ^"^yerb/ 
arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Seistan,  he  was  met  sians. 
by  Sliamlu,  who  was  there  governor  on  the  part 
-of  Tamasp,  king  of  Persia..  He  brought  Humai- 
J  oon  to  the  capital  of  Seistan,  and  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  respect,  presenting  him  with  all 
the  money  of  which  he  was  possessed,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  the  Sultana  with  slaves.  The  king  re-  ' 

.  ceived  just  what  supplied  his  occasions,  and  re¬ 
turned  the  rest:,  he  from  thence  set  out  for 
Herat,  and  was,  in  that  city,  met  by  the  prince 
Mahommed,  the  king  of  Persia’s  eldest  son.  This 
prince  forgot  nothing  of  that  generosity  and 
politeness  which  so  remarkably  distinguished  his 
character.  He  provided  the  unfortunate  exile 
very  effectually  with  all  necessaries  for  his  journey 
to  the  Persian  court.  In  the  progress  of  Hu- 
maioon  towards  the  capital  of  Persia,  all  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  provinces  and  great  men  paid  him 
their  compliments,  and. made  magnificent  enter¬ 
tainments  for  him.  When  he  arrived  at  Kizvi, 
l^e  dispatched  Pyram  to  the  Persian  king,  at  Is¬ 
pahan,  and  waited  for  his  answer.  Let  us  maw 
lease  Ilumaioon,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
transactions  in  Hindustan  during  his  exile. 

Tamasp  still  held  the  sceptre  of  Persia.  The  s«fr °r 
Ottomans,  ami  their  emperor  Soliman,  carried  A"’ 
on  a  successful  war  against  the  Persian-;,  ami  the 
vox,.  11.  u  Usberk 
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a.  d.  i54».  Usbeck  Tartars  weVe  extremely  troublesome  on 
the  north-east  banks  of  the  Oxus.  The  frontier 
provinces  to  the  north-west  of  the  Indus  remain¬ 
ed  to  the  -house  of  Timur,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Humaioon  from  India.  < 
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The  original  name  of  Shere  was  Fend.  His  a.d.ij44. 
father  was  Hussein,  of  the  Soor  tribe  of  the 
Afghans  of  Roh,  a  mountainous  country  on  the  share’s  fa- 
confines  of  India  and  Persia.  When  Beloli  placed  mily' 
his  foot  on  the  throne  of  the  Indian  empire,  the 
grandfather  of  Shere,  Ibrahim,  came  to  Delhi  in 
quest  of  military  service.  The  original  seat  of  the 
Afghans  was  Roh,  which,  in  their  language,  sig¬ 
nifies  a  mountainous  country.  It  extended,  they 
say,  in  length,  from  Sewad  and  Bijore,  to  the 
town  of  Sui  in  ,the»dominions  of  Buckurast,  and 
in  breadth,  from  Hussin  to  Rabul.  This  tract, 
in  its  fertile  vallies,  contained  many:  separate 
tribes ;  among  the  number  of  these  was  that  of 
,  Soor,  who  derive  themselves  from  the  princes  of 
Ghor,  whose  family  held  the  empire  after  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  race  of  Ghizni.  One  of  the  sons 
of  the  Ghorian  family,  whose  name  was  Mahom- 
mecl  Soor,  having  left  his  native  country,  placed 
himself  among  the  Afghans  of  Roh,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  tribe  of  Soor,  which  was  esteemed 
the  noblest  among  them. 

•  Ibrahim,  the  grandfather  of  Shere,  arriving-  at  ibraiiimar- 
Delhi,  engaged  himself  in  the  service  of  an  om- 
rah  of  the  court  of  Beloli.  When  the  empire  fell  e  *' 
to  Secunder,  the  son  of  Beloli,  the  noble  Jemma], 
a  chief  of  high  renown,  was  appointed  suba  of 
Jionpoor,  and  he  took  Hussein,  the  son  of  Ibra¬ 
him,  in  his  retinue.  He  found  him  a  youth 
of  parts,  and  favoured  him  so  much,  that.,  in  a 
Jr  2  short 
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a.d.  1541.  short  time,  he  gave  him  the  districts  of  S£hsaram 
^5^9;  anri  Tun  da  in  Jagier,  fo\:  which  he  was  to  main¬ 
tain  five  hundred  horse.  Hussein  had  eight  sons  ; 
Fend  ancl’Nazam  of  one  mother,  of  a  Patan  fa¬ 
mily  ;  the  other  sons  were  born  of  slaves. , 
rend  flies  Husscjn  had  no  great  love  for  his  wife,  and  he 
uiCT’shoiS"  therefore  neglected  her  sons.  Ferid,  upon  this, 
left  his  father’s  house,  and  enlisted  himself  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  service  of  Jemrnal,  the  governor  of 
Jionpoor.  Hussein  wiote  to  Jemrnal  upon  this 
occasion,  requesting  him  to  send  back  his  son, 
that  he  might  be  eclucated.  But  all  that  Jemrnal 
could  say  had  no  effect  upon  Ferid.  Jionpoor, 
he  said,  was  a  better  place  for  instruction  than 
Sehsaram;  and  lie  affirmed  that  he  would  attend 
to  letters  of  his  own  accord.  This  he  did  to  so 
much  purpose,  that  he  soon  could  repeat  the 
_  works  of  the  celebrated  poet  Sadi,  and  was,  be¬ 
sides,  a  proficient  in  all  the  learning  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He,  however,  employed  most  of  his  time 
in  history  and  poetry,  being  supported  by  the 
liberality  of  Jemrnal. 

is recon-  After  three  or  four  years  had  elapsed,  Hussein 
Sfs'fether1  cameto  Jionpoor,  and,  by  the  mediation  of  friends, 
us  a  ler.  father  and  son  were  reconciled.  Hussein  gave 
Ferid  the  charge  of  his  estate,  and  remained  him¬ 
self  at  Jionpoor.  Ferid,  -when  he  took  leave  of 
his  father,  said,  “  That  the  stability  of  govern- 
“  ment  depended  on  justice,  and  that  it  would 
“  be  his  greatest  care  not  to  violate  it,  either  by 
“  oppressing  file  weak,  or  permitting  the  strong 
“  to  infringe  the  laws  with  impunity.”  When 
he  arrived  at  his  jagier,  he  actually  put  this  resolu¬ 
tion  in  practice,  by  rendering  justice  to  the  poor, 
and  reducing  to  order  such  of  his  zemindars  as 
opposed  his  authority.  He,  by  this  means,  had  his 
revenues  punctually  paid,  and  his  country  well 
cultivated.  His  reputation  grew  apace  ;  for  all 
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his  actions  discoveredmncommon  genius  and  re-  a. d.w. 
solution.  ,  ^£$21 

Hussein  coining  to  visit  his  estate,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  well  pleased  with  the  management  of 
his  son,  and  therefore  continued  him  in  his  office. 

But  thefatherhad  afavourite  slave  by  whom  hehad 
three  sons,  Soliman,  Ahmed,  and  Mudda,  and  the 
old  man  was  extremely  fond  of  her.  She  told 
him,  that  now  her  son  Soliman  was  grown  up, 
aud  that  he  ought  to  provide  for  him.  She,  day 
after  day,  continued  to  teaze  Hussein  for  the  su.- 
perintendency  of  the  pergunnahs  for  Soliman. 

This  gave  the  old  omrah  great  concern,  knowing 
the  superior  abilities  of  Ferid.  The  son,  hearing 
thatthedomestic  peaceof  his  father  was  destroyed 
by  the  importunities  of  his  favourite,  made  a 
voluntary  resignation  of  his  trust,  which  was 
accordingly  conferred  upon  Soliman. 

Ferid,  and  his,  brother  Nizam,  set  out  imrne-  Goa  tg 
diately  for  Agra,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Asra- 
.  Dowlat,  one  of  the  principal  omrahs  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Ibrahim.  Ferid,  by  his  good  behaviour,  soon 
insinuated  himself  into  his  master’s  affection. 

Dowlat,  one  day,  desired  him  to  tell  him  what  he 
was  most  desirous  to  obtain,  and  that  he  would  use 
his  interest  with  the  king  in  his  favour.  Ferid  re¬ 
plied,  That  his  father  was  now  in^is  dotage,  and 
wholly  guided  by  an  artful  mistress,  who  had  de¬ 
prived  both  himself  and  his  brother  of  their  pa¬ 
trimonial  inheritance,  and  had  procured  their 
.  estate  for  her  own  spurious  offspring.  That  if 
Dowlat  would,  therefore,  by  his  interest  at  court, 
procure  the  royal  grant  of  the  estate  in  his  name, 
he  would  promise  to  provide  for  his  father,  and 
maintain  live  hundred  good  horse  for  the  service 
of  the  empire.  Dowlat  accordingly  preferred  this 
request  to  the  emperor  Ibrahim,  who  replied,  That 
he  must  be  a  baa  man  indeed,  who  reviled  and 
undermined  the  interest  of  his  own  father.  Dow- 
a  3  lat 
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a.d.  1544.  lat  retired  in  silence,  and  informed  Ferid  of  the 
answer  he  had  rcce'i  ved,  but  comforted  him  with  a 
promise  of  taking  another  opportunity  to  urge 
his  request.  In  the  mean  time,  the  father  of 
Ferid  died,  and  Dowlat  obtained  the  Emperor’s 
grant,  with  which  the  two  brothers  set  out  to 
Sehsaram  with  a  grand  retinue. 

H^er  Soliman,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  brothers,  eva- 
comp!a"ns  cuating  the  country,  went  off  to  Mahommed,  one 
Mahon/0  ^ie  Afghan  family  of  Soor,  and  his  relation, 
medsoor.  who  held  the  district  of  Chond,  and  kept  up  a 
force  of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  complained  of 
the  behaviour  of  Ferid.  Mahommed  told  him, 
•that  Baber,  intending  to  invade  Hindostan,  a  war 
between  him  and  the  emperor  Ibrahim  was  un¬ 
avoidable.  That,  therefore,  if  he  should  accompa¬ 
ny  him  when  called  to  the  imperial  army,  he  would 
.  endeavour  to  get  him  redress.  Soliman  was  too 
impatient  to  wait  so  long  in  suspense.  Mahom¬ 
med,  therefore,  sent  a  person  to  Ferid,  to  treat 
about  a  reconciliation.  Ferid  replied,  That  he 
•was  willing  to  give  him  a  proper  share  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  inheritance,  but  that  he  must  be  excused 
from  parting  with  any  of  his  power ;  repeating-, 
at  the  same  time,  the  old  adage,  that  two  swords 
could  never  rest  in  one  scabbard.  Soliman  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  share  of  the  government, 
and  therefore  nothing  was  settled  between  the 
brothers.  This  irritated  Mahommed  so  much  that 
he  resolved  to  compel  Ferid  to  the  measures  which 
he  himself  had  proposed.  Ferid  being  informed  of 
this  resolution,  began  to  provide  for  his  own  se¬ 
curity  ;  but  news  arriving  of  the  emperor  Ibra¬ 
him's  defeat  and  death,  the  whole  country  was 
thrown  into  confusion. 

H«  obtains  Ferid  resolved  not  to  lie  idle  in  the  midst  of 
-Sherschan.  hhe  troubles  winch  ensued.  He  joined  Par  Chan, 
the  son  of  Diria  Lohani  who  had  subdued  Behar, 
and  assumed  the  royal  diguity,  under  the  name 
of 
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of  Mahommed,  or  Mal^mood.  As  that  monarch  a.d.  154*. 
was  one  day  on  a  hunting  party,  he  roused  an 
enormous  tiger ;  which  ‘Ferid  immediately  at¬ 
tacked,  and  killed  with  one  blow  of  his  sabre. 

For  this  bold  action,  which  was  done  in  Mah- 
mood'S  presence,  he  Avas  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Shere  Chan*.  Shere  rose  gradually  to  great 
influence  and  favour,  in  Mahmood’s  service. 

He  was  even  appointed  tutor  to  his  son,  Jellfll. 

He  in  the  mean  time  requested  permission  to 
go  to  his  estate,  but  he  was  detained  there  by 
business  .till  his  leave  of  absence  expired.  Mah- 
mood,  dissatisfied  with  this  behaviour,  reproached 
him,  one  day  in  public,  with  breach  of  promise.; 
and  Mahommed,  of  the  family  of  Soor,  being  ^ 
present,  took  that  opportunity  of  accusing  him 
of  treasonable  designs,  and  Av'ith  favouring  the 
interest  of  Malnnood,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Secunder.  The  Sultan  was,;  by  this  means, 
so  incensed  against  him,  that  he  intimated,  at 
the  time,  a  design  to  deprive  him  of  this  estate, 
and  to  confer  it’upon  his  brother  Soliman,  as  a 
just  punishment  for  his  offence,  and  the  only 
thing  that  could  bring  him  to  a  proper  sense  of 
his  duty.. 

Malnnood,  horvever,  having  a  great  esteem  for  Procecd- 
Shere,  against  whom  nothing  was  yet  proved,  laid  ' 

aside  the  violent  measure  to  which  he  was  insti¬ 
gated  by  Mahommed.  He,  at  the  same  time,  by 
Avay  of  alarming  him,  gave  orders' to  his  accuser 
to  enquire  into  his  father's  estate,  and  make  an 
’equal  division  of  it  among  all  the  brothers.  Ma¬ 
hommed,  glad  of  this  order,  sent  one  of  his  ser- 
vants  to  Shere,  to  acquaint  him  that  his  brothers, 
according  to  the  king’s  commands,  were  to  have 
their  proportionable  dividends  of  the  estate  which. 

r  4  he 

*  Shere  signifies  a  lion.  • 
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s.  he  had  hitherto  so  unjustly  with-held  from  them. 

:  Shore  returned  for  answer,  that  Mahonimed  was 
very  much  mistaken  in  this  matter.  That  there 
were  no  .hereditary  estates  in  India,  among  Ma- 
honnnedans,  for  that  all  lands  belonged  to  the 
king,  which  he  disposed  of  at  pleasure.  That  as 
he  himself  hacl  a  personal  grant  of  his  estate,  his 
brethren  were  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
That  he,  however,  had  already  consented  to  give 
to  his  brother  Soliman  a  part  of  the  money  and 
moveables,  according  to  law. 

When  the  messenger  returned  with  this  answer 
to  Mahonimed,  who  -was  then  at  Chond,  he  was 
enraged  at  so  flat  a  denial,  and  raising  all  his  for¬ 
ces,  sent  them  against  Siiere  under  the  command 
of  Shadi,  his  adopted  slave,  accompanied  by 
Shere’s  brothers,  Solirnan  and  Ahmed.  Saadi’s 
orders  were  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and 
to  leave  a  force  with  Soliman..  to  protect  him  in 
the  estate.  This  resolution  being  quickly  taken, 
Shere  had  no  time  to  collect  his  people;  but,  up¬ 
on  the  first  alarm,  he  wrote  to  one  Malleck,  his 
deputy  in  the  district  of  Chawasspoor  Tandah,  to 
harass  the  enemy’-  with  what  troops  he  had,  but 
to  avoid  an  action  till  he  joined  him  in  person. 
Kut  Malleck,  desirous  to  distiuguishdiimself,  gave 
them  battle,  an  d  lost  his  life  and  the  victory.  This 


unexpected  disaster  weakened  Sberesomuch,  that 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  Mahonimed;  lie 
therefore  evacuated  the  country  and  fled  to  .Tu¬ 
rned  Birlass,  governor  of  Kurrah  and  Maoeckpor, 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor  Baber.  lie  made 
Birlass  ahandsoinepresent,  was  taken  into  favour, 
and  obtained  a  body’  of  troops  torecover  his  coun¬ 
try.  With  these  he  defeated  Mahonimed,  who 
fled  to  the  mountains  of  Rotas,  so  that  he  not 
only  possessed  himself  of  his  own  country,  but 
added  several  other  districts  to  his  jayier,  which 
•  1  "  -he 
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he  now  held  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  Baber.  Hav-  a.d.i54i. 
ing-  rewarded  the  Moguls  who  had  assisted  him,  ^949^ 
he  permitted  them  to  return  to  their  master, 
lie,  at  the  same  time,  levied  troops,. and  was 
joined #by  his  former' friends,  who  had  tied  to  the 
hills,  which  rendered  him  very  formidable  in 
those  parts. 

Shere  having  thus  established  himself -in  bis  Htsgcnero- 
estate,  performed  an  act  of  generosity,  which,  s,trtoIum\ 
if  it  was  not  intended  to  deceive  the  world,  does 
him  much  honour.  He  recalled  his  enemy  Ivla- 
ho mined,  who  had  fled,  and  put  him  in  possession 
-of  his  former  estate.  This  generous  treatment 
converted  his  greatest  enemy  into  one  of  his 
best  friends.  Shere  having  settled  his  affairs, 
left  his  brother  Nizam  in  charge  of  his  country-, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  his  benefactor  Junied  Birlass, 
at  Kurrah.  Birlass  was  then  going  to  Agra,  and 
Shere  resolved  tq  accompany  him  thither.  He 
was,  upon  this  occasion,  introduced  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  Baber,  and  attended  tbat  prince  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  to  Chinderi. 

After  Shere  had  staid  some,  time  in  the.  Mogul  His  opinion 
camp,  and  observed  their  manners  and  policy,  be  thsMoguil 
one  day  told  a  friend,  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  drive  those  foreigners  out  of 
Hindostan.  His  friend  asked  him,  what  reason 
lie  had  to  think  so?  Shere  replied,  “  That  the 
“  king  himself,«though  a  man  of  great  parts,  was 
“  but  very  little  acquainted  with  the  policy  of 

Hindostan;  and  that  the  minister,  who  held  the 
“  reins  of  government,  would  be  too  much  bi- 
“  assed  in  favour  of  his  own  interest,  to  mind 
“  that  of  the  public.  That  therefore  if  the  Pa- 
“  tans,  who  were  now  at  enmity  among  them- 
“  selves, could  be  brought  to  mutual  concord,  the 
“  work  was  completed;  and  should  fortune  ever 
“  favour  him,  lie  imagined  himself  equal  to  the 
“  task,  however  difficult  it  might  at  present  ap- 
3  pear.” 
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“  pear.”  His  friend  burstout  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  began  to  ridicule  this  vain  opinion.  .Shore, 
a  few  days  after,  bad,  at  the  king’s  table,  some 
solid  dishes  set  before  him,  with  only  a  spoon 
to  eat  them.  He  called  for  a  knife,  but  the  ser¬ 
vants  had  orders  not  to  supply  him  witn  one. 
Sliere,  not  to  lose  his  dinner,  drew  his  danger, 
without  ceremony,  and  cutting  up  his  meat, 
made  a  hearty  meal,  without  minding  those  who 
diverted  themselves  at  this  odd  behaviour.  When 
he  had  done,  the  king,  who  had  been  remarking 
this  matter,  turned  to  Amir  C'halifa,  and  said, 
“This  Afghan  is  not  to  be  disconcerted  with 
“  trifles,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  great  man. 

Sliere  perceiving,  by  these  words,  that  the  king 
had  been  informed  of  his  private  discourse  to  his 
friend,  fled  the  camp  that  night,  and  went  to  his 
own  estate.  lie  wrote  from  thence  to  his  bene¬ 
factor  Juneid  BirlasS,  that  as  Mahommed  had 
prevailed  on  Mahmood,  king'  of  Behar,  to  send 
troops  against  his  jagicr,  he  had  in  haste  left  the 
king's  camp,  without  waiting  upon  him  for 
leave.  He  by  this  means  amused  Junied  Birlass, 
prevented  his  chastising  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  niade  up  matters  with  Mahmood,  with- 
whom  he  became  a  greater  favourite  than  before. 

Mahmood  of  Behar  dying  a  short  time  after, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jellal,  a  minor.  The 
young  prince's  mother,  the  Sultana  Dudu,  acted 
as  regent,  and  conferred  the  principal  offices  in 
the  government  upon  Sliere.  The  Sultan  dying 
soon  after,  the  administration  fell  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  Shore.  Allum,  the  governor  of 
.  Badgipoor,  on  the  part  of  Mahmood,  king  of 
Benga  1, being  gui i ty ofsomemisdeuieanour,  threw 
himself  under  Shore’s  protection.  Mahmood,  to 
revenge  tins  insult,  ordered  Cuttup,  governor  of 
Monpier,  with  a  great  force  against  Behar.  As 
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the  forces  of  Behar  wer,e  inconsiderable,  in  com-  a.d.  iy4*, 
parison  of  those  of  Bengal,  Shere  made  many 
overtures  for  accommodating  differences,  but  to 
no  effect.  Finding  no  arguments  could  prevail 
but  the  sword,  be  resolved  to  stand  the  unequal 
encouifter,  in  which  his  superior  skill  and  bra¬ 
very  acquired  him  a  complete  victory.  Cuttub 
was  slain,  and  all  his  treasure,  elephants,  and 
camp  equipage  taken,  which  greatly  advanced 
the  political  designs  of  Shere. 

After  this  victory,  the  Patan  tribe  of  Lohani,  a  plot 
the  cousins  of  Jellal,  the  young  king  of  Behar,  *samsth“ 
-envying  the  fortune  of  Shere,  formed  a  conspi-  .  '  - 
racy  to  take  away  his  life.  Shere  discovered 
the  plot,  taxed  Jellal  with  it,  who  was  privy  to 
the  conspiracy,  being  very  jealous  of  the  great 
influence  of  his  minister.  He  told,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  to  the  young  prince,  that  there  was  no  ne-  i 
cessity  of  taking  such  a  base  method  of  getting 
quit  of  his  servant’  for  that  if  he  should  but  once 
signify  his  inclination,  Shere  was  ready  to  resign 
that  government,  which  he  lately,  so  successfully 
protected.  The  prince,  either  suspecting  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  or  being  equally  suspicious  of  the  other 
omrahs,  would  by  no  means  consent  to  his  re-  * 

signation.  This  so  much  disgusted  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  that  they -took  every  possible  measure  to 
make  a  breach  between  the  prince  and  his  mini¬ 
ster.  Shere,  finding  that  he  had  no  security, 
but  in  maintaining  his  power,  by  the  unlimited 
use  he  made  of  it,  justly  excited  the  prince's  jea¬ 
lousy  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  one  night,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  omrahs,  he  fled  to  iYlahmood,  of 
Bengal,  and  implored  his  aid  to  expel  Shere, 
who  had  usurped  his  throne. 

Mahmoud,  joining  his  compassion  for  the  Muiimood 
young  prince,  to  his  personal  hatred  to  Shere,  ff.£ilLs',> 
sent  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  that  Cuttub  whom  Shere  slum. 

had 
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a.t>.  liad  formerly  defeated,  with  a  considerable  army 
against  the  usurper.  The  Bengaliam  besieged 
Share  in  a  rnud  fort,  for  a  long  time,  without 
success;,  so  that  Ibrahim  was  obliged  tosendhome 
for  succours.  Sbere  being  informed  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  came  out,  offered  battle,  and,  by 
means  of  a  common  stratagem,  ordering  his 
troops  to  fly  at  the  first  onset,  to  draw  the  enemy 
into  an  ambush,  defeated  them,  and  took  all  their 
guns  and  elephants.  Ibrahim  himself  was  slain  in 
the  action,  and  the  young  prince  Jellal  fled  in 
great  distress  to  Bengal. 

Shere,  by  this  victory,  became  lord  of  all 

^uoims  o  p)e]Kir,  ancj  g,.eu-  ({aiiy  more  aiKl  m0re  formida¬ 
ble.  One  Taji  was,  at  this  time,  governor  of 
the  strong  fort  of  Chinar,  which  he  had  held  for 
himself  ever  since  the  death  of  Ibrahim  Lodi, 
emperor  of  Hindostan.  His  wife  Ladi  Malleki, 
who  was  barren,  yet  for  whom  he  had  a  very 
great  affection,  being  envied  by  his  other  wives, 
by  whom  he  had  children,  they  instigated  their 
sons  to  make  away  with  her.  But  one  of  the 
sons,  who  had  undertaken  the  murder,  missed 
liis  blow,  and  only  inflicted  a  slight  wound. 
Taji,  alarmed  by  her  cries,  came  to  her  assistance, 
and  drew  his  sword  to  kill  his  son.  The  son, 
seeing  no  means  to  escape,  assaulted  his  father, 
and  slew  him.  The  sons  of  Taii  were  yet  too 
young  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government, 
and  Ladi  Malleki  drew  the  reins  into  her  own 
hands,  by  her  address  among  the  chiefs  and 
zemindars.  Shere,  informed  of  these  transac¬ 
tions,  set  a  treaty  of  marriage  on  foot  with  Ladi 
Malleki,  which  was  soon  concluded.  Shere  seized 
upon  Ctmiar  and  the  dependent  districts,  which 
was  a  great  acquisition  to  Ins  power,  there  being 
a  ton  mu  ibh  ticasure  in  the  place. 


Much 
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Much  about  this  time*  Mahmood,  the  son  of  a.d.  1541. 
the  emperor  Secunder  Lodi,  having  taken  pro- 
tection  with  Rana  Sinka,  by  his  assistance,  and 
that  of  Hassen  of  Mewat,  advanced  against  the 
emperor  ,  Baber,  and  was  defeated,  as  we  have 
:  already  seen,  at  Janveh.  Mahmood  flying  to  - 
Chitor,  was  from  thence  invited  by  the  chiefs  of 
.  the  tribe  of  Lodi,  who  were  gathered  together 
at  Patna,  and  by  them  proclaimed  king.  He 
made  himself  soon  master  of  all  Behar.  Sliere 
perceiving  that  he  could  not  draw  the  omrahs 
.  over  from  Mahmood’s  interest,  and  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  force  to  oppose  him,  submitted  to 
ij  his  authority,  and,  by  that  means,  saved  a  part 
jj  of  Behar,  which  the  Sultan  permitted  him  to 
{  retain.  Mahmood  told  him,  at  the  same  time, 

}  that  if  he  should  effectually  assist  him  in  recover- 
:  i.ng  Jionpoor  from  the  Moguls,  lie  would  return 
!  Behar  to  him  ;  and  a  contract  to  that  effect  was 
j:  drawn  up  and  executed  between  them. 

Shere,  sometime  after,  obtained  leave  to  re-  shere  ob- 
1  turn  to  Sehsaram,  to  levy  troops,  and  Mahmood 
inarching  with  an  army  against  the  Moguls,  jagier. 
sent  him  orders  to  join.  But  as  Sliere  delayed 
for  some  time,  the  Sultan,  persuaded  '  by  his 
omrahs  that  he  was  playing  a  loose  game,  march¬ 
ed  his  army  through  Shere’s  estate,  on  his  way 
to  Jionpoor.  Shere  came  out  to  meet  him,  had 
an  elegant  entertainment  provided  for  his  recep¬ 
tion,  and  then  marched  with  him  to  Jionpoor. 

Xhe  troops  of  the  emperor  Humaioon  evacuated 
the  provinee^upon  their  approach,  so  that  the 
Afghans  toofi  possession  of  the  country  as  far  as 
Lucknore. 

Humaioon  lay,  at  this  time,  before  Callinger,  Hc betray, 
and  having  heard  of  the  progress  of  the  Afghans,-  Mahmood. 
he  marched  against  them.  Mahmood.  having,  on 
this  occasion,  given  a  superior  command  to  Bein 
Baezid,  Shere,  who  thought  himself  ill-used, 

3  betrayed 
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A.D.IJ4*.  betrayed  his  master,  anrl'wrotea  private  letter, 
the  night  before  the  action,  to  Hindoo  Beg,  one 
of  the  Mogul  generals,  acquainting  him,  “That 
‘  ‘  he  esteemed  himself  a  servant  of  Baber's  family, 
“  to  whom  he  owed  his  advancement,  ard  that 
“  he  would  he  the  cause  of  defeating  the  Afghans 
“  next  day.”  He  drew  off  his  troops  in  the 
action,  which  occasioned  Mali  mood’s  defeat,  for 
which  service  he  was  greatly  favoured  by  Hu- 
niaioon.  Mahmood,  after  this  defeat,  retreated 
to  Patna,  retired  from  the  world,  and,  in  the 
year  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine,  died  in 
Orissa, 

Refuses  to  Humaioon,  after  this  victory,  returned  to  Agra, 

china? to  ‘and  sent  the  noble  Hindoo  Beg  to  Shere,  to  take 

Humaioon.  possession  of  the  fort  of  Chinar.  Shere  excused 
himself,  and  obliged  Hindoo  Beg  to  retreat. 
Humaioon  returned  immediately  with  his  whole 
army  te-besiege  Chinar,  and,  having  invested  it, 
he  received  a  letter  from  Shere,  acquainting  him, 
“  That  he  esteemed  himself  one  of  the  servants 
“  of  the  house  of  Baber,  from  whom  he  first 
“  obtained  a  government ;  and  that  he  had  ex- 
“  pressed  his  fidelity,  by  being  the  occasion  of 
“  the  late  victory.  That,  therefore,  if  the  king 
“  would  permit  him  to  retain  the  government  of 
“  the  fort,  he  was  M  illing  to  pay  him  the  proper 
“  revenues  of  the  lands  which  he  held,  and 
“  would  send  his  son,  Cuttub,  with  five  hundred 
“  horse,  to  be  maintained  at  his  own  expence,  in 
“  the  emperor's  service.”  As  at  this  juncture 
the  affairs  of  Guzerat,  by  the  conquests  of  Baha¬ 
dur,  required  the  king's  presence,  and  consider¬ 
ing  also  the  strength  of  Chinar,  Humaioon  con¬ 
sented  to  these  terms,  and,  accordingly,  being 
joined  by  Cuttub,  the  sou  of  Shere,  with  five 
hundred  horse,  he  marched  towards  Bahadur. 
The  king,  however,  had  scarcely  reached  Guze¬ 
rat,  when  Cuttub  deserted  with  his  horse,  and 
returned 
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returned  to  his  father.  Shere  immediately  raised  a.d.ij4*. 
what  forces  he  could, ,  and  reduced .  Beltar. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  success,  he  pursued  his  for¬ 
tune,  apd  penetrated  into  the  heart  of.  Bengal, 
j  having«fought  with  the  om rails  of  that  country 
several  sharp  battles,  before  he  could  make  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  passes,  which  were  defended  a 
whole  month. 

Mahmood  of  Bengal  shut  himself  up  in  Gour,  Besiege, 
the  capital,  which  Shere  for  a  long  time  besieged;  (Sour' 
One  of  the  zemindars  of  Behar  having  raised  a 
disturbance,  heleftChawass  to  carry  on  the  siege, 

I  and  returned  himself  to  Behar.  Provisions  be- 
j  coming  at  length  very  scarce  in  Gour,  Mahmood 
IJ  fled  in  a  boat  to  Hadjipoor  ;  and  Shere,  having 
settled  affairs  in  Behar,  returned  and  pursued 
him.  Mahmood  being  necessitated  to  give  bat¬ 
tle,  was  defeated,  and  being  wounded  in  the  en¬ 
gagement,  fled  his. kingdom,  which  immediately 
j  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

I  Humaiopn,  returning  from  liis  expedition  to  Humaioon' 
Guzerat,  thought  it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ‘urns  his 
,  rising  power  of  Shere.  He  for  that  purpose  againsthim. 
turned  towards  the  reduction  of  Chinar.  Jellal, 
a  son  of  Shere,  who  commanded  there,  left  the 
defence  of  the  place  to  Ghazi,  of  the  Soor  tribe 
of  Afghans,  and  retired  to  the  hills  of  Bercundah, 
from  whence  he  very  much  annoyed  thebesiegers. 

The  siege  had  been  carried  on  six  months,  when 
Rumi  Chan,  who  commanded  the  king's  artil¬ 
lery,  by  some  kind  of  a  floating  battery,  which 
he  sent  down,  the  river  close  to  the  wall,  re¬ 
duced  the  place.  Humaioon  left  two  hundred 
soldiers  in  garrison  there,  and  marched  towards 
Bengal.  Mahmood,  who,  as  wc  have  already 
observed,  was  wounded  in  the  action  with  Shere, 
threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Humaioon. 

When  the  king  had  advanced  to  the  pass  of 
Giirhi,  which  is  the  frontier  of  Bengal,  he  found 
that 
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A.n.r.54*.  Hr, it  Sherc  had  sent  his  son  Jcllal,  Chawass,  and 
a  good  detachment,  togguard  that  defile.  The 
!  ng  sent  Kulli,  and  some  other  chief’s,  to  dislodge 
them;  but  they  were  repulsed  in  several  attacks. 
Being,  however,  supported  by  more  troops,  and 
tlie  whole  army  appearing  in  sight,  a  successful 
assault  was  made,  and  the  Moguls  became  masters 
of  the  pass.  Jellal  fled  to  his  father  Shere  at 
Gour,  who,  being  in  no  condition  to  engage  so 
superior  a  force,  evacuated  that  capital,  carried 
off  all  his  wealth  to  the  mountains  of  Jarcund, 
and  began  to  project  a  scheme  forpossessinghim- 
self  of  llhotas,  that  he  might  there  lodge  his 
family  and  wealth  in  security, 
sherc,  tya  T0  take  Rliotas  by  open  force  was  an  impossi- 
Sesthc1’  hie  attempt.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  devise 
imprcgna-  somestratagem,  by  which  success  might  be  hoped. 

ble  for  tress  „ ,  -  ,,  »  .  >  J  &  I 

of  Rhotas.  Shere,  for  tins  purpose,  sent  a  message  to  xlaja 
Berkis,  who  was  in  possession  of  this  impreg¬ 
nable  fortress,  and  told  him,  “  That  as  lie  him¬ 
self  was  going  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Bengal, 
lie  hoped,  from  their  former  friendship,  that  he 
would  permit  him  to  send  his  family  and  treasure 
into  the  place,  with  a  few  attendants.  ”  Berkis 
at  first  rejected  this  request ;  hut  Shere  sent  an 
artful  ambassador  to  lit-ni,  a  second  time,  with 
some  handsome  presents,  acquaintinghim,  “That 
it  was  only  for  his  women  and  treasure  he  request¬ 
ed  liis  princely  protection  :  That  should  he  be 
fortunate  enough  to  conquer  Bengal,  he  •would 
make  proper  acknowledgements  for  the  favour 
on  his  return  ;  but  if  lie  should  lose  his  life 
in  the  contest,  lie  rather  chose  that,  his  family 
and  wealth  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Berkis, 
than  into  those  of  the  Moguls,  his  inveterate 
enemies.”  Berkis,  suffering  himself  to  he  delud¬ 
ed  by  his  avarice,  determined,  when  once  in 
possession  of  the  treasure,  to  keep  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  consented  to  Shere’s  request.  The  Afghan 
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having  provided  covered  chairs*,  filled  therri  all,  a.  r>.  1541. 
except  two  or  three,  which  were  to  go  first,  with  ^^49^ 
armed  men  and  arms.  *He,  at  the  same  time, 
filled  five  hundred  money  bags  with,  leaden  bul¬ 
lets,  and  appointed  some  of  his  best  soldiers  to 
carry  them,  in  the  disguise  Of  slaves,  with  sticks 
in  their  hands,  who  were  destined  in  appearance 
to  help  to  carry  the  treasure  up  the  mountain. 

The  men  who  carried  the  close  chairs  were  dis¬ 
guised  in  the  same  manner.  This  train  accord¬ 
ingly  set  out,  and  the  first  and  second  chair  being 
examined  at  the  gate,  were  found  to  contain  only 
old  women,  so  farther  examination  was  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  raja  was,  in  the  mean  time,  busy  in 
counting  the  bags,  which  he  now  reckoned  part 
of  hisown  fortune.  When  the  chairs  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  house  which  the  raja  had  appointed,  the 
wolves  rushed  out  among  the  sheep,  and  begun 
to  dye  the  fold  with  their  blood.  The  porters 
used  their  staves,’  till  they  supplied  themselves 
with  arms  from  the  chairs.  They  easily  mas¬ 
tered  the  garrison,  who  were  off  their  guard, 
and  admitted  Shere,  who  was  encamped  at  a 
small  distance.  Berkis  himself,  with  a  few  fol¬ 
lowers,  found  means  to  escape  into  the  woods, 
by  a  private  passage  behind  the  fort. 

Tlius  fell  one  of  the  most  impregnable  fortres¬ 
ses  in  the  world  into  the  hands  oY  Shere,  toge¬ 
ther  with  much  treasure,  which  had  been  accu¬ 
mulating  there  forages.  The  merit  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  this  stratagem  is  not  clue  to  Shere. 

The  fort  of  Asere,  in  the  Decan,  was,  long,  be¬ 
fore  taken  in’the  same  manner,  by  NasirFaroki,  ■ 
the  imperial  governor  of  Chandez. 

lihotas  is  built  upon  the  level  top  of  a  mcun- 
tain  ;  the  only  entrance  to  it  is  a  very  narrow 
road,  through  a  steep  ascent  of  two  miles  from 
von  ri.  s  the 

*  The  same  with  our  sedan  chairs. 
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tlic  foot  of  the  hill  to  the' gates,  which  are  three 
in  number,  one  above  another,  defended  by 
guns  and  rolling-stones-  The  square  contents  of 
the  fortified  table  land,  on  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  is  more  than  ten  miles.  In  this  space  are 
contained  towns,  villages,  and  corn  fields,  and 
water  is  found  a  few  feet  from  the  surface.  On 
one  side  rims  the  river  Sone,  under  an  immense 
precipice,  and  another  river,  in  the  same  manner, 
passes  close  to  the  other  side,  and  both  meeting  a 
little  below,  form  the  hill  into  a  triangular  pen¬ 
insula.  There  is  a  very  deep  valley  ou  the  third 
side,  full  of  impervious  woods,  which  spread  all 
over  the  mountains,  and  render  access  that  way 
next  to  impossible. 

Sherc  bad  now  a  secure  retreat  for  his  family, 
and  his  friends  began  to  acquire  fresh  spirits  by 
this  piece  of  success.  Humaioon,  in  the  mean 
time,  spent  three  months  in  luxurious  pleasures, 
in  Gonr,  the  capital  of  Bengal.  He  there  re¬ 
ceived  advices  that  his  brother  prince  Hindal 
had  revolted  in  his  governments  of  Agra  and 
Mewat;  that  he  had  put  to  death  Shech  Phoul, 
the  only  man  of  consequence,  who  would  not 
break  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  and  coined 
money  in  his  own  name.  Humaioon  therefore 
left  Kulli,  with  five  thousand  horse,  in  Gour, 
and  retnrned  towards  Agra. 

By  the  excessive  rains,  and  bad  roads,  the 
"king’s  cavalry  and  beasts  of  burthen  perished  in 
great  unmbers  on  his  march,  through  fatigue 
and  want  of  forage.  •  Sliere,  who  had  now  raised 
a  numerous  army,  entreuched  himself  on  the 
banks  of  thcJossa,  in  a  place  by  which  the  king 
must  of  necessity  pass,  and  by  treachery  de¬ 
feated  him  with  great  slaughter,  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  already  related.  Shere  did  not 
immediately  push  forward  to  the  capital.  Anxi¬ 
ous  to  leave  no  enemy  behind  him,  he  returned 
to 
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to  Bengal,  engaged  Kulli  in  several  battles,  de-  a. d.  ij4a. 
feated  him,  and  at  length  cut  him  and  his 
army  to  pieces. 

Shere,  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Ben-  Assume* 
gal,  assumed  the  imperial  title  of  Shaw,  struck  hIViX”  ■ 
the  coin,  and  read  the  chutba  in  his  own  name. 

He  marched  the  next  year  with  a  great  army 
towards  Agra.  The  unfortunate  Iluinaioon  was, 
by  this  time,  deserted  by  his  brother  the  prince 
Camiran,  and  hated  by  his  Mogul  oinrahs,  on 
account  of  his  attention  to  his  Turkuman  mer¬ 
cenaries.  He,  however,  crossed  the  riv£r  with 
•one  hundred  thousand  horse,  and  met  Shere,  who 
had  but  fifty  thousand.  Shere,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  defeated  Humaioofl,  and  pur¬ 
sued  him  to  Agra,  Lahore,  and  Choshab;  from 
which  place  the  king  retreated  towards  the  In¬ 
dus.  -  . 

Ismael,  Ghazi,  Fatti,  and  Billoea  Duda,  all 
governors  of  vario’us  provinces  in  that  country, 
acknowledged  the  title  of  Shere.  In  his  progress, 
observing  a  hill  among  the  mountains  of  Belnat, 
proper  for  a  fortress,  he  ordered  one  to  be  built, 
which  he  named  lihotas.  -Chawass  Chan,  his 
faithful  servant,  to  whose  bravery  and  conduct 
he  owned  himself  greatly  indebted  for  his  fortune, 
was  now  made  captain  general,'  with  a  pension  of 
a  tenth  of  the  royal  revenue. 

Having  left  the  captain  general,  and  Hybut  ^educ^ 
Neazi,-  with  a  great  arm}',  in  the  north  west,  the  rf 
emperor  Shere  returned  towards  Agra.  He  was 
in  that  city  informed,  that  Chizer,  whom  he  had 
left  in  the  government  of  Bengal,  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Malnnood,  the  former  king  of 
that  province,  and  held  the  state  of  a  sovereign 
prince.  Having  experienced,  in  his  own  for¬ 
tune,  the  danger  of  permitting  such  behaviour  to 
go  unpunished,  he  marched  immediately  to  Ben¬ 
gal,  Chizer,  being  unexpectedly  surprised,  sub- 
s  2  mitted 


.  mittccl  without  trouble,'  and  was  imprisoned. 
Shere  very  prudently  .divided  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal  among  a  number  of  chiefs,  independent 
of  one  another,  and  appointed  Kasi  Fazilit,  a 
native  of  Kurrah,  famous  for  his  leartiipg  and 
policy,  to  superintend  the  whole.  He  himself, 
after  these  transactions,  retired  to  Agra. 

In  the  year  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine,  She# 
made  a  motion  towards  Malava.  Having  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Gualier,  Suja  the  Afghan,  who 
had  before  invested  the  place  on  the  part  of 
Shere,  found  means  to  settle  matters  with  Abul 
Casim,  governorof  Gualier,  for  Humaioon,  and 
he  delivered  up  that  strong  fortressin to  his  hands.' 
Shere  having  entered  Malava,  Mullu,  the  Mogul 
governor  of  that  province,  submitted  without  a 
blow'.  Being,  however,  a  few  days  after,  alarm¬ 
ed  by  something,  he  fled  from  the  king’s  camp, 
and  Hadjee  Chan  was  appointed  to  that  govern¬ 
ment  ;  Suja  had  also  a  jagier  conferred  upon  him 
in  that  country.  Shere  having  marched  from 
thence  to  Riutimpore,  Mullu  fell  upon  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Malava,  and  upon  Suja,  but  he  was  de¬ 
feated.  Suja  having  acquired  all  the  honour  of 
the  victory,  Hadjee  was  superseded  and  recalled, 
and  the  government,  conferred  upon  Suja. 

Shere  arriving  before  Riutimpore,  had  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  get  possession  of  that  important  fortress 
from  the  governor,  on  the  pan  of  the  pretended 
emperor  Mahmood,  who  had  still  kept  It.  The 
emperor,  after  taking  Riutimpore,  returned  tp 
Agra;  he  remained  in  that  city  a  whole  year, 
settling  the  internal  police  of  the  empire,  and  re¬ 
gulating  his  army.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  or¬ 
dered  Hybut  to  Wrest  Mouftan  from  the  tribe  of 
the  Bellochies.  This  Hybut  soon  effected,  by  de¬ 
feating  I’atti  Bellochi,  and  entirely  subduing  that 
country.  He  had,  on  account  of  this  exploit, 


the  title  of  Azim  Hmnaioon  conferred  upon  a.d.  1543. 
him.  ~  ^950. 

In  the  year  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  Paran' Hemarchcs 
Mull,  the  son  of  Sucdeo  Parbia,  havingjeduced  ^-aParan, 
some  neighbouring  districts,  kept  no  less  than  forkecping’ 
two  thousand  concubines  and  dancing  girls  in  his  sandro™" 
haram.  The  king,  resenting  this  encroachment  cubijl<!s- 
upon  the  privileges  of  royalty,  marched  and  in¬ 
vested  him  in  the  fort  of  Ilasein.  The  siege  be¬ 
ing  protracted  for  a  long  time,  Paran  began  to 
treat  about  a  capitulation.  ,  This  was  granted  to 
him  upon  the  honourable  terms  of  marching  out, 
with  all  his  arms,  treasure,  family,  garrison,  and 
effects.  Paran  accordingly  marched  out  with  four 
thousand  rajaputs,  and  trusting  to  the  faith 
which  had  been  pledged,  encamped  at  a  small 
distance.  But  Shere*  who  never  kept  the  faith 
of  treaties,  was  easily  persuaded,  by  his  base  mi¬ 
nisters,  particularly  bv  Amir  Ruth  a  Persiaw;'  in¬ 
famously  to  violate  bis  honour.  He  surrounded 
the  rajaputs,  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  massa¬ 
cred.  He,  however,  paid  very  dear  for  this  hor¬ 
rid  piece  of  cruelty  and  treachery.  The  rajaputs, 
placingdeath  in  one  eye,  and  revenge  in  the  other, 
fought  till  every  man  of  them  was  laid  dead  on 
the  plain,  and  above  double  their  number  of  the 
assassins. 

Shere,  after  this  infamous  transaction,  return-  Hcmarches 
ed  to  Agra.  Having  remained  there  a  few  M^rwar. 
months,  to  refresh  and  recruit  his  army,  he 
marched  towards  Marwar.  During  his  march  he 
intrenched  himself  every  night,  as  well  for  secu¬ 
rity,  as  to  exercise  his  troops,  and  to  make  them 
expert  in  this  necessary  service.  When  he  came 
to  cross  the  sands,  he  formed  redoubts  all  round 
him  with  gabions.  In  this  manner  he  entered  the 
countryof  the  rajah  of  Nagor  and  Todnoor,  whose 
name  was  Maledo,  and  esteemed  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  Hindoo  prince  in  India.  He  opposed  the 
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a.d.  1544.  king  with  fifty  thousand'  rajaputs,  and  both  ar- 
mies  lay  thirty  days. pi  sight  of  one  another. 
Shere  would  now  have  been  glad  to  retreat 
quietly.'.  But  the  danger  was  too  great,  at  the 
same  time  the  enemy  was  so  advantageously  post¬ 
ed  as  to  render  an  attack  too  hazardous.  In  the 
midst ofthis  alarming  situation,  asuccessful  stra¬ 
tagem  suggested  itself  to  the  king.  Maldeo  hav¬ 
ing  conquered  that  country,  to  which  he  had  no 
right  by  inheritance,  Shere  forged  a  letter,  in  the 
Hindoo  language  and  character,  in  the  name  of 
the  raja’s  generals,  addressed  to  himself,  setting 
forth,  “That,  being  conquered  by  the  raja,  they 
had,  through  necessity,  served  him  till  then  with 
fidelity  ;  but  that  they  were,  in  secret,  very 
weary  of  his  yoke.  That  if  Shere  would,  there¬ 
fore  reinstate  them  in  their  former  possessions, 
they  .were  willing  to  make  him  a  due  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  the  favour.”  Qn  this  letter  Shere 
superscribed,  as  usual,  inPersian,  that  they  should 
fear  nothing,  desiring  them  to  persevere  in  their 
intentions,  and  that  they  might  rest  assured  that 
lie  would  comply  with  their  demand. 

Gallant  This  letter  was  purposely  thrown  into  the  way 
rrai  of  °f  Maldeo,  .  who,  being  always  in  dread  of  his 
8mrah.'  U  chiefs,  was  easily  deceived.  He  therefore  declin¬ 
ed  the  battle  which  lie  intended  to  give  that 
day.  He  was  even  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
his  unjustsuspicion,  by  the  eagerness  which  they 
Expressed  to  engage.  Upon  the  fourth  day  he  or¬ 
dered  a  retreat ;  but  Cunia,  one  of  his  principal 
omrahs,  having  found  out  in  what  manner  Mal- 
deo  had  been  deceived  by  these  forgeries,  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  him  of  his  mistake.  Having 
found  that  the  raja's  suspicion  could  not  be  re¬ 
moved,  he  told  him,  That  the  suspected  trea¬ 
chery  was  unprecedented  among  true  Rajaputs, 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  wipe  off  the  stain 
which  Maldeo  had  thrown  upon  their  reputation, 
with 
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.with  his  Own  blood,  9r  the  conquest  of  Shere,  a.d.  iJ45. 
with  his  own  tribe. 

Maldeo  continued  to  retreat,  but  the  gallant  with  his 
.  Cunia,  with  a  few  other  chiefs,  and  ten  or  twelve  “t'™£lbe 
thousand  men,  separated  themselves  from  their  shere. 
princtt  and  turned  back  with  an  intent  to  sur¬ 
prize  Shere ’s  camp.  They,  however,  by  some 
mistake,  lost  their  way,  and  it  was  fair  day-light 
before  they  saw  the  enemy.  Shere  immediately 
formed,  and  came  out  against  them.  Though  ' 
the  king’s  army,  by  the  smallest  computation, 
consisted  of  eighty  thousand  fighting  men,  this 
handful  of  brave  Rajaputs  repulsed  them  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  would  have  certainly  defeated 
them,  if  Jellal  Selwani  had  not  at  that  instant 
arrived  with  a  fresh  reinforcement  to  join  the 
imperial  army.  Shere  falling  upon  the  Rajaputs 
with  renewed  vigour,  broke  them ;  and  the  brave 
Cunia,  with  almost  his  whole  army,  were  cut  to 
pieces.  > 

Shere,  finding  himself  in  possession  of  a  victory  Remark- 
of  which  he  had  at  one  time  despaired,  exclaimed,  sh“™s 
“  That,  for  a  handful  of  barley,  he  had  almost 
“  given  the  empire  of  India  to  the  wind.”  This 
grain,  it  seems,  was  all  the  scanty  produce  of 
that  sandy  country,  for  which  the  inhabitants 
fought  with  so  much  obstinacy.  Maldeo  having 
heard  of  this  action,  and  the  loss  of  so  many 
brave  men,  fell  into  deep  affliction  ;  and  being, 
for  his  pusillanimity,  deserted  by  the  greatest 
.  part  of  his  army,  he  retreated  among  the  moun- 
’tains  of  Sodpoor. 

Shere,  after  this  bloody  victory,  turned  his  shere  takes 
army  towards  the  fort  of  Chitor,  which  was  sur-  chllor' 
rendered  to  him  by  capitulation.  He  then  direct¬ 
ed  his  march  to  Rintimpoor,  and  gave  that 
country  in  jagier  to  his  son  Adil  Chan,  who  fixed 
his  residence  there.  The  king,  in  person,  moved 
towards  Callingcr,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
s  4  strongest 
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ij4j. -strongest  forts  in  Hindostan.  The  Indian  prince 
of  Callinger,  oaaccount of  the  king’s  treacneroufc 
behaviour  to  Paran  Mull,  would  make  no  sub¬ 
mission,  ,  but  prepared  himself  for  hostilities. 
Shere,  having  drawn  a  line  of  circuriivallation, 
began  to  carry  on  his  approaches  to  the  place; 
he  raised  mounds  of  earth  for  his  artillery,  and 
sunk  mines  under  the  rock.  The  royal  batteries 
were  now  advanced  very  near  the  walls,  breaches 
were  made,  and  a.  general  assault  ordered,  when 
a  live  shell,  which  had  been  thrown  against  the 
fort  by  the  imperialists,  rebounded  back  into  the 
battery  in  which  the  king  stood.  The  shell  burst 
.in  the  midst  of  a  quantity  of  powder,  which  had 
not  been  properly  secured.  Several  gunners  were 
wLg  blown  up;  the  king,  and  many  of  his  omralis. 
po-.v-  were  burnt  in  so  terrible  a  manner,  that  they 
were  carried  for  dead  to  their  tents. 

In  this  dreadful  condition  the  king  began  to 
breathe  in  great  agonies ;  he,  however,  encou¬ 
raged  the  continuance  of  the  attack,  and  gave 
orders,  till  in  the  evening  news  was  brought  him 
of  the  reduction  of  the  place.  He  then  cried  out, 
<!  Thanks  to  the  Almighty  God!”  and  expired. 
The  death  of  Shere  happened  on  the  twelfth  of 
the  first  llibbi,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  He  spent  fifteen  years  in  a  military 
life  before  he  mounted  the  throne;  and  he  sat 
upon  the  musmid  five  years  as  emperor  of  Hin¬ 
dustan. 

«rac-  The  character  of  Shere  is  almost  equally  divid¬ 
ed  between  virtue  and  vice.  Public  justice  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  kingdom,  while  private  acts  of  trea¬ 
chery  dishonoured  the  hands  of  the  king.  He 
seemed  to  have  made  breach  of  faith  a  royal  pro¬ 
perty,  which  lie  would  by  no  means  permit  his 
subjects  to  share  with  him.  We  ought,  perhaps, 
to  ascribe  this  vice  to  the  ambition  of  Shere.  Had 
lie  been  born  to  the  throne,  he  might  have  been 
8  just. 
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just,  as  he  was  valiant* and  politic  in  war:  bad  A.D.Mbj. 
he  confined  his  mind  to  his  estate,  he  might 
merit  the  character  of  a  virtuous  chief;  but  his  I 
great  soul  made  him  look  up  to  the  empire,  and  j 
he  cared  not  by  what  steps  he  was  to  ascend.  j 

Shere  left  many  monuments  of  his  magnificence  hu  tiagin- 
behind  him.  From  Bengal  and  Sennargaum,  to  ficcillf' 
that  'branch  of  the  Indus  called  the  Nil&b,  j 
which  is  fifteen  hundred  crores  *,  he  built  ca-  I 

ravanseras  at  every  stage,  and  dug  a  well  at  the.  , 

end  of  every  crore.  Besides,  he  raised  many  !  . 
magnificent  mosques  for  the  worship  of  God  on  j 
the  highway,  wherein  he  appointed  readers  of 
the  Koran  and  Priests.  He  ordered  that,  at 
every  stage,  all  travellers,  without  distinction  of 
country  or  religion,  should' be  entertained,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  quality,  at  the  public  expence. 

He,  at  the  same  time,  planted  rows  of  fruit-trees  I 
along  the  roads,  to  preserve  travellers  from  the  I 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  gratify 
their  taste.  Horse-posts  were  placed  at  proper  -i 
distances  for  forwarding  quick  intelligence  to  ' 
government,  and  for  the  advantage  of  trade  and 
correspondence.  This  establishment  was  new  in  ! 
India.  Such  was  the  public  security  during  his  I 
reign',  that  travellers  and  merchants,  throwing- 
down  their  goods,  went  without  fear  to  sleep  on  j 
the  highway. 

It  is  said  that  Shere  being  told  that  his  beard  Hwknen- 
grew  white,  replied,  it  was  true,  that  he  had  ob- 
taincd  the  empire  towards  the  evening.  He  di¬ 
vided  his  time  into  four  equal  parts:  one  he  ap¬ 
propriated  to* the  distribution  of  public  justice, 
one  to  the  regulations  of  his  army,  one  to  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  remainder  to  rest  and  recreation. 

He  was  buried  atSessaram,  his  original  estate,  in 
a  mag- 


About  three  thousand  of  ottf  miks. 
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.  a  magnificent  sepulchre  which  he  had  bsilfc  inthe 
middle  of  a  great  reservoir  of  water  *. 

Tamasp  still  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  and 
reigned  in  peace,  during  the  usurpation  of  Shere 
in  Hindostan. 

*  This  fine  monument  of  the  magnificence  of  Shere  still  remains 
entire.  The  artificial  lake,  which  surrounds  it,  is  not  much  less 
than  a  mile  in  length. 
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Shere  became  numbered  with  the  a.b.  154., 
dead,  his  eldest  son,  Adil,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed  his  successor,  was  at  Rintimpore,  and  Je:!am 
his  younger  son,  Jellal,  in  the  village  of  Rewin,  throne" by' 
near  Pheta.  The  omrahs,  who  favoured  JellAl  the.nameo? 
more  than  his  brother,  then  at  so  great  a  dis-  Sdmv 
tance,  pretended  the  necessity  of  filling  the  throne 
as  soon  as  possible.  They,  for  that  purpose,  dis¬ 
patched  expresses  to  Jellal,  who  arrived  in  five 
days  in  the  camp.  Jellal,  by  the  influence  of 
Isah  Chan,  and  his  party,  mounted  the  throne, 
in  the  fortress  of  Callinger,  upon  the  seventeenth 
of  the  first  Ribbi,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Islam  Shaw, 
which,  by  false  pronunciation,  was  turned  to 
that  of  Selim,  by  which  name  he  is  more  gene¬ 
rally  known.  Selim,  having  taken  upon  him 
the  imperial  dignity,  wrote  to  his  eider  brother, 
in  the  following  words  :  “Adil  being  at  so  great 
“  a  distance,  and  I  so  near,  to  prevent  disturb- 
ance,  I  took  upon  me  the  command  of  the 
“  army  till  his  return.  But  my  intentions  are 
“  only  to  forward  my  brother’s  interest,  and  to 
“support  his  authority.”  Jellal,  after  writing 
this  letter,  marched  from  Callinger  towards 
Agra,  and  at  Kurrah  was  met  by  Chawass,  cap-’ 
tain-general  of  his  father’s  forces,  who  renewed 
the  ceremonies  of  royalty,  and  placed  Selim  a  se¬ 
cond  time  on  the  throne,  holding  a  magnificent 
festival 
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Ajfiij45-  festival  upon  that  occasion.  From  Kurrah,  Selim 
wrote  another  letter  to  his  brother,  begging,  in 
the  most  affectionate  te'ims,  that  he  would  come 
and  see  hjm. 

His  eider  Adil  wrote  to  the  chiefs  in  the  court  of  Selim, 
wTtes'  particularly  to  Cuttub,  Isah,  Chawass,  and  Jellal 
about  the  Salwani,  to  know  to  what  purpose  he  was  in- 
euccet.ion.  j Ct  rl 5  and  what  he  was  to  hope  from  them.  He, 

„  at  the  same  time,  returned  to  his  brother  for  an¬ 
swer,  “That.,  if  he  would  send  these  four  chiefs 
“  to  him,  with  proper  assurances,  he  would 
“  come.”  Selim  sent  accordingly  the  four  om- 
rahs  to  Adil,  to  assure  him,  in  tire  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  permit  him,  if  he  pleased, 
to  depart  after  the  first  interview  :  but  that,  as 
the  omrabs  had  invested  him  with  the  imperial 
power,  he  could  not  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  desert 
them.  However,  to  make  some  compensation 
to  Adii  for  the  empire,  he  was  determined  to 
give  him  his  choice  of  auy  of  the  provinces  in 
freejagier.  Adil,  upon  these  assurances,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Agra.  When  he  had  reached. the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Sikri*,  Selim  was  out  on  a  hunting  party 
near  that  place,  and  appointed  carpets  to  be 
spread  for  their  interview.  Here  the  brothers 
dissembled  the  greatest  affection  for  one  another, 
and  after  some  discourse  set  out  for  Agra.  Se¬ 
lim,  who  wanted  to  seize  his  brother,  gave  pri¬ 
vate  orders,  that  only  a  few  of  his  retinue  should 
be  admitted  into  the  citadel ;  but  Adil  had  also 

given  orders  to  bis  people  to  press  in,  at  all 
azards,  which  they  accordingly  did,  in  spite  of 
every  opposition. 

Transac-  Selim  saw,  that,  u-ithout  running  a  great 
place?  ^  J'isque,  nothing  could  be  effected  against  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  so  much  upon  his  guard.  He, 
therefore, 
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therefore,  had  recourse*  to  flatter}?  and  dissimula-  A.p.  uwj. 
tion.  He -even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  lay  hold 
ofAdil’s  hand,  to  place  him  upon  the  throne. 

Adil,  who  was  naturally  a  timorous  and,  indolent 
man,  rejected  this  proposal,  knowing  how  little 
he  had  to  trust  from  the  omrahs,  and  a  deceit¬ 
ful,  ambitious  brother.  Selim  was  well  aware  of 
all  this  before  he  made  this  extraordinary  offer. 

Just  as  Selim  expected,  so  it  fell  out;  Adil,  Adil  mates 
intimidated  by  the  disturbance  which  had  been 
made  at  the  gate,  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  the  em- 
of  his  birthright,  and,  placing  Selim  on  the pire' 
throne,  saluted  him  emperor.  This  was  instant¬ 
ly  followed  by  all  the  court,  who  were  waiting 
with  impatience  the  issue  of  this  extraordinary 
farce.  They  immediately  advanced  to  the  throne 
in  succession,  and,  according  to  their  rank,  pre¬ 
sented  their  nazirs*,  while  others  exhibited  the 
ceremony  of  the  isar-j:,  crying  out  aloud,  “We 
“  offerour  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  king !”  The 
ceremonies  being  ended,  Cuttub,  and  the  other 
omrahs,  who  had  passed  their  words  to  Adil, 
requested,  that,  as  he  had  pitched  upon  Biana 
for  his  estate,  he,  according  to  promise,  should 
be  regularly  invested  with  that  province,  and 
permitted  to  depart.  Selim  consented  ;  and  all 
matters  being  settled,  he  gave  Adil  leave  to  quit 
Agra,,  accompanied  by  Isah  and  Cbawass. 

But,  after  two  months,  Selim  gave  to  Ghazi  Chaw*sj 
Malhi,  one  of  his  eunuchs,  a  pair  of  golden  fet-  rebellion  m 

,  tei'S,  favour  of 

*  ’  Adil. 


*  Offerings  made  upon  public  occasions  to  the  emperor. 

+  Isar,  or  Tessiduck,  h  a  ceremony  used  upon  the  accession 
of  a  prince  to  the  throne  ;  the  omrahs  running  three  rimes  round 
the  king,  waving  an  offering  of  money,  in  a  charger,  three 
times  over  the  monarch’s  head.  This  money  is  afterwards 
delivered  over  to  the  royal  almoner,  to  be  distributed  in  charity, 
as  indeed  are  all  offerings  made  to  the  emperor. 
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aa  iui-  ters,  to  go  and  bring  Adil  prisoner  to  court. 
Adil  having  timeous  intelligence  of  this  design 
against  him,  set  out  for  Mewat,  where  the  cap¬ 
tain  general  then  resided.  He  acquainted  that 
omrali,  with  tears,  of  his  brother’s  baseness. 
Chawass,  whose  honour  was  concerned  ui  this 
affair,  was  roused  with  compassion  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prince.  He  seized  upon  Ghazi  Mahli, 
placed  his  fetters  upon  his  own  legs,  and  exalted  , 
the  spear  of  rebellion  against  Selim. 

The  interest  of  Chawass  was  great  among  the 
omrabs.  He  wrote  to  them  private  letters,  and 
brought  many  over  to  his  party.  A  great  army 
was  soon  raised,  and  Chawass,  with  Adil  and  Isah, 
marched  towards  Agra.  He,  upon  his  way,  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  Cutlub  and  Jellal,  who 
thought  themselves  dishonoured  by  the  king’s 
behaviour  towards  his  brother,  assuring  him  of 
their  assistance. 

seiim  in  When  the  confederate  chiefs  arrived  before 

Bk*itper"  ASra’  Selim,  at  the  unexpected  visit,  was  thrown 
x‘y'  into  the  utmost  perplexity.  He  called*  Cuttub 
and  Jellal  to  his  presence,  and  reproached  them 
for  not  dissuading  him  from  that  impolitic  step 
which  had  drawn  upon  him  such  dangerous  con-, 
sequences.  Cuttub  replied,  “  That  the  business, 
was  not  yet  irremediable  ;  that  he  would  under¬ 
take  to  settle  every  thing  in  an  amicable  man¬ 
ner.”  Selim,  not  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
two  omrabs,  immediately  desired  that  they  should 
go  to  Adil,  and  compromise  affairs.  When  they 
weie  gone,  Selim  discovered  to  his  friends  his 
intentions  of  flying  to  Chinar,  whei'e  the  treasure 
was  lodged,  and  there  to  raise  an  army  to  reduce 
his  brother,  whom  he  was  not  at  present  in  a 
condition  to  oppose.  Isah  Hujab  dissuaded  him 
from  this  resolution.  He  told  him,  “  That  he 
had  with  him  ten  thousand  Cbermalli  Patans, 
who  had  served  under  him  before  he  ascended  the 
throne. 


IELTM. 


throne,  whom  he  could’not  suspect  of  disaffec-  a. d. ir«. 
tion,  besides  many  other  faithful  servants.  That, 
therefore,  it  was  the  height  of  folly  to  trust  the 
empire,  which  God  had  given  him,  to  the  future 
caprice^of  fortune,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  defend  it  instantly  in  the  field.  Do  not,  said 
Isah,  throw  away  the  friends  whom  you  have 
acquired  in  your  prosperity,  v'ith  a  vain  hope  to 
.pick  up  others  in  the  season  of  distress.  .  The 
wisest  course  for  you,  continued  the  omrah,  is  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  your  troops,  and  to  fix  the 
foot  of  resolution  on  the  field  of  war.  This  will 
secure  your  wavering  troops,  and  intimidate  the 
enemy.”  ■  ; 

Selim,  encouraged  by  this  bold  advice,  re-  over- 
solved  to  stand  his  ground.  He  immediately  dis-  ^Xrh“ 
patched  a  message  to  Cuttub,  and  the  other  om- 
rahs,  who  had  not  yet  set  out  to  accommodate 
matters  with  Adil,(  and  commanded  them  to  his 
presence.  He  told,  them,  that  having  altered  his 
mihd,  he  was  resolved  not  to  trust  his  faithful 
.  omrahs  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.-  He  forth¬ 
with  ordered  his  troops  to  their  arms,  marched 
out  of  the  city,  and  formed  his  army  on  the 
■plain.  The  omrahs,  who  had  promised  to  favour 
-  the  prince  Adi  1,  seeing  their  king  in  the  field, 
ashanied  to  betray  him,  were  necessitated  to  fight, 
which  greatly  disconcerted  Chawass,  who,  every 
minute,  expected  they  would  join  him.  He, 
however,  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  he  was 
overthrown. 

’  Adil,  after  this  unfortunate  battle,  fled  to-  Ada  dtaj- 
wards  Patna but  he  soon  disappeared,  and  was  Pe~“rs' ! 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  Chawass  and  Isah 
fled  to  Mewat;  Selim  sent  an  army  in  pursuit  of 
those  omrahs,  but  they  came  off  victorious,  at 
Firospoaf.  The  imperial  army  being  soon  after 
reinforced,  the  rebel  chiefs  were  obliged  to  re- 
'  \  treat 
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AJ3.XJ4J-  treat  among’  the  mountains  of  Cumaoon.  Selim 
sent  Cuttub  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  he  plundered 
all  the  countries  lying  about  the  skirts  of  the 
hills,  without  effecting  any  thing  against  them. 
Selim,  after  these  transactions,  marched  to  Chi- 
nar.  On  the  way,  he  was  informed  of  the  trea¬ 
sonable  correspondence  of  Jellal  with  the  prince 
Adil,  before  the  late  decisive  battle,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  his  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was*concemed  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
king  having  arrived  at  Chintlr,  he  took  out  of 
that  fortress  all  the  treasure,  sent  it  to  Gualier, 
and  returned  himself  to  Agra.  Cuttub,  finding 
that  Selim  was  no  stranger  to  the  part  which  he 
had  acted  in  the  late  disturbances,  was  afraid  to 
’  return  to  court.  He  fled,  therefore,  to  Hybut, 

governor  of  Lahore,  known  by  the  title  of  Azim 
Humaioon,  and  claimed  his  protection.  The  em¬ 
peror  dispatched  orders  to  Lahore,  to  send  Cuf- 
tub  to  Agra,  with  which  Azi'm  Humaioon  com¬ 
plied.  The  unfortunate  Cuttub,  upon  his  arrival, 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Gualier,  with  many  other 
suspected  persons,  particularly’  Shebas  Lohani, 
the  king's  brother-in-law,  whose  eyes  were  ■put 
out.  The  governor  of  Lahore  and  Suja,  who 
ruled  over  the  province  of  Malava,  were,  much 
about  this  time,  called  to  court.  The  first  ex¬ 
cused  himself,  and  the  latter,  obeying  the  sum¬ 
mons,  had  the  address  to  clear  himself  of  what 
’  he  was  accused,  and  so  was  reinstated  iu  his  go¬ 
vernment. 

Reunions  The  king,  after  these  transactions,  moved  to- 
quathed.  waif]s  Rhotas,  to  bring  the  treasure,  which  his 
father  had  deposited  in  that  place,  .to  Agra. 
Seid,  the  brother  of  Humaioon,  governor  of  La¬ 
hore,  deserted  him  on  the  way,  and  fled  to  La- 
i  hore.  The  king,  from  this  circumstance,  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  rebellion  was  in  agitation,  which 
■  •  .  determined 
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determined  him  to  return  immediately  to  Agra.  a. p.1.548. 
He  soon  assembled  his  forces  from  all  quarters, 
and  marched  to  Delhi,  where  he  ordered  the  new 
city  which  the  emperor  Humaioon  had  built,  to 
be  walled  in  with  stone.  At  Delhi,  Suja  joined 
him  with  the  army  from  Malava.  The  king  re¬ 
mained  only  a  few  days  in  Delhi  to  regulate  his 
army,  and  then  took  the  route  of  Lahore.  Azim 
Humaioon,  Chawass,  and  other  disaffected  chiefs, 
with  double  the  king’s  forces,  came  out  before 
him  at  Ambatta.  Selim  arriving  within  sight  of 
the  rebels,  dismounted,  and,  with  a  few  friends, 
ascended  a  rising  ground  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
connoitring  ;  when  he  had  for  some  time  viewed 
their  disposition,  he  said  :  “  it  is  not  consistent 
with  my  honour  to  have  any  patience  with  a  re¬ 
bellious  army,”  and,  at  these  words,  he  ordered 
his  line  to  be  formed,  and  to  advance  against 
them.  It  happenecl  very  fortunately  for  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Selim,  that,  upon  the  preceding  night, 
there  had  arisen  a  dispute  among  the  rebel  ge¬ 
nerals,  about  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
Chawass,  still  a  friend  to  the  family  of  his  pa¬ 
tron  Shere,  insisted  that  search  should  be  made 
for  prince  Adil,  and  Azim  Humaioon  strenuously- 
affirmed,  “  That  the  empire  was  no  man’s  inhe¬ 
ritance,  but  should  always  follow  the  fortune  of 
the  sword.”  This  plainly  pointed  out  liis  own 
views.  On  this  head,  animosity  and  faction 
arose,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  rebels  had  form¬ 
ed  the  line,  Chawass  retreated,  with  all  his 
troops,  without  striking  a  blow.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  so*  much  discouraged  the  remain¬ 
ing  patt  of  the  rebels,  that  their  resistance 
was  faint,  and  an  unexpected  victory  fell  to 
Selim. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  this  tide  of  good  fortune,  An  attempt 
the  emperor  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  from  Xoi'sc- 

yoj.,  ii.  t  a  da-  Um. 
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A.r>.  1548.  a  daring  attempt  of  Seicl,  the  brother  of  Azim 
Humaioon.  This  gallant  chief,  with  ten  of  his 
friends  in  armour,  mixed,  without  discovery, 
with  the  king’s  troops,  and  advanced  towards 
him,  as  if  they  were  about  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  victory.  An  elephant-driver,  who  stood 
near  the  king,  observed  and  knew  Seid,  and 
struck  him  with  his  spear :  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
the  guards,  and  the  army  which  stood  round, 
Seid  and  his  party  cut'their  way  through,  sword 
in  hand,  and  escaped.  The  rebels,  who  called 
themselves  the  Neazies,  being  mostly  of  that  fa¬ 
mily,  retreated,  after  this  defeat,  to  Dincot,  near 
Rop,  in  the  mountains,  Selim  pursuing  them  as 
far  as  the  new  fort  of  Rhotas,  which  his  father 
had  built.  lie,  from  thence,  detached  Cbaja 
Serwani,  with  a  strong  force  after  them,  and  re¬ 
turned  himself  to  Agra,  and  from  thence  soon 
after  proceeded  to  Gualier.  ,  Suja,  governor  of 
Malava,  going  one  day  up  to  the  fort  before 
the  king,  one  Osman,  a  person  whom  Suja  had 
deprived  of  his  right  hand  some  time  before,  had 
concealed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  a 
desperate  intention  to  be  revenged  upon  that  om- 
rah.  The  assassin  rushed  out  upon  Suja,  and  in¬ 
flicted  a  wound  with  his  dagger.  Suja,  without 
inquiring  into  the  matter,  imagined  that  the 
whole  was  done  by  the  instigation  of  the  king, 
and  therefore  fled,  with  great  precipitation,  and 
made  his  way  towards  Malava,  with  all  his 
forces.  The  king  pursued  him  as  far  as  Mundu, 
but  hearing  that  he  had  fled  to  Banswalla,  he  re¬ 
turned,  leaving  his  own  cousin,  with  twenty 
thousand  horse,  at  Ugein,  to  observe  his  mo¬ 
tions.  This  happened  in  the  year  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-four. 

chaja  de-  Chaja  Serwani  having  been  some  time  before 

fc  Ne«i  left  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Neazi  rebels, 

Rebels.  engaged 
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engaged  them  near  Dlncot,  and  was  defeated  a.d.  1548. 
by  Azim  Humaioon,  who  pursued  him  as  far 
as  Sirhind.  Selim  hearing  of  this  defeat,  as¬ 
sembled  a  great  army,  and  dispatched  it,  under 
proper  generals,  against  the  rebels.  Azim  M u- 
maioon  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  his  turn  to 
Dincot.  The  rebels  turned  upon  the  imperial 
army  at  Simbollo,  but  were  overthrown  with 
great  slaughter.  Azim  Humaioon ’s  mother,  and 
all  his  family,  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
Neazi  rebels,  after  this  defeat,  threw  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  dickers  among  the 
mountains  bordering  on  Cashmire.  Selim, 
finding  that  he  could  never  have  rest  in  peace 
without  effectually  quashing  this  rebellion:, 
inarched  in  person  towards  the  Indus,  and 
for  the  space  of  two  years  carried  on  a  war 
with  the  Gickers  who  supported  the  Nea- 
zies.  , 

In  this  expedition  a  person  concealed  himself  An  attempt 
in  the  narrow  path,  by  which  the  emperor  one  um's  uk. 
day  ascended  the  mountain  of  Mannicot,  and 
rushed  upon  him  with  a  drawn  sword.  Selim, 
liaving  time  to  draw,  saved  himself,  and  killed 
the  assassin,  and  perceived  that  his  sword  was 
one  that  he  liimself  had  formerly  presented  to 
Eckbal  Chan.  The  Gickers  being  driven  from 
one  place  to  another,  without  being  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  face  the  emperor,  Azim  Humaioon, - 
with  his  followers,  went  into  the  kingdom  of 
Qashmire;  but  the  prince  of  that  country,  fear¬ 
ing  Selim’s  resentment,  opposed  the  rebels, 
and,  having  defeated  them,  sent  the  heads  of 
Azim  Humaioon,  his  brother  Seid,  and  Shabass 
to  the  king.  Selim  being  now  secured  against 
further  disturbance  from  that  quarter,  returned 
to  Delhi.  The  prince  Camiran,  much  about 
this  time,  flying  from  Iris  brother  the  emperor 
t  2  Humaioon, 
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a.d.  isso.  Humaioon,  who  was  now  on  his  way  from 
Persia,  took  protection  under  Selim.  But  he 
was  very  ill  received  by  that  prince,  and  he 
therefore  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Sewalic,  among 
the  Gickers. 

Selim  Selim,  after  returning  from  his  expedition, 
had  only  remained  a  few  days  at  Delhi,  when  he 
gaaioon.  received  advices,  that  the  emperor  Humaioon 
had  reached  that  branch  of  the  Indus  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Nilab,-  or  the 
blue  river.  The  kjng  was  at  that  instant  draw¬ 
ing  blood  by  cupping  ;  he  immediately  started 
up,  issued  orders  to  march,  and  he  himself  en? 
camped  that  evening  six  miles  without  the  city. 
He  there  waited  for  his  artillery,  which  was 
dragged  by  men,  till  the  bullocks,  which  were 
grazing  in  the  country,  could  be  brought  tor 
gether.  The  artillery  being  very  heavy,  each 
gun  was  drawn  by  one  or  t>vo  thousand  men  ; 
yet  in  this  manner  he  marched,  with  great 
expedition,  towards  Lahore.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  Humaioon  retreated,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  sequel.  Selim 
returned  to  Delhi,  and  from  thence  pror 
ceeded  to  Gualier,  where  he  took  up  his  resir 
dence. 

Aj>iot  Selim  taking  one  day  the  diversion  of  the 
tm’Tiifi/  chace,  near  Atri,  a  body  of  banditti,  who  had 
been  set  on  by  some  of  the  king’s  enemies,  lay 
in  ambush  to  take  his  life.  But  he  perceived 
them  time  enough  to  avoid  the  snare.  When 
they  were  seized  and  examined,  they  impeached 
many  chiefs,  who  were  immediately  executed; 
after  which  the  king  became  extremely  suspi¬ 
cious,  and  put  numbers  to  death  upon  small  pre¬ 
sumptions. 

cfciwrass  Chawass,  the  captain-general  of  the  armies  of 
Shere,  of  whom  frequent  mention  has  already 
been 
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been  made,  a  man  justly  renowned  for  per-  a. p.1551, 
sonal  courage,  strict  honour,  great  abilities  in 
war,  and  extensive  generosity,  being  long- 
driven  about  from  place  to  place,  came  to 
Taji  Kirrani,  who  had  owed  his  preferment 
to  him,*  and  was  now  governed  by  Simbol.  - 
The  ungrateful  villain,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  ' 
and  the  laws  of  hospitality,  to  ingratiate  him¬ 
self  with  Selim,  basely  assassinated  Chawass. 

His  body  being  carried  to  Delhi,  was  there  in¬ 
terred.  His  tomb  is  frequented  by  the  devout 
to  this  day,  they  numbering  him  among  the 
saints. 

Not  long  after  this  base  assassination,  in  which  Selim  die* 
Selim  was  concerned,  he  was  seized  with  a  fistula 
in  ano,  by  which,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and 
sixty,  he  bled  to  death,  having  reigned  nine 
years.  In  the  same  year,  Mahmood  the  Patan 
king  of  Guzerat,  and  the  Nizam  of  the  Decan, 
who  was  of  the  same  nation,  died.  Selim  pos-  Hischarac 
sessed  not  the  abilities  of  his  father,  and  conse- 
quently  carried  neither  Ids  virtues  nor  his  vices 
to  such  extremes.  He,  in  some  measure,  suited 
the  times  in  which  he  lived;  and  was  rather  a 
necessary  than  a  good  prince.  A  man  of  an 
upright  mind  might  have  staggered  in  the  stream 
of  corruption,  which  then  prevailed,  but  Selim 
stood  firm,  by  meeting  the  world  in  its  own 
way.  He  possessed  personal  bravery,  and  was 
not  unskilful  in  the  field  of  war.  Like  Shere, 
he  was  magnificent,  and  studied  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  travellers.  From  Bengal  to  the  Indus, 
he  built  an  intermediate  serai,  between  each  of 
those  which  his  father  had  erected ;  all  who 
passed  along  the  great  road  being  entertained  at 
the  public  expence. 
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a.  p.  ij.fi.  In  the  reign  of  Selim,  'Shech  Altai,  a  philoso- 
plier  of  Biana,  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world, 
by  introducing  a  new  'system  of  religion.  He 
called  himself  Emam  Mendi,  who  is  believed  by 
some  to  he  the  last  of  the  prophets,  and  w)ll  con¬ 
quer  the  world.  The  impostor  having -raised 
great  disturbances  in  the  empire,  converted  some 
thousands  by  force  and  persuasion.  After  be¬ 
ing  twice  banished  by  Selim,  he  returned,  and 
kindled  fresh  troubles,  and  was,  in  the  year 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-five,  scourged  to  death 
at  Agra,  by  order  of  the  king.  He  remained 
firm  to  his  doctrine  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 
but  his  religion  was  not  long  maintained  by  his 
disciples. 

mourns  the  ^  ben  Selim  travelled  the  road  of  mortality, 
throne.  his  son,  Ferose,  was,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
of  Soor  at  Gualier.  He  ( had  not  reigned 
three  days,  when  Mubarick,  the  son  of  Nizam 
Soor,  nephew  to  the  late  Emperor  Shere,  bro¬ 
ther  of  Selim’s  wife,  and  the  uncle  of  Ferose, 
assassinated  the  young  prince.  Mubarick  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  Manommed  Adil®,  to  which 
his  infamous  treason  had  no  right,  and  usurped 
the  empire.  He  perpetrated  this  -barbarous 
deed  with  his  own  hand  in  the  Malil.  The 
is  tuba-  villain’s  own  sister,  Bibi  Bai,  defended,  for 
some  time,  her  son  in  her  arms,  presenting  her 
body  to  the  dagger.  In  vain  did  she  intreat  and 
weep:  the  wretch  was  hardened  against  pity. 
He  tore  the  young  prince  from  her  arms,  and, 
in  her  presence,  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 
This  was  the  return  which  he  made  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Bibi  Bai,  for  saving  his  life,  repeated 
times, 


Adil  signifies  the  Jttst, 


,  -  •  Selim*  ^  .  2,79, 

titties,  when  Selim,  foreseeing  his  villanies,  a.  d.  iSSi, 
would  have  put  him  to  death. 

The  state  of  Persia  suffered  no  change  during  state  of 
the  reign  of  Selim  in  India.  Tamasp  continued  Asi*' 
upon  the  throne. 
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a^d.  iss2.  he  infamous  Mahommed,  having  always 
given  liimself  up  to  pleasure,  neglected  even* 
meinuite  ^ie  common  accomplishment  of  reading  and 
rate/  writing.  He  hated  men  of  learning,  and  kept 
company  with  illiterate  fellows  like  himself, 
whom  he  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  em¬ 
pire;  among  whom  one  Himu,  an  Indian  shop¬ 
keeper,  whom  the  Emperor  Selim  had  raised  to  be 
superintendant  of  tire  markets,  was  now  entrusted 
with  all  the  weight  of  the  administration, 
nisfoolish  The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  heedless  of  what 
pro  igaity.  Spen£  hjs  t'jnie  jn  all  the  luxurious  de¬ 

baucheries  of  the  Haram.  Having  heard  much 
in  praise  of  some  of  the  former  Emperors,  parti¬ 
cularly  Ferose,  for  their  great  generosity,  he  mis¬ 
took  prodigality  for  that  virtue,  and  to  outdo 
them  all,  opened  the  treasury,  and  lavished  it  on 
good  and  bad  without  distinction.  When  he 
rode  out,  he  used  to  head  arrows  with  gold, 
which  he  shot  among  the  multitude.  This  fool¬ 
ish  extravagance  soon  made  away  with  the  great 
treasures  of  his  predecessors;  and  all  his  reward 
from  the  people  was  the  nickname  of  Atlili ; 
which,  in  the  Indian  language,  signifies  literally 
the  Blind,  and  metaphorically,  the  Foolish. 

When  Himu  found  himself  invested  with  the 
whole  executive  power  of  the  empire,  his  pride 
and  insolence,  though  otherwise  a  man  of  good 
The  om-  parts,  exceeded  all  bounds.  This  naturally  made 
fcmVdC0U"  ^le  Patan  chiefs  his  enemies.  They  began  to 
" e  conspiie 
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conspire  for  his  destruction,  and  to  revolt  from  A.p.ijj> 
his  authority.  The  king  became  more  and  more' 
despicable  every,  day  in’  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
while  all  order  and  government  totally  declined. 
Mahommed  giving  one  day  public  audience, 
and  distributing  estates  and  governments  among 
his  omrahs,  he  ordered  the  province  of  Kinnoge 
to  be  taken  from  Firmalli,  and  given  to  Sermust 
Sirbunna.  Secunder,  the  son  of  Firmalli,  a 
brave  young  man,  being  present,  said  aloud  to 
the  Emperor,  “Is  my  fortune,  then,  to  be  con- 
“  ferred  on  a  seller  of  dogs?”  For  it  appears  that 
Sermust  was  descended  of  one  of  that  low  occu-' 
pation.  The  elder  Firmalli,  who  was  also  pre¬ 
sent,  endeavoured  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  his 
son;  but  he  only  inflamed  his  passion  the  more. 

He  charged  the  king,  in  plain  terms,  with  a  base 
design  to  extirpate  his  family.  Sermust,  who 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  strength  and  stature, 
seeing  this  behaviour  to  the  king,  and  being  also 
personally  affronted,  seized  Secunder  by  the 
breast ;  Secunder  drew  his  dagger,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  He  then  flew  at  all  those  who, 
endeavoured  to  oppose Jiim,  killed  seveval  chiefs, 
and  wounded  many  more.  He  then  made  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  king,  who  leapt  from  the  throne, 
arid  ran  into  the  Mahl;  Secunder  pursuing  him, 
had  the  door  struck  in  his  face,  which  stopped 
his  progress,  till  Mahommed  drew  the  bolt,  and 
secured  himself.  The  desperate  youth,  finding 
himself  disappointed  in  his  design  upon  Mahom¬ 
med,  resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  base 
minions,  an’d  rushing  back  into  the  audience 
chamber,  dealt  death  to  all  who  opposed  him, 

In  the  mean  time,  Ibrahim,  of  the  tribe  of  Soot; 
the  king's  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  attacked  Se¬ 
cunder  with  some  of  his  people,  and  cut  him  to 
pieces.  Dowlat  Lohani  killed,  at  the  same  time. 
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ai>.ij;3.  the  a;oo<l  old  mari,  FirmaHi,  who  could  not hav<f 
^,2^,-  been  blamed  for  bis  soil’s  rashness. 

-  :v-;h-  The  unfortunate  Firfnalli  having  met  Taji 
Kerrani,  as  he  was  going  that  day  to  the  presence 
chamber,  be  asked  that  omrah  whither  he  was 
going;  to  which  the  other  replied,  “  that'affairs 
had  taken  such  an  extraordinary  turn  at  court, 
that  he  was  determined  to  push  his  own  fortune, 
and  would  be  glad  that  Firmalli  would  partake  it 
with  him.”  l-'irmalli  answered,  “  that  he  aspired 
to  no  fortune  but  what  he  possessed  by  favour  of 
the  crown,  for  which  he  v'as  going  to  pay  his 

his  rew  ard.  Taji,  as  soon  as  be  got  out  of  the 
fort,  took  the  way  of  Bengal,  with  all  his  depen¬ 
dents.  Troops  were  dispatched  to  pursue  him; 
they  came  up  with  him  at  ChupperpAIow,  about 
eighty  miles  from  Agra,  where  be  fought  them, 
and  made  good  his  retreat  to  Chtnar,  He,  ia 
his  progress,  seized  the  public  money,  and  other 
effects  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  and  distributed 
one  hundred  elephants  among  his  brothers,  and 
other  relations,  who  had  possessions  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Llujipoor.  By  their  assistance  he  raised 
a  formidable  army,  which  obliged  the  king  to 
take  the  field,  and  march  towards  Chinar.  The 
insurgents  meeting  him  upon  the  hanks  of  the 
Ganges,  above  Chinhr,  they  were  defeated  and 
dispersed. 

Tht  King  The  king,  becoming  jealous  of  the  popularity 
I”1™’  ■  Ibrahim  Soor,  gave  private  orders  to  seize 
popularity  him  ;  hut  his  wife,  who  was  sister  to  the  king,’ 
having  heard  of  this  design  in  the  M’ahl,  told  her 
husband  of  it.  fie  fled  from  Chin4r  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Ghazi,  governor  of  Biana,  and  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  Isah  N'eazi,  who  coming- up  with  him  at 
Calpee,  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Isah  was 
defeated,  and  driven  hack  from.  further  pursuit. 
Ibrahim,  soon  after,  raised  a  great  army,  and 
possessed 
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possessed  himself  of  thfe  city  of  Delhi,1  where  he  a. p.1553. 
mounted  the  throne,  assumed  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty,  marched  to  Agra,  and  reduced  the  circum¬ 
jacent  provinces. 

Mahommed  marched  from  Chinar  to  suppress  Mahom- 
this  usurpation,  and,  on  the  way,  received  an 
embassy  from  Ibrahim,  promising  that,  if  lie  omrai«. 
would  send  Hussein,  and  other  chiefs,  with  as¬ 
surances  of  forgiveness,  he  would  submit.  The 
king  was  weak  enough  to  comply  with  his  re¬ 
quest.  The  omrahs  went;  and  lbrahim,  by  pre¬ 
sents,  promises,  and  courteous  behaviour,  soon 
drew  them  over  to  his  own  interest.  Mahom¬ 
med,  finding  himself  in  no  condition  to  oppose 
so  strong  a  confederacy,  fled  towards  Chinar, 
and  contented  himself  with  the  eastern  provinces. 

Ibrahim  immediately  erected  the  spear  of  empire 
in  the  west,  by  the  title  of  Sultan  Ibrahim. 
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"iiS  1963’  brah  rs*  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  throne/ 
than  another  competitor  started  up  in  the  pro- 
Acompe-  vince  of  the  five  rivers,  known  by  the  name  of 
Pmljlbas-  Punjab.  This  was  Ahmed,  a  nephew  of  the  Em- 
sumeithe  peror  Sheie,  and  also  brother-in-law  to  Mahom- 
royai  title.  me(j,  the  expelled  Emperor.  Ahmed  having  at¬ 
tached  to  himself  Hybut,  and  other  chiefs  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  omrahs°by  the  late  Emperor 
Selim,  to  his  interest,  assumed  the  title  of  Se- 
cunder  Shaw,  and  marching  with  teu  or  twelve 
thousand  horse  towards  Agra,  encamped  at  Fir- 
rah,  within  four  miles  of  that  city.  Ibrahim, 
with  seventy  thousand  horse,  came  out  to  meet 
him,  having  in  this  army  two  hundred  omralis, 
who  pitched  velvet  tents,  and  possessed  the  dig¬ 
nities  of  the  spear,  drum,  and  colours. 

Seconder,  seeing  this  formidable  army,  began 
to  repent  of  his  invasion,  and  made  overtures 
of  peace.  The  only  condition  he  asked  was  the 
government  of  Punjab.  But  Ibrahim,  puffed  up 
with  the  pride  of  his  own  superiority,  would 
grant  him  no  terms,  and  therefore  both  armies 
drew  up  and  engaged.  Secunder  committed  all 
the  ensigns  of  royalty  to  one  of  his  bmrahs,  and,, 
with  a  choice  body  of  horse,  took  post  among 
some  trees,  where  he  could  not  be  discovered. 
Ibrahim,  upon  the  first  charge,  broke  through 
the  army  of  Secunder  ;  his  troops  quitted  their 
ranks,  and  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  plun¬ 
der  ;  when  Secunder  rushing  out  upon  them, 
struck 
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struck  a  panic  into  tlieJ  whole  army ;  they  imme-  a.d.  i 554. 
diately  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  those 
whom  they  had  so  easily  discomfited  before. 

The  Emperor  Ibrahim,  after  this  defeat,  aban¬ 
doned, ,his  capital,  and  retreated  to  Simbol.  Se¬ 
conder  took  possession  both  of  Agra  and  Delhi  ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  fortune,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  march  to  Punjab,  to  oppose 
the  Mogul  Emperor  Humaioon  ;  for  that  mo¬ 
narch,  having  returned  from  a  long  exile,  was 
now  advancing  to  recover  his. dominions. 

During  the  absence  of  Seconder,  the  Emperor  Himnover- 
Ibrahim  marched  towards  Calpee;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Mahommed,  the  expelled  Emperor, 
dispatched  Himu,  his  vizier,  with  a  formidable 
army,  well  appointed  in  cavalry,  elephants,  and 
artillery,  from  Chin&r,  with  a  view  to  recover 
his  empire.  Himu  engaged  Ibrahim  at  Calpee, 
and  gave  him  a  signal  defeat.  Ibrahim,  flying 
to  his  father  at  Biana,  was  pursued  by  Himu, 
who  besieged  him  in  that  city  for  three 
months. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mahommed  of  the  Afghan  go- 
family  of  Ghor,  governor  of  Bengal,  rebelled 
against  Mahommed,  and  led  an  army  against  bds- 
him.  This  circumstance  obliged  that  prince  to 
recal  Himu  from  the  siege  of  Biana ;  and  the 
Emperor  Ibrahim,  emboldened  by  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy,  pursued  them,  and  coming  up  with 
Himu  at  Mindakir,  near  Agra,  gave  him  battle; 

.but  he  was  again  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly  back 
to  his  father  at  Biana.  The  restless  spirit  of 
Ibrahim  could  not,  however,  be  still:  He  march¬ 
ed  towards  Bhetah,  and  engaging  the  Indian 
prince  of  that  country,  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  used  with  the  utmost  respect, 
till  the  Patans  of  Miani  obtained  him  from  the 
Itaja,  and  appointed  him  their  chief.  Under 
him  they  commenced  a  war  against  Bahadar,  go¬ 
vernor 
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a.t).  vcrnor  ofMalava,  who  had  assumed  independ- 
s!lrv>ii  ancc  ;  but  the  bad  fortune  of  Ibrahim  still  pur¬ 
sued  him,  he  was  beat,  and  fled  to  Orissa. 
'1  Hat  pro, vince  being  conquered  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  five,  by  Soli  man  Kerrani, 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Ak- 
bar,  the  unfortunate  Ibrahim  was  taken  and  put 
to  death. 

iiimn  dc-  To  return  from  this  digression  ;  when  Himu 
e  ••  t'ie  joined  his  master  Mahommed  at  Chinilr,  lie  re- 
*  eeived  advices  that  the  Emperor  Humaioon  had 

defeated  Secunder,  the  pretended  Patan  Empe¬ 
ror.  and  possessed  himself  of  Delhi  and  Agra. 
Iliinu,  however,  marched  against  the  revolted 
governor  of  Bengal,  who  gave  him  the  slip,  by 
crossing  the  hills  near  llhotas,  and  entering  the 
country  of  Bundelcund.  He  was  pursued  thither 
by  Himu:  the  two  armies  came  to  action  at  the 
village  of  Chircut,  thirty  miles  from  Calpee,  and 
the  rebel  was  slain.  Mahommed,  after  this  vic¬ 
tory,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Agra,  returned  to 
Chin&r,  to  assemble  more  troops  for  carrying  on 
the  war  with  Humaioon.  But  lie  Avas  soon  after 
informed  of  that  .monarch's  death  ;  which  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  send  Himu,  with  fifty  thousand  horse, 
and  five  hundred  elephants,  towards  Agra,  not 
daring  to  leave  Chinar 'himself,  on  account  of  the 
violent  factions  which  then  subsisted  among  his 
countrymen  the  Pataus. 

Drives  the  Himu  arriving  before  Agra,  the  Mogul  omrahs 
Agra,  who  were  there,  being  too  weak  to  oppose  him. 
aedfrom  fled  to  Delhi.  He  pursued  them  thither,  and 
Tinii  Beg,  governor  of  Delhi,  giving  him  battle, 
was  defeated,  and  fled  towards  the  Indus,  leav¬ 
ing  Himu  in  possession  of  both  the  imperial  cities 
of  Agra  and  Delhi.  The  Indian  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Lahore;  but  the  celebrated  Byram, 
of  the  nation  of  the  Turkumans,  a  man  of  policy 
in  the  closet,  as  well  as  abilities  in  the  field,  who 
0  had 
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had  been  left  by  the  will  of  Humaioon,  guardian  a.d.ijjv 
of  his  son  Akbar,  during  his  nonage,  "sent  Ze- 
m4n,  a  Mogul  noble,  with  all  expedition,  to¬ 
wards  Delhi.  He  himself  followed  .with  the 
young,  king,  Himu  marched  out  to  meet  Ze- 
man,  drew  up  on  the  plains  of  Panniput,  and 
charging  the  Moguls  with  great  bravery,  threw 
them  into  disorder.  But  the  Patans,  always 
more  mindful  of  plunder,  than  of  securing  vic¬ 
tory,-  were  again  attacked  by  the  Moguls,  and 
defeated,  Himu  was  surrounded  and  taken  pri- 
■  soner,  and,  being  carried  before  the  king,  con¬ 
demned  to  death. 

After  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Himu,  who  The  for- 
had  certainly  great  abilities  notwithstanding  his 
mean  descent,  the  .  fortune  of  his  master  Ma-  medde- 
liommed  declined  apace.  In  the  mean  time,  din“’ 
Chizer,  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Bengal,  who' 
was  slain  in  battle  by  Himu,  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  father,  raised  an  army,  and  assuming  the 
title  of  Sultan  Buhadar,  possessed  himself  of  a 
great  part  of  the  eastern  provinces.  He  led  an  He ;« de¬ 
army  against  Mahommed,  defeated,  and  slew  ^dind 
him.  The  anarchy  and  confusions  in  Hindostan, 
at  this  period,  rendered  it  impossible  to  continue 
the  direct  chain  of  our  history  in  the  order  of 
time.  We  therefore  must  turn  back  to  what  we 
have  omitted  of  the  history  of  Seconder,  who  ...  :  ; 

•  had  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Agra,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  a  detail  of  the  adventures  of  Hu- 
.inaioon,  during  his  exile. 

Seconder,  after  having  ascended  the  throne  of  seconder** 
Agra,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
made  a  magnificent  festival,  and  calling  together 
all  his  chiefs,  spoke  to  them  to 'this  effect: 

“  I  esteem  myself  as  one  of  you,  having  thus  far 
“  acted  for  the  common  weal.  I  claim  no  supe- 
f.‘  riority.  Beloli  raised  the  tribe  of  Lodi  to  an 
“  uncommon  height  of  glory  and  reputation  ; 
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a. i).  15.54.  “  Shore,  by  unparalleled  conduct  and  resolution, 
“  rendered  tlie  tribe  of  Soor  famous  to  all  pos- 
“terity;  and  now  Ilumaioon,  heir  to  his  fa- 
“  tiler's  conquests,  is  watching  for  an  opportu- 
“  nity  to  destroy  us  all.  If,  therefore,  you  sin- 
“  cerely  affect  my  government,  and  will  throw 
“  aside  private  faction  and  animosities,  our  king- 
“  dom  will  be  adorned  with  all  the  flowers  of 
“  prosperity.  But  if  you  should  think  me  inca- 
“  pable  of  that  great  charge,  let  an  abler  head, 
‘ £  and  a  stronger  arm,  be  elected  from  among  you, 
“  that  I  also  may  swear  allegiance  to  him;  that 
“  with  my  life  and  fortune  I  may  support  him, 
“  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  empire  of  India  in 
“  the  hands  of  the  Patans,  who  have  ruled  it  for 
hmbit*  “  so  many  ages  by  their  valour.”  The  omruhs, 
after  hearing  this  speech,  answered  with  oue  ac¬ 
cord,  “We  unanimously  elect  you,  the  nephew 
“of  our  Emperor  Shere,  for  our  lawful  Sove- 
“  reign.”  Calling  then  for  a  Koran,  all  swore  al- 
legiauce  to  Seconder,  and  to  preserve  unanimity 
among  themselves.  However,  in  a  few  days, 
they  began  to  dispute  about  governments,  ho¬ 
nours,  and  places.  The  flames  of  enmity  were 
kindled  higher  than  ever,  and  every  one  re¬ 
proached  his  fellow  with  perfidy,  of  which  he 
himself  was  equally  guilty. 

He  is  re-  Ilumaioon,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  from 
HweaSby  Cabul  and  the  side  of  Persia  towards  the  Indus, 
the  Mo-  Tatar,  Avho  commanded  for  the  Patans  in  Pun- 
8,“'5'  jab,  fled  from  the  new  fort  of  Rhotas  to  Delhi, 
and  the  Moguls  subdued  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Lahore.  Secunder,  upon  receiving  these  advi¬ 
ces,  sent  forty  thousand  horse,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Tatar  and  Hybut,  to  expel  the  Moguls. 
But  this  army  was  defeated,  lost  all  their  ele¬ 
phants  and  baggage,  never  drawing  bridle  till 
they  arrived  at  Delhi.  Secunder,  though  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  disaffection  and  factious  state  of  his 
army, 


S  PMii'11  Wi,th  efg',ty  th0“S"'Ht  imf3'  t»-  **  «*. 

IV aids  runjab,  and  engaging  Byrain  the  tutor  ™gJiZ 

■  trss^’ 

and  fled  tow  ards  the  mountains  of  .Sewalid 
The  eW,rt  of  this  viet0°f  fe°i 

“Wished0-  ^  fK‘!s  '1tlK  J'0"*  of  Babif,  and 
nounslied  while,  in  tlie  nfean  time,  the  infa¬ 
mous  AJahommed  Adil  died  by  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal. 
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HUMAIOON  IN  PERSIA. 


A.  D.  1544.  w,  have  already  seen  that  the  emperor 
Humaioon,  having  arrived  at  Kizvi  in  Persia, 
Humaioon  dispatched  the  noble  By  ram  to  the  Persian 
arrives  in  .  monarch  at  Ispahan.  That  omrah  accordingly 
Persia.  Waited  upon  Tamasp  at  the  palace  of  Nilac, 
between  the  cities  of  Abher  and  Sultania*,  and 
received  an  answer  which  testified  the  king’s 
great  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  Hu- 
maioon.  The  unfortunate  fugitive  accepted, 
with  joy,  of  the  invitation,  and  in  the  month  of 
the  first  Jemad,  in  th^  year  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  one,  had  a  conference  with  Tamasp,  the 
son  of  Ismael  SufTVi,  emperor  of  Persia,  and  w’as 
royally  entertained. 

Tamasp,  one  day,  in  conversation,  asked  Hu¬ 
maioon,  By  what  means  his  weak  enemy  became 
so  powerful?  Humaioon  replied,  “  By  the  en- 
“  mity  of  my  brothers.”  The  Persian  then  told 
him,  “The  political  manner  of  treating  brothers 
is  not  such  as  they  received  from  you.”  And 
being,  at  that  time,  at  table,  as  soon  as  he  was 
done  eating,  the  prince  Byram,  his  brother,  who 
attended  him  as  a  servant,  came  with  the  bason 
and  ewer  for  him  to  wash,  f  When  this  was 
done, 

*  The  city  of  Sultania  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Irao 
Agemi.  It  was  destroyed  by  Timur-bec,  and  has  not  since  re¬ 
covered  its  ancient  splendor,  brom  its  ruins,  it  appears  to 
have  been  very  large  and  magnificent. 

+  To  attend  the  sovereign  in  any  menial  office  about  his  per¬ 
son,  is  the  greatest  honour  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  subject  in 
the  East,  . 
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done,  Taniasp  turned  to  Humaioon,  and  resum-  a.d.  1544. 
ing  the  discourse,  said,»  “  In  this  manner  you 
ought  to  have  treated  your  brothers.  ”  Hu- 
maioon,  out  of  compliment  to  the  king,  seemed 
to  assent  to  what  he  said  ;  which  so  much  of¬ 
fended  the  prince,  the  king’s  brother,  that  he 
never  after  could  forgive  him  while  he  resided  at 
court.  He  took  every  opportunity  to  caluminate 
.  Humaioon  to  the  king,  and  was  ever  harping’  in 
his  ears,  how  much  against  the  interest  of  Persia 
it  was,  that  a  prince  of  the  line  of  Timur  should 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  India.  This  maxim  By¬ 
ram  took  care  to  inculcate  upon  all  who  had  the 
king’s  confidence,  and  that  circumstance  greatly 
retarded  the  affairs  cf  Humaioon,  and,  at  length, 
wrought  so  visibly  upon  the  king’s  disposition, 
that  the  unfortunate  Mogul  began  to  fear  death 
or  imprisonment. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sultgna  Begum,  the  king’s  Theking’s 
sister,  and  Jehan,  the  high  chancellor,  in  con- 
iunction  with  Hakim,  one  of  theking’s  privy  rahs  favour 

“  ,,  .  ,  .  .  n  e  r.  the  cause  of 

counsellors,  taking  compassion  upon  Humaioon  s  Humaioon. 
distressed  situation,  joined  their  interest  to  work 
a  reconciliation,  anti  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
favour  of  Tarnasp.  The  wit  of  the  Sultana  had 
a  great  effect  upon  this  occasion.  She,  o.ye  day, 
produced  a  stanza  of  verses  to  the  king,  of  her 
own)  composition,  in  the  name  of  Humaioon,  ex¬ 
tolling  his  devotion  and  happy  turn  of  expression 
in  the  praise  of  Ali.  This  greatly  pleased  Tarnasp, 
zealous  for  the  sect  of  the  Shiahs,  who  differ 
from  the  Sirn»ites,  the  sect  whose  tenets  Humai¬ 
oon  followed.  The  Shiahs  hold  Ali  to  be  the  . 
only  assistant  of  Mahommed  in  his  apostolic 
function,  but  the  Sinnites  believe  in  four, 
adding  Osman,  Omar,  and  Abubecker  to  Ali. 

The  king,  in  short,  told  his  sister.  That  if  Hu¬ 
maioon  should  become  a  Shiah,  and  enforce  that 
doctrine  in  India,  he  would  assist  him  to  recover 
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a.  d.  »54j.  his  empire.  The  sultana  having  acquainted  Hu* 
maioon  of  these  particulars,  he  was  not  so  much 
wedded  to  a  sect,  as  to  lose  a  kingdom  for  an 
immaterial  difference  in  a  point  of  religion.  He 
accordingly  returned  for  an  answer,  “  That  he 
had  always  privately  favoured  the  opinions  of  the 
Shiahs,  which  was  partly  the  occasion  of  the  ani¬ 
mosity  subsisting  between  him  and  his  bro¬ 
thers.'’ 

Tam  asp,  soon  after,  had  a  private  conference 
with  the  noble  Byram,  examined  him  concerning 
the  policy  and  state  of  Ilindostan  ;  and  when  he 
had  satisfied  himself  upon  that  head,  he  promi¬ 
sed  that  his  son  Murad,  who  was  then  but  an 
The  king  infant,  with  his  general  Biddai,  should  accom- 
fe'n'thi™  Pany  Humaioon,  with  ten  thousand  horse,  to' 
sand  horse,  chastise  his  brothers,  and  drive  them  out  of  Ca- 
bul,  Candahar,  and  Buduchshan.  Every  thing 
accordingly  was,  in  a  short  tipie,  got  in  readi¬ 
ness,  and  Humaioon  took  leave  of  the  Persian 
king.  He  told  him,  that  he  had  long  proposed 
to  take  a  tour  through  Tibrez  and  Ardebial  to 
Visit  the  tomb  of  Shech  Suffi,  and  then  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  his  expedition.  The  king  consented  to 
this  proposal,  and  issued  orders  to  all  governors 
through  whose  territories  Humaioon  was  to  pass, 
to  supply  him  and  his  army  with  all  necessaries, 
and  treat  him  in  a  manner  becoming  his  dig¬ 
nity. 

Humaioon  having  visited  and  paid  his  devo¬ 
tions  at  the  shrine  of  Suih,  marched  with  the 
young  prince  Murad  towards  Candahar.  He 
investecl  the  fort  of  Garrimsere,  took  it,  and  read 
the  chutba  in  his  own  name.  Aslikari,  who 
commanded  at  Candahar  for  the  prince  Camiran, 
hearing  of  these  proceedings,  sent  the  young 
prince  Akbar,  the  son  of  Humaioon,  to  his  un¬ 
cle  at  Cabul,  aud  prepared  the  fort  of  Candahar 
fora  siege. 


Humaioon 


H umaioon  invested  i't  upon  the  seventh  of  Mo-  a.  d.  1545, 
hirrim,  in  the  year. nine  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

The  siege  had  been  carried  on  for  six  months,  Humaioon 
when  Humaioon  ' sent  his  general  By  ram  with  rwiVw 
a  message  to  Camiran,.  then  at  Cabul.  A  tribe 
of  the  Patans  of  Hazara,  attacked  Byram  with 
great  resolution,  but  they  were  defeated,  and 
that  omrah  having  obtained  an  audience  of  Cami¬ 
ran,  according  to  his  instructions,  made  a  de¬ 
mand  of  Candahar,  and  required  a  resignation 
of  all  those  provinces  which  he  had  usurped  frpm 
his  brother  Humaioon.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Camiran  would  as  yet  listen  to  such 
a  demand,  and  so  the  ambassador  departed  with¬ 
out  effecting  any  thing. 

The  Persian  soldiers,  in  the  service  of  Hu-  The  Pers?- 
maioon,  were  now  beginning  to  be  discouraged  tented™11 ' 
by  the  length  of  the  siege,  and  discontented  at 
being  commanded  by  Moguls.  This  circum¬ 
stance  might  have  obliged  Humaioon  to  raise  the 
siege,  had  he  not  been  joined  by  Mahummud, 
Hussein,  Shere  Askun,  Fusil  ’  Beg,  and  other 
omrahs,  who,  disgusted  with  prince  Camiran, 
had  left  his  service.  Some  of  the  besieged  de¬ 
serted  also,  and  joined  the  king.  These  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  revived  the  sinking  spirits  of 
his  army,  and  equally  depressed,  those  of  the  be¬ 
sieged.  Ashkari  desired  to  capitulate :  his  request 
was  granted  upon  honourable  terms  ;  he  gave  up  candahar 
the  place,  and,  much  ashamed  of  his  former  be-  taltcn* 
baviour,  waited  upon  the  king. 

The  fort  of  Candahar,  as  had  been  stipulated 
with  the  Persian  emperor,  was  given  to  his  in¬ 
fant  son  Murad.  The  winter  having  now 
come  on,  the  young  prince  Murad,  and  the 
Persian  generals  Biddai,  Abul  Fatte,  and  Arid- 
mullu,  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  fort,  with¬ 
out  admitting  the  Mogul  omrahs.  This  §0  much 
disgusted  them,  that  some,  having  no  quarters, 
v  3  went 
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A.n.  i.q5.  went  off  fo  Cabul,  while  Ashkari,  with  a  view 
of 'raising- more  disturbance,  also  fled.  Ashkari, 
however,  was  pursued,  and  brought  back  pri¬ 
soner. 

Humaioon,  finding  inaction  more  dangerous 
to  his  affairs  than  war,  marched  towards  Sabul. 
On  the  way  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  young- 
prince  Murad,  at  Candahar,  upon  which  he  re¬ 
turned,  with  a  view  to  retain  that  fort,  as  a  place 
of  security  till  he  should  make  further  conquests. 
The  Persian  general  would  not  hearken  to  this 
proposal,  which  silenced  the  king,  who  could  not, 
consistent,  with  gratitude,  or  .his  own  promise, 
compel  him  to  deliver  up  the  place. 

But  the  urgency  of  his  affairs  soon  obliged  Hu- 
rr.aioon  to  depart  from  these  punctilios  of  honour. 
He  therefore  tacitly  permitted  ByrAm,  Ali,  and 
Mahummud,  to  take  what,  means  they  could  to 
render  themselves  masters  of  the  ['lace.  These 
omrahs,  accordingly,  sent  Mahummud  and  a 
Humaioon  few  enterprizing  men,  disguised  like  camel-driv- 
byastrat?.-  ers,  among  a  string  of  camels,  which  was  then 
np«i*can!  carrying  provisions  into  the  fort.  They  fell 
dahar.  upon  the  guards,  and  dispatched  them,  while 
Byram  and  Ali  rushed  in,  with  a  chosen  party 
of  horse,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  fort. 
The  Persian  general  returned,  by  the  king's  per¬ 
mission,  to  Persia,  and  ByrAm  was  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Candahar.  .  - 

irarchts^o  Theking  marched  immediately  towards  Cabul. 
Cabal.  The  prince  EadgAr,  the  brother  of  Baber,  flying, 
at  this  time,  from  Hussein  Arghu,  to  Cabul,  in 
conjunction  with  Hindal,  the  king's  brother, 
k  joined  Humaioon.  The  king,  encamping  in  the 

environs  of  Cabul,  before  the  army  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  was  every  day  joined  by  some  of  Camiran’s 
troops,  who  deserted  his  standards.  Evan  Kipla, 
one  of  Camiran’s  principal  omrahs,  came  over 
with  all  his  adherents,  this  so  much  weakened 
f  4>  the 
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the  prince’s  army,  tli'at  he  was  necessitated  to  a.  d.  1.545. 
shut  himself  up  in  the  city.  Humaioon  invested 
the  place ;  but  as  it  wa*s  only  slightly  fortified,  invests  and 
Camiran  evacuated  it  without  fighting,  and  fled  that 
to  Ghjzni.  The  king  sent  the  prince  Hindal  in 
puvsuft  of  his  brother,  and,  on  the  tenth  of 
llamzan,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two,  entered 
Cabul,  where  he  found  his  son  Akbar,  then  four 
years  old,  with  his  mother  Beguma,  and  taking 
him  in  his  arms,  he  repeated  averse  to  this  pur¬ 
pose:  “Joseph,  by  his  envious  brethren,  was 
cast  into  a  well;  but  he  was  exalted  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  the  summit  of  glory.  ” 

The  gates  of  Ghizni  were  shut  against  Cami¬ 
ran,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  refuge 
at  Dawir,  among  the  Patans  of  Hazara.  Being 
very  ill  received  there,  lie  went  to  Bicker,  to 
his  cousin  Hussein,  who  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  prepared  to  support  him.  Hu-  Humaioon 
maioon,  having  left  his  son  Akbar,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mahummud  Ali,  in  Cabul,  marched  ^uch' 
in  person,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  to  reduce  Buduchshan.  Eatlgar  having 
attempted  to  stir  up  a  sedition  in  the  royal  army, 
was,  upon  conviction,  sentenced  to  death,  though 
he  was  uncle  to  the  king. 

Humaioon  having  passed  Hinderkush,  and  en¬ 
camped  at  Neizikeran,  Soliman,  with  the  forces 
of  Buduchshan,  came  before  him,  but  they  were 
defeated  in  the  first  charge..  The  king  from 
thence  turned  towards  Taliehan,  where  he  fell 
sick.  He,  however,  recovered,  at  the  end  of 
two  months* and  all  the  factions  which  had  be¬ 
gun  to  prevail  in  his  army  soon  subsided.  Moa- 
zim,  the  brother  of  Chuli,  one  of  the  imperial 
sultans,  having  had  a  quarrel  at  this  time  with 
lteshid,  killed  him,  and  fled  to  Cabul,  where  he 
was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  by  the  king. 

Camiran  having  heard  that  his  brother  had 
u  4  marched 
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marched  to  Buduchshan,'  made  an  excursion  to 
Ghorebund.  On  tlic  way  lie  fell  in  with  a  cara¬ 
van  of  merchants,  whom  he  robbed  of  all  their 
camels,  horses,  and,  goods  ;  and,  coming  to 
Ghizni,  raised  a  faction  among  the  populace, 
and  cut  off  the  governor  Zatrid.  Making  from 
thence  forced  marches  towards  Cabul,  he  arrived 
there  as  they  were  opening  the  gates  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  took  the  place  by  surprize.  He  killed 
Ali,  the  governor,  as  he  stood  in  the  bath,  and 
put  out  the  pyes  of  Fasil  and  Vakila.  The  young 
prince  Akbar,  and  the  ladies  of  the  llaram.  were 
given  in  the  charge  to  some  eunuchs;  Ilisam 
Ali,  the  sou  of  Califa,  was  put  to  death. 

Intelligence  of  these  transactions  coming  to 
Humaioon,  that  monarch  gave  the  government 
of  Buduchshan  to  the  prince  SoHman,  of  the  po¬ 
sterity  of  Timur,  and  that  of  Kunduz  to  his 
brother  Hindal.  He  himself  returned  to  Ca- 
1ml,  defeated  the  army  of  Garni  ran,  which  opr 
posed  him  at  Ghorebund,  came  to  the  town  of 
the  Afghans,  called  L)eh,  where  Shere,  and  all 
the  army  of  Camirau  had.  again  assembled  to 
oppose  him.  But  the  king  overthrew  them 
there  also,  and  slew  Shere  in  the  action.  He 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Cabul,  and  sat  down 
before  that  city,  skirmishing  every  day  with  the 
enemy.  Camiran,  having  received  intelligence 
that  a  caravan  was  passing,  wherein  there  was  a 
great  number  of  line  horses,  sent  one  Shere,  a 
bold  emerprizing  officer,  with  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment,  to  seize  and  bring  it  into  the  city.  Hu¬ 
maioon  marched  round  the  walls,  "ami  cut  off 
Shere's  retreat,  so  that,  when  he  came  to  enter 
the  city,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  with 
great  slaughter. 

The  prince  Soliman,  from  Buduchshan,  Ali, 
and  C'asin  Ilassin,  with  several  chiefs  from  By-, 
ram,  the  governor  of  Kandahar,  had  now  joined 
the 
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flicking,  while  KirracMii  and  Baboos  deserted  a.  D.154J. 
from  the  city  to  his  army,  ('ami ran,  in  the  rage 
of  despair,  basely  murdered  the  three  sons  of 
Baboos,  and  threw  their  mangled  bodies  over 
the  wall.  He,  at  the  same  time,  bound  the 
young  "prince  Akbar  and  Kirrachi’s  son  to  a 
stake,  and  raised  them  up  to  view  upon  the- bat¬ 
tlements.  But  he  was  given  to  understand,. that  if 
lie  put  them  to  death,  every  soul  in  the  place 
should  be  massacred. 

Camiran  thought  proper  to  desist  from  his  in-  Camiran 
tended  cruelty,  and  that  very  night,  making  a  "aWL*" 
breach  in  the  wall,  evacuated  the  place  and  fled 
towards  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  leaving  IJumai- 
oon  a  second  time  in  possession  of  Cabul.  In  his 
retreat,  he  was  plundered,  and  even  stript  of  his 
cloaths,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hazara  ;  but  when 
they  discovered  him,  they  conducted  him  to  his 
garrison  at  Ghorebund.  He,  however,  did  not 
think  himself  secure  there,  and  therefore  he  has¬ 
tened  to  Balich,  where  Mahunimud,  who  held 
that,  city,  joined  him,  and  assisted  him  in*  sub¬ 
duing  Buduchshan.  They  drove  Soli  man  and 
]iis  son  Ibraliim  front  that  country. 

Kirrachi,  Baboos,  and  some  other  ontrahs,  be-  Several' 
ing,  about  this  time  disgusted  with  the  behaviour  “c”r Huf* 
of  Ghazi,  Humaioon’s  vizier,  wanted  of  the  »«oon. 
king  to  disgrace  him,  and  appoint  Chasirn  to  his 
office.  Humaioon,  satisfied  of  the  integrity  of 
his  minister,  would  by  no  means  consent,  which 
irritated  them  sc*  much,  that  they  left  the  king’s 
service,  and  went  over  to  Ashkari,  who  conn 
inan (led  undtr  Camiran  in  Buduchshan.  The 
king  pursued  them  in  their  flight,  but  not  being 
able  to  come  up  with  them,  returned  to  Cabul, 
and  called  to  him  Ibrahim  and  Hindalfrom  their 
respective  governments.  The  former  having  fal¬ 
len  in  by  accident  with  Timur,  one  of  those, 
chief's  who  had  fled,  cut  him  off,  and  brought 
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>.d.  154.5  his  head  to  the  king,  ilindal  having  also  met 
^^9^  Shore,  brought  him  hack  prisoner. 

Camiran  having  left  Kirrachi  in  Cnshom,  went 
in  person  to  Talickan.  Ilumaioon  detached  Hin- 
dal  and  Koka,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  drive 
Kirrachi  from  thence,  'i'hat  omrah  having  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  their  coming,  acquainted 
Camiran,  who,  with  great  expedition,  returned 
to  Cushom,  and  fell  in  with  Ilindal  in  crossing 
the  river  Talican,  when  his  troops  were  divided. 
2*a”hu  hle  defeated  Hindal,  cut  off  a  great  part  of  his 
brother  detachment,  and  seized  upon  all  his  baggage. 
Hrndai.  Humaioon,  in  a  few  days,  advanced  with  the 
army  from  Cabul,  which  obliged  Camiran  to  fly 
Humakfon'  towarc^s  Talickan,  and  leave  all  his  plunder,  as 
umaioon,  wejj  ag  pjs  own  baggage.  He  was,  the  day  af- 
andsnb-  ter  his  retreat,  invested  in  tlye  fort,  and,  as  he 
nuts.  despaired  of  the  assistance  of  the  Usbecks,  to 
whom  he  had  applied,  lie  requested  leave  of  his 
brother  Humaioon  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Humaioon,  with  a  good-natured  weak¬ 
ness,  consented,  and  both  the  perfidious  Cami¬ 
ran  and  Askari  came  out  of  the  place,’ and  pro¬ 
ceeded  about  ten  pharsangs  on  their  way.  When 
they  found  that  Humaioon  did  not  send  troops 
to  seize  them,  nor  attempt  to  detain  them,  as 
they  imagined,  they  were  ashamed  of  their  own 
behaviour,  and  thought  it  more  eligible  to  trust 
to  his  clemency,  than  turn  mendicant  pilgrims. 
With’  this  resolution  they  returned. 

Heit  The  king  having  heard  of  their  return,  sent 

treated  pf  iso  ns  to '  congratulate,  and  treat  them  with 

pea™"  great  respect.  Humaioon,  after  thesetransactions, 
Humaioon.  returned To  Cabul.  Pier  Malmmmud,  the  Us- 
beck,  having  made  some  incursions  into  Huinai- 
oon's  territories,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  six,  the  king  determined  to  take,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  satisfaction  for  the  ailioat.  He,  for  that 
purpose, 
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Pffi’rChed  -°T1Ms  Ba1ich-  Canm-an  and 
Aihkan  accompanied  hmV  and  begun  again  to 
.  latch  tieason.  The  king  perceived  their  trea-  HistreasoD- 
effect’  bUt  t0°k  llo  effectual  steps  to  prevent  its 

nn'tTT,^i<?°n  anivjnS  in  the  environs  of  Balick, 
thrPL'IneCk  'gerer1il!  came  before  him  with  only 
eress  th?rlj1San|dT  bsb1eck11:lo;se»  andstopthis  pro- 
U,sbeck  clnef  was,  on  the  second 
da},  reinforced  by  Pier  Mahummud,  and  the 

out”  w?th*  f ar’  ,and  was  thus  enabled  to  march 
out  with  thirty  thousand  horse  to  give  battle, 

2d,nal-  th*  king’s  cousin  and  brother,  Huma- 
no  m  P-  t,\eadva"ced  parties,  and  pressed  so  hard 
pon  Piei  A-iahummud,  that  he  thought  proper  Usbecks; 
to  retreat  within  the  city.  &  P  1 

Tbkh,tklr8l-M  aS  des,irous  of  pursuing  theenemy. 

/  1  ^olnuon  had  it  been  followed,  would  cer- 

nar  fohraVe  ^  a7?°d  effect’  as  they  were  pre- 
p  n  ij,  to  evacuate  the  place.  .  But  unfortunately 

overLnXTf  hlS  °T  better  Judgement  to  be 
er-ruled  by  Ins  omrahs,  who  suggested  their 

kKetnTOI,S  fr0m  Camda»..and  advised  the 
kmg  to  encamp  somewhere  near  the  city,  which 
would  tall  into  his  hands  in  the  course  of  things 
J  his  pernicious  advice  was  accordingly  followed. 

forenca™ping  being  near,  the 
k  ng  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  a  small  distance. 
hemler)5  being  ordered  to  move  back,  appre- 

ac  nl  C  dan2e7raS  nCar ;  When  the  el«W 

;  S  d-  Crst,'7d  tbe  Jetreat  of  ilumaioon  into 
aieJ  thght.  By  tins  double  mistake  the  Mo- 
gu!s  were  intrtnidated,  and  the  Usbecks  received 
liesh  spirit^  They  immediately  fell  upon  Soli- 
and  HuSSeiU’  who  bought  up  the  rear/ 
ced  them  upon  the  main  body,  where  the 
k  ng  commanded  in  person.  He  gallantly  oppos¬ 
ed  them  hand  to  hand,  and  with  his  spear  dis¬ 
mounted  the  ptiicer  who  led  on  the  attack.  His 
brother 
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A.p.  ij4j-  brother  Hindal,  Tirdi  Beg,  and  Tolic  Gian  sup- 
ported  Humaioon  withjgreat  bravery;  Init  they 
and  is  in  soon  found  themselves  deserted  by  all  their 
overthrown  Hoops,  and  were  obliged  to  save  themselves  by 
flight. 

CabT'0  -Aftcr  this  unfortunate  action,  the  imperial 
a  army  retreated  towards  Calm  I .  The  king,  on  liis 
way,  was  deserted  by  the  perfidious  Camiran  and 
Ashkari,  who  had  not  joined  in  the  action.  Hu- 
maioon  justly  resenting  their  behaviour,  wrote  to 
Ali,  one  of  C-aniiran’s  omrahs,  and  made  him 
great  promises  if  he  wouid  seize  his  master,  and 
■  ■  send  him  prisoner  to  court;  dispatching,  at  the 
same  time,  Soliman  and  llindal  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Camiran,  lay  ing  aside  all  his  ensigns  of  state,  at¬ 
tempted,  by  the  way  of  Zohac  and  Bamia,  to 
pass  to  the  Indus.  The  king,  informed  of  his 
motions,  sent  a  party  to  intercept  him  ;  but  Kir- 
rachi  and  Hussein,  who  had  remained  with  II li¬ 
ma  icon,  wrote  privately  to  Camiran,  and  acv 
quainted  him  with  ah  that  passed.  These  perfi¬ 
dious  chiefs,  being  now  ashamed  of  no  viilany, 
told  Camiran,  that,  as  the  greatest  p;frt  of  the 
king’s  troops  were  detached  from  his  person,  if 
he  would  return,  they  would  join  him  in  the  acr 
tion.  Camiran  did  not  let  this  favourable  oppor/ 
tunity  slip  through  his  hands.  He  returned,  by 
the  way  of  Kipoha,  whither  the  king,  having 
intelligence  of  him,  advanced  to  meet  him.  The 
battle  no  sooner  begun,  than  Kirrachi  and  his 
perfidious  adherents,  went  over  to  Camiran,  and 
turned  upon  Ilumaioon,  who,  with  a  few  faith¬ 
ful  friends,  fought  with  great  resolution.  Pier 
Mahunmiud,  and  Ahmed,  the  son  of  Kulli,  being 
slain  by  the  king’s  side,  and  he  himself  wounded 
in  the  head,  as  well  as  his  horse,  lie  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  field,  and  fly  to  Bamia,  and 
from  thence  to  Buduchshan,  leaving  Camiran  to 
possess  himself,  a  third  time,  of  Cabul. 

Humaioon 
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Humaioon  was  now  in  great  distress  for  mo- a. p.1545. 
ney  to  pay  the  few  troops  ,  who  had  continued 
faithful  tp  liis  fortunes.*  He  was  obliged  to  . 
borrow  the  horses,  camels,  and  merchandize  of  in  great”” 
some  gjcat  caravans,  with  which  he  mounted  distress- 
and  paid  his  troops.  He  privately  sent  13  id  da, 
Toglich,  Mudgnow,  and  others,  to  the  number 
of  ten  persons,  to;  support,  his  interest  at  Cabul, 
and  tosendhim  intelligence  of  what  passed  in  that 
city.  But  of  all  these  Toglick  alone  remained 
true  to  his  interest,  which  they  now  found  was 
greatly  declined.  Soli  man,  Ibrahim,  and  prince 
Hindal,  returning  with  their  detachments  to  join 
the  king,  he  found  himself  again  in  a  condition 
to  make  an  attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom ;  and 
he  accordingly  marched  towards  Cabul.  Cami¬ 
ran,  upon  the  approach  of  Humaioon,  came  out, 
and  drew  up  011  the  banks  of  the  Punger.  Ca¬ 
miran  was  defeated  with,  great  slaughter,  and  in 
his  flight  he  was  obliged  to  shave  his  head  and 
beard,  to  escape,  in  the  disguise  of  a  mendicant, 
to  the  mountains  of  Lirngan.  Ashkari  was  taken 
prisoner,  find  the  perfidious  Kirrachi  fell  in  the 
engagement. 

Humaioon  now  returned  in  triumph  to  Cabul,  Return?  u 
where  he  enjoyed  -a  whole  year  in  peace  and  fes-  Cabu" 
tivity.  Intelligence  was  brought  to  him,  that 
the  restless  Camiran  was  again  at  the  head  of  fif¬ 
teen  hundredhor.se,  while  some  omrahs  fled  from 
the  royal  presence  to  Ghizni.  The  king  marched 
against  his  brother,  who  fled  towards  the  Indus; 
so  that  Humaioon,  without  effecting  any  thing, 
returned  to  Cabul.  Camiran  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  brothel's  retreat,  than  he  returned  again 
among  the  Afghans  to  raise  up  more  disturbances. 
Humaioon  w-as  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
field  a  second  time  :  he  wrote  to  Byrum,  who 
still  held  the  government  of  Candahar,  to  march 
against  the  omrahs  who  fled  to  Ghizni,  and 
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a.d.  i.^i.  had  invited  Camiran  to  join  him  at  that  place, 
Camiran,  by  the  way  qf  Peshawir,  Bungish,  and 
Curvez,  M  as  then  on  his  march  towards  Ghizni ; 
but  before  his  a  (-rival,  By  ram  had  come  to 
Ghizni,  and  carried  the  revolted  omrahs  prison¬ 
ers  to  Cabal.  Camiran,  disappointed  of  his  ally, 
returned  to  Peshawir,  and  the  king  directed  his 
inarch  to  Cabul. 

ionwtcL  Before  the  arrival  of  Ifumaioonat  his  capital, 
ini-  Maho mined,  one  of  the  imprisoned  omrahs, 
found  means  to  escape  a  second  time  to  Ghizni, 
from  whence  he  was  persuaded  to  return ;  no 
doubt,  upon  the  most  sacred  assurances  of  par¬ 
don.  Ashkari  having  preferred  a  petition  to  the 
king,  soliciting  his  relcasement  from  prison,  in 
order  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  was 
now  sent  to  Soliman,  governor  of  Buduchshan, 
to  proceed  to  Balich.  Ashkari  died  in  the  year 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  one,  in  his  way  crossing 
the  Arabian  deserts. 

Camiran  Mas,  in  the  mean  time,  levying 
troops  among  the  Afghans,  and  carrying  on  a 
private  correspondence  with  Mahommed  at 
Ghizni.  The  treason  M  as  discovered,  and  the  old 
traitor  condemned  to  death.  Humaioon  had,  by 
this  time,  marched  against  Camiran  ;  but  he  M  as 
surprized' in  his  camp,  near  Chiber,  the  twenty- 
first  of  Zicada,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  in 
the  night;  upon  which  occasion  prince  Hindal 
daiMkd"*  ^ost  ^c'  Camiran,  however,  gained  no  ad- 
and  cami-  vantage  but  the  death  of  his  brother,  being  over¬ 
ran  defeat-  thrown  by  Humaioon.  and  obliged, to  take  shel¬ 
ter  again  among  the  Patatis.  The  king,  after 
this  victory,  returned  to  Cabul,  and  in  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  Hindal,  udio  had  so  well  ex¬ 
piated  his  formerdisobedience,by  his  servicesand 
blood,  he  gave  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  Rixia 
Sultana,  to  his  son  Akbar  in  marriage.  He  con¬ 
ferred,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  royal  pair,  all 
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the  wealth  of  Hindal,  and  appointed  Akbar  to 
the  command  of  liis  uncle’s  troops,  and  to  his 
government  of  Gbizni.  * 

The  Afghans,  a  Few  months  after  these  tran-TheAf- 
saction^  rose  in  favour  of  Cainiran.  The  king 
xinarchea  into  their  country,  which  he  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  Finding,  at  last,  that  they 
got  nothing  but  mischief  to  themselves  by  adher¬ 
ing  to  Camiran,  they  withheld  their  aid,  and 
expelled  him  from  their  country. 

The  desolate  Camiran  fled  to  Ilindostan,  and  He  a;«  to 
was  reduced  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  em-  Selm1,  ' 
peror  Selim,  whom  he  beheld,  by  his  own  base¬ 
ness,  ruling  his  father's  empire.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  Selim  would  treat  Camiran.  . 
favourably.  The  unfortunate  fugitive  fled  from 
the  court  of  Delhi,-  and,  like  a  poor  vagabond, 
sought  protection  from  the  Indian  prince  of  Na- 
gercot.  Being  froip  thence  driven  by  Selim,  he 
fled  among  the  Gickers. 

Hyder,  one  of  the  posterity  of  Timur,  reigned 
then  in  Cashmire:  he  requested  the  assistance  of 
llumaioon  to  quell  some  disturbances  in  bis 
kingdom.  The  king  .accordingly  marched  to¬ 
wards  India,  and  crossed  the  Indus.  Adam,  the 
prince  of  the  Gickers,  fearing  the  king’s  resent¬ 
ment,  for  giving  protection  to  Camiran,  impri¬ 
soned  that  unhappy  man,  and  acquainted  the 
king,  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  him  over  to 
any  body  he  should  be  pleased  to  send.  The  Delivered 
king  dispatched  Monim  to"  Adam,  and  Ca-“Ptothc 
mi  ran  was  accordingly  given  up  to  him,  and  ws' 
brought  to  the  royal  presence. 

The  Mogul  chiefs,  to  a  man,  solicited  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  distress 
them  no  more;  but  the  king  would,  by  no  means, 
consent  to  embrue  his  bands  in  the  blood  of  his 
brother,  however  tieserving  be  was  of  death. 

Humaioon, 
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A.p.iss*-  Humaioon,  on  account  of  his  lenity,  was  threat- 
enecl  with  a  general  sedition  in  his  army,  and 
every  body  openly  complained  of  that  merciful 
disposition  in  the  king,  by  which  his  subjects 
Hiseyes  were  so  often  involved  in  misfortunes,  Jle  was, 
areputout.  a(- |asj-)  though  much  against  his  will,  necessitated 
to  permit  them  to  render  Cam i ran  blind,  by 
means  of  antimony.  Some  days  after  this  sen¬ 
tence  was  executed  upon  the  unfortunate  prince, 
the  king  went  to  see  him.  Camiran  imme¬ 
diately  rose,  and  walked  some  steps  forward  to 
meet  him,  saying:  “The  glory  of  the  king  will 
“  not  be  diminished  by  visiting  the  unfortunate.  ” 
Humaioon  immediately  bursting  into  tears,  wept 
very  bitterly:  Camiran  endeavoured  to  comfort 
him,  by  confessing  the  justice  of  his  own  punish¬ 
ment,  and,  by  way  of  expiating  his  crimes,  re¬ 
quested  leave  to  proceed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mec¬ 
ca  ;  his  request  was  granted,  ^nd  he  went  bv  the 
there1'''  May  Sind.  Having  resided  three  years  in 
Mecca,  he  died  in  that  place  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-four:  he  left  one  son,  Careui, 
who  was  some  time  after  his  father's  death,  as¬ 
sassinated,  by  order  of  Akbar,  in  the  fort  of  Gua- 
.  lier ;  Camiran  had  also  three  daughters, 
marches  to  Humaioon  being-  now  delivered  from  the  rest- 
ward.  s  *  less  spirit  of  Camiran,  began  to  extend  his  domi- 
Ca.hmire.  nj0ns :  lie  first  turned  his  arms  towards  Cash- 
mire.  Selim,  the  Patan  emperor  of  India,  hav¬ 
ing,  at  that  time,  advanced  to  the  Indus,  his 
omrahs  represented  to  Humaioon,  that,  if  he 
should  enter  Cashmire,  as  there  was  but  one 
pass  through  which  he  could  return,  that  Selim 
might  block  up  his  rear,  and  reduce  him  to  great 
distress.  The  king,  however,  would  not  listen 
to  their  representations,  but  marched  towards 
Cashmire.  Having  advanced  about  half  way, 
a  mutiny  arose  in  the  army,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  omrahs  refused  to  proceed ;  while  others 
actually 
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actually  returned  to  Cabul ;  this  obliged  Hu- a.  0.1554. 
maioon  to  take  a  circuit,  by  the  way  of  Sind, 
ordering^,  fort,  called  Bickeram,  to  be  built  in 
his  route.  In  Bickeram  he  left  a  garrison  under  Returns, 
one  Sounder. 

When  the  king  arrived  in  Cabul,  he  sent  his  ahot  sent 
son  Akbar  to  his  government  of  Ghizni,  under  toGhuni* 
the  charge  of  Jell&l.  In  the  year  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  the  king  had  another  son  born  to 
him  at  Cabul,  whom  he  named  Mahommed 
Hakim.  j 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Humaioon  became 
jealous  of  Byram,  by  the  calumny  of  some  of  his 
courtiers,  who  pretended,  that  that  great  man 
was  carrying  on  intrigues  with  the  Persian  go¬ 
vernment.  The  king  marched  towards  Canda- 
har,  by  the  way  of  Ghizni.  Byram,  who  was 
quite  innocent  of  the  charge,  when  he  heard  of 
the  king’s  approach,  came  out,  with  five  or  six 
friends  only,  to  cohgratulate  him  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival,  and  t6  lay  his  offerings  at  his  feet.  The 
king  soon  plainly  perceived  that  he  had  been 
abused,  and  satisfying  Byram  with  reasons  for 
his  coming,  spent  two  months  there  in  festivity. 

The  calumniators  of  Byram  Were  disgraced,  and 
he  himself  loaded  with  favours.  Byram  was, 
however,  afraid,  that  the  repeated  calumnies  of 
his  enemies  might  find  way  at  last  into  the  king’s 
mind  ;  he  therefore  earnestly  requested,  that  the 
government  should  be  bestowed  on  some  other 
chief,  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  attend 
his  sovereign.  But  the  kiug  would,  by  no  means, 
consent  to  a* thing,  which  might  "have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  slur  upon  the  conduct  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  servant.  When  they  parted,  Byram  obtain¬ 
ed  the  district  of  Dawir  for  two  of  his  friends, 
who  remained  with  him. 

Much  about  this  time  an  address  was  received  Themha- 
frotn  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  ac- 

vox..  11.  x  quaiuting 
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a.d.  15^4.  quainting  Humaioon  thaf  Selim,  the  Asika  era- 
peror  of  India,  was  dead,  and  that  all  the  tribes 
Agra  invite  of  the  Patans  were  engaged  in  a  civil  war :  that 
indu.°  it  was,  therefore,  a  proper  opportunity  for  the 
king  to  return  and  take  possession  of  his  empire. 
Humaioon  was  in  no  condition  to  raise  a  suffi¬ 
cient  army  for  that  enterprize,  and  he  became 
extremely  melancholy. 

The  king  being  one  day  upon  a  hunting  party, 
told  some  of  his  omrahs  that  he  was  very  un¬ 
easy  in  his  mind,  about  the  executgm  of  his  de¬ 
signs  upon  Hindostan.  Some  of  them,  who  were 
desirous  to  make  the  attempt,  consulted  among 
themselves,  and  hit  upon  a  successful  stratagem 
to  bring  the  king  to  an  immediate  resolution. 
They  therefore  told  him,  that  there  was  an  old 
method  of  divination,  by  sending  a  person  be¬ 
fore,  and  asking  the  names  of  the  three  first  per¬ 
sons  he  met,  from  which  a  conclusion,  good  or 
bad,  might  be  formed,  according  to  their  mean¬ 
ing.  The  king,  being  naturally  superstitious, 
ordered  this  to  be  done :  he  sent  three  horse¬ 
men  in  front,  who  were  to  come  back  and  ac¬ 
quaint  him  of  the  answers  they  received.  The 
first,  horseman  who  returned  told  the  king,  that 
he  had  met  with  a  traveller,  whose  name  was 
Dowlat  *.  The  next  brought  advice,  that  he 
met  a  man,  who  called  himself  MurAd  j\  And 
the  third,  that  he  met  with  a  villager,  whose 
name  was  Sadit  j. 

Humaioon  The  king  discovered  great  jov  upon  this  occa- 
rivt-l'5  "C  sion,  and  though  he  could  only  collect  fifteen 
MinUoitan.  thousand. horse,  determined  to  undertake  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  India  :  lie  left  to  Monim  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Cabul,  and  the  tuition  of  his  young 
son  Hakim;  and  in  the  month  of  Siffer,  nine 
hundred 

*  Fortune  or  prosperity.  +  Desire  or  inclination. 

}  Happiness. 


hundred  atid  sixty-two,  began  his  inarch  from  a,d.  i554. 
his  capital.  The  king  Was  joined  at  Peshawir 
by  Byram,  with#all  his  veterans  from  Candahar. 

When  he  had  crossed  the  western  branch  of  the 
Indus,, he  appointed  Byram  his  captain  general, 
and  ordered  him  to  lead  the  van  with  Chizer, 

Tirdi  Beg,  Secunder,  and  Shubiani, 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  king,  Tatar,  the  rWm 
Patan  governor  of  the  province  of  the  five eTacuated' 
branches  of  the  Indus,  who  commanded  the 
new  fort  of  Rhotas,  evacuated  the  place,  and  fled 
to  Delhi.  Humaioon  pursued  Tatar  to  Lahore,  tie  enters 
which  place  was  also  evacuated  by  the  Patans,  Lahore- 
and  the  king  peaceably  entered  the  city.  From 
Lahore  he  dispatched  Byram  to  Sirhind,  and 
that  able  general  possessed  himself  of  all  the 
country  as  far  as  that  place.  The  king  having  Defats, 
received  intelligence  that  a  body  of  Afghans,  ^ns^t" 
commanded  by  Scubas  and  Nisir,  were  assem-  Dibaipoor. 
bled  at  Dibaipoor,  he  ordered  Abul  Mili,  whom 
he  used  to  honour  with  the  name  of  son,  with  a 
strong  detachment  against  them.  Abul  Mali 
having  overthrown  them,  returned  with  the 
plunder  of  their  camp  to  Lahore. 

The  Patan  emperor  Secunder  had,  in  the  mean  Seconder 
time,  ordered  Tatar  and  Hybut,  with  an  army  *^san 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  horse  from  Delhi,  agTiLt 
against  Humaioon;  butByram,  notwithstanding  Humaioon. 
their  great  superiority  in  number,  was  deter* 
mined  to  risque  a  battle,  crossed  the  Suttuluz, 
advanced  boldly  to  meet  them,  and  pitched  his 
camp  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Bidgwarra. 

It  being  winter,  the  Patans  kindled  great  fires  of 
wood  in  their  camp,  which  Byram  observing, 
he  crossed  the  river  with  a  thousand  chosen  horse, 
and  advancing  near  their  camp  without  being 
discovered,  began  to  gall  those  who  crowded 
round  *the  fires  with  arrows,  which  raised  an 
uproar  in  the  camp.  But  the  Patans,  instead  of 
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A.p.ij.f4.  extinguishing  their  fires,  which  prevented!  them 
from  seeing  the  enemy,  while'  the  enemy  had  a 
whkh ;»  v'ew  °f  them,  by  means  of  the  light,  threw 
over-  on  more  wood.  In  the  mean  fime,  the  whole 
By  ram.  v’>'  of  By  rands  army  having  crossed  the  river,  fell 
upon  the  Patans  from  all  sides,  routed  them,  and 
took  all  their  elephants,  baggage,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  horses.  Byram  sent  the  elephants  to  the 
king,  at  Lahore,  and  encamped  at  Matchi- 
warrah.  He  dispersed  detachments  on  all  sides, 
and  posesssed  himself  of  all  the  country,  almost 
to  the  walls  of  Delhi.  The  king  was  greatly  re¬ 
joiced  when  he  heard  of  this  victory,  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  By  ram  the  titles  of  Lord  of  Lords, 
the  grateful  friend,  and  the  grief-expelling  com¬ 
panion. 

sccimder  When  the  news  arrived  of  the  overthrow  of 
"wi-ilT  Tatar,  the  emperor  Secunder  exacted  an  oath  of 
lie  Mogul*  fidelity  from  hisomrahs,  and  marched  with  eighty 
thousand  horse,  a  great  train  of  artillery,  and 
a  number  of  elephants,  towards  the  Indus.  By¬ 
ram  thought  proper  to  shut  himself  up  in  Sir- 
hind,  and  to  provide  against  a  siege,  by-laying  in 
provisions,  and  throwing  up  new  works.  Secun- 
derencamped  before  Sirhind,  and  Byram  sent  con¬ 
tinual  letters  to  Lahore,  to  hasten  the  king  to  his 
relief.  Humaioon  accordingly  marched,  joined 
Byranv,  made  repeated  sallies  from  the  city,  and 
greatly  distressed  the  enemy  in  their  camp. 

Upon  the  last  day  of  Rigib,  when  the  young 
prince  Akbar  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  camp, 
the  Patans  drew  up  their  forces,  and  offered  bat¬ 
tle.  This  had  the  intended  effect  on  the  impe¬ 
tuous  young  prince,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  in- 
Prince  Ak-  suited.  He  accordingly  having  obtained  his  fa- 
aUtheaiMo-  filer's  permission,  drew  out  the  army.  Humai- 
gui  army.  0on  gave  the  command  of  the  right  to  Byram, 
and  the  left  to  Secunder,  which  was  composed  of 
the  troops  of  Abdulla  the  Usbeck,  Abul  Mali, 
Alla, 
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Alia,  and  Tirdi  Beg,,  who  were  to  begin  the  ac-  a.  p.1554 
tion.  He  took  post  in  person  in  the  centre,  and 
advanced  slowly  towards  the  enemy,  who  waited 
the  attack.”  The  left  wing  having  charged,  ac-  The  battle 
cording  to  the  orders -which  they  had  received;  begms' 
the  enemy  were  broke,  and  they  never  after  re¬ 
covered  from  the  confusion  into  which  they  were 
thrown.  The  action,  however,  continued  warm 
for  some  time ;  Humaioon  and  his  gallant  gene¬ 
ral  Bvram  displayed  great  conduct,  while  the 
young  prince  Akbar  distinguished  himself  with 
acts  of  personal  valour.  The  Moguls  were  so 
animated  by  the  behaviour  of  that  young  hero, 
that  they  seemed  even  to  forget  that  they  were 
mortal  men.  The  enemy  at  last  were  driven  The  Patans 
off  the  field,  with  very  great  slaughter,  and  the  "^re0r'VD 
emperdr  Secunder  fled  with  precipitation,  to  the 
mountains  of  Sewalic. 

This  victory  deoided  the  fate  of  the  empire,  The  empire 
which  fell  for  ever  from  the  Patans.  Secunder, 
the  Usbeck,  and  some  other  omrahs,  were  de-  Patans  to 
tached  to  take  possession  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  theMogali“ 
which  they  effected  without  opposition.  Hu¬ 
maioon  conferred  the  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Punjab  upon  Abul  Mali,  and  ordered 
him  to  pursue  the  fugitive  emperor.  In  the 
month  of  Ramzan  the  king  entered  Delhi  in 
triumph,  and  became  a  second  time  Emperor 
of  Hindustan.  By  rani,  to  whose  valour  and  con¬ 
duct  the  king,  in  a  great  measure,  owed  his  res¬ 
toration,  was  now  rewarded  with'  the  first  offices 
in  the  state,  ^nd  had  princely  estates  assigned  to 
him.  Tirdi  Beg  was  appointed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Delhi ;  the  superintendenev  of  Agra  was 
given  to  Secunder;  am!  Alii  Kulli  was  made  vice¬ 
roy  of  Merat  and  Simbol,  for  which  department 
he  set  out  with  a  considerable  force. 

As  Ah ul  Mali,  on  account  of  disputes  with  aUm-mm 
the  omrahs  in  his  army,  had  permitted  Secunder 
x  3  to 
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a.  d.  ipS-  to  become  daily  more  formidable,  the  king  dfs- 
Patched  his  son  Akbar,u  under  the  direction  of 
Byram,  against  him.  Mach  about  this  time  a 
man,  of  low  birth,  who  became  famous  under 
the  name  of  Kumber,  raised  a  rebellion  in  Sim- 
bol,  and,  collecting  a  great  force,  plundered  the 
provinces  between  the  rivers.  He  was,  however, 
on  the  fifth  of  the  first  Ribbi,  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  three,  defeated  and  sjain  by  Alii  Kulli, 
and  the  insurrection  totally  quashed. 
d«ad)kins  5  1°  the  evening  of  the  seventh  of  the  first  Ribbi, 

Humaioon  walked  upon"  the  terrace  of  the 
library,  and  sat  down  there  for  sometime  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fresh  air.  When  the  emperor  began  to 
descend  the  steps  of  the  stair  from  the  terrace, 
the  crier,  according  to  custom,  proclaimed  the 
time  of  prayers.  The  king,  conformable  to  the 
practice  of  religion,  stood  still  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  repeated  the  Culmaf,  then  sat  down 
upon  the  second  step  of  the  stair  till  the  procla¬ 
mation  was  ended.  When  lie  was  going  to  rise 
he  supported  himself  upon  a  staff,  which  unfort  u- 
.  nately  slipt  upon  the  marble,  and  the  king  fell 
headlong  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stair. 
He  was  taken  up  insensible,  and  laid  upon  his 
bed  ;  he  soon  recovered  his  speech,  and  the  phy¬ 
sicians  administered  all  their  art :  but  in  vain, 
for  upon  the  eleventh,  about  sunset,  his  soul  took 
her  flight  to  Paradise.  He  was  buried  in  the 
new  city,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  and  a 
noble  tomb  was  erected  over  him,  some  years  af¬ 
ter,  by  his  son  Akbar.  Humaioon  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five 
years,  both  in  Cabul  and  India. 
hu  ctarac-  The  mildness  and  benevolence  of  Humaioon 
ler-  were  excessive,  if  there  can  be  any  excess  in  vir¬ 
tues 
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toes  so  noble  as  these.  His  affection  to  his  bro*  ad.  isss- 
thers  proved  the  source  of  all  his  misfortunes; 
but  they  rewarded  him  with  ingratitude  and  con¬ 
tempt.  He  was  learned,  a  lover  of  literature, 
and  thp  generous  patron  of  the  men  of  genius 
who  flourished  in  his  time.  In  battle  he  was  va¬ 
liant  and  enterprizing:  but  the  clemency  of  his 
disposition  hindered  him  from  using  his  victories 
in  a  manner  which  suited  the  vices  of  the  times. 

Had  he  been  less  mild  and  religious,  he  would' 
have  been  a  more  successful  prince :  Had  he  been 
a  worse  man,  he  would  have  been  a  greater  mo¬ 
narch. 

Shaw  Tamasp  was  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  state  of 
his  reign  over  Persia,  when  Humaioon  died  in  death*!/11* 
Hindostan.  The  Usbecks  had  possessed  them-  Humaioon, 
selves  of  Great  Bucharia,  and  the  most  part  of 
Maver-ul-nere  Or  Transoxiana;  and  the  frontier 
provinces  beyond  the  Indus  were  subject  to  the 
family  qf  Timur,  emperors  of  Hindostan. 
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AKBAR. 


'  T  h  e  celebrated  Abul  Fazil,  the  most  elegant 
writer  of  India,  has  given  to  the  world  the 
history  of  the  renowned  Akbar*,  in  three 
volumes,  called  Akbar  Namma.  From  that 
historian  we  shall  chiefly  extract  the  most  ma¬ 
terial  transactions  of  this  reign. 

When  Humaioon  became  insensible,  after  his 
fall,  the  Mogul  chiefs  dispatched  one  Chuli  ex¬ 
press  to  Punjab,  to  acquaint  Akbar  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  which  had  befallen  his  father.  Not  many 
days  after,  the  news  of  his  father’s  death  came 
to  the  prince  at  Callajiore.  The  omrahs,  who 
were  present,  after  expressing  their  grief  for  the 
deceased,  raised  Akbar  to  the  throne,  on  the  se¬ 
cond  of  the  second  Ribbi,  in  the  year  963,  being 
then  thirteen  years  and  nine  months  old. 

Byram,  distinguished  by  the  noble  title  of 
Chan  Chanin  f,  on  the  accesion  of  Akbar,  be¬ 
came  absolute  regent,  and  had  the  whole  civil 
and  military  power  of  the  empire  in  his  hands. 
The  first  orders  issued  from  the  throne,  after  dis¬ 
patching  the  letters  of  proclamation,  were,  to 
prohibit  the  exaction  of  the  usual  present  of  mo¬ 
ney  from  the  farmers ;  to  let  all  goods  pass  toll- 
free,  and  to  prevent  the  injurious  practice  of 
pressing 

*  His  titles  at  length  were,  Shaw  Jumja,  Abul  Mczzisseiy 
Jcllal  ul  dien,  Mahommed  Akbar,  Pad  is  ha  Ghazi.  > 

+  Which  may  be  translated,  the  most  Noble  of  Nobles. 
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pressing  labourers  to  the  war.  Not  many  days  a.d.ijjj 
after  the  accession  of  Akbar,  Abul  Mali,  who  was 
■  in  great  favour  with  Htimaioon,  discovering 
some  treasonable  intentions,  was  seized  and  im¬ 
prisoned^  in  Lahore.  He,  however,  found  means, 
some  time  after,  to  escape;  and  Pulwan  Gul,  the 
chief  magistrate  to  whose  charge  he  was  commit¬ 
ted,  killed  himself,  for  fear  of  the  strict  severity 
of  the  police  under  Byram. 

The  king  led  his  army  towards  the  hills,  with  Atbarde- 
a  view  to  exterminate  the  party  of  the  Patan  cunder?' 
emperor  Secunder:  he  defeated  Secunder,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  farther  among  the  mountains, 
whither  the  imperial  army  could  not  pursue  him. 

Akbar,  in  the  mean  time,  subdued  the  country 
of  Nagracot;  received  the  Indian  prince  of  that 
province  into  favour ;  and  the  rains  coming  on, 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Jallender.  In  the  mean 
time,  Solim&n,  one  of  the  posterity  of  Timur, 
and  frequently  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Hu- 
maioon,  who  had  been  left  governor  of  Buduch- 
shan,  threw  off  his  allegiance,  set  up  for  himself, 
and  marched  against  Cabul.  That  city  was  de¬ 
fended  by  Monim,  the  tutor  of  the  young  prince 
Hakim,  the  king’s  brother.  Intelligence  of  this 
rebellion  being  brought  to  Akbar,  he  immediately 
detached  Kulli  Burlass,  Azim,  Chizer,  and  other 
omrahs,  to  succour  Monim.  Some  of  those 
chiefs  entered  Cabul,  while  others  encamped 
without,  to  harass  the  besiegers  ;  which  they 
continued  to  do  for  tlie  space  of  four  months. 

The  garrison,  in  the  mean  time,  became  to  be. 
distressed  for'provisions  ;  which  obliged  Monim 
to  consent,  that  the  chutba,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Cabul,  should  be  read  in  the  name  of  Noliman. 

The  rebel,  after  this  submission,  raised  the  siege, 
and  returned  to  Buduchshan. 

During  these  transactions  at  Cabul,  Himu,  the 
vizier  of  Mahommed,  the  Patan  emperor  of  the 
Eastern 
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a.d.  Eastern  Provinces,  advanced  towards  Agta  with 
^^5’  thirty  thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  ele¬ 
phants.  He  obliged  S'ecunder,  the  Mogul  go- 
Himutaken  vernor  of  that  city,  to  retreat  to.  Delhi.  Sadi, 
Agra,  another  general  under  Mahummud,  in  the  mean 
time,  raised  an  army,  and  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  llehib  ;  where  the  Mogul  governor 
Zeman,  with  three  thousand  horse,  crossing  the 
river,  attacked  him,  but  was  defeated,  and  car¬ 
ried  only  two  hundred  of  his  army,  alive  from 
the  field  ;  those  who  escaped  the  -sword  being 
drowned  in  the  river. 

savsnee*  to  Himu  having  taken  Agra,  marched  towards 
Dtiw,  Delhi,  where  Tirdi  commanded  for  Akbar. 
Tirdi  sent  expresses  to  all  tire  Mogul  chiefs 
around,  soliciting  succours,  and  was  joined  by 
Abdulla,  Inderani,  Kullabi,  and  others;  and 
then  he  thought  himself  in  a  condition  to  give 
the  enemy  battle,  without  waiting  for  Zeman, 
who,  with  several  other  omrahs,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  reinforcement,  was  marching  to  his  assist-  . 
which  he  ance.  Himu,  who  was  a  very  valiant  man, 
takes.  selected  three  thousand  chosen  horse,  and  some 
of  his  best  elephants,  which  he  posted  about  his 
own  person  in  the  centre ;  and  with  which  he 
charged  Tirdi  so  violently,  that  he  drove  him 
quite  off  the  field.  Himu  then  fell,  with  great 
impetuosity,  upon  the  right  wdng,  which  he 
routed,  so  that  the  flight  became  general.  This 
victory  was  so  complete,  that  in  consequence  of 
it,  the  city  immediately  surrendered,  and  Tirdi, 
flying  to  Sirhind,  left  all  the  country  open  to  the 
enemy.  Zeman,  having  received*  intelligence 
of  this  disaster,  at  Merat,  hastened  also  to  Sir- 
hind. 

The  king  The  king,  during  these  transactions,  was  at 
yirpiSuy.  Jalleiider;  and  finding  all  his  dominions,  except 
the  provinces  towards  the  heads  of  thef  Indus, 
wrested  from  him,  was  greatly  affected  with  the 
news 
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news  of  Hirnu’s  success.  He  called  tohimByram,  a.  d.  1555. 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  honourable  title  of 
the  noble  Baba*.  He  told  that  able  man,  that 
he  reposed  his  whole  trust  in  his  prudence  and 
good  conduct,  in  this  perilous  situation  of  affairs, 
and  desired  that  he  might  take  whatever  measures 
he  thought  most  conducive  to  retrieve  his  af¬ 
fairs.  He,  at  the  same  time,  assured  Byram,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  woukfgive.no 
attention  to  any  malicious  insinuations  which 
might  be  suggested  to  the  royal  ear  by  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  young  prince  having  thus  expressed 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  soul  to  Bj'ram,  he 
made  him  swear,  by  the  soul  of  his  father  Hu- 
maioon,  and  by  the  head  of  his  own  son,  that 
he  would  be  faithful  to  the  great  trust  which 
was  now  reposed  in  him.  A  council  of  war  was 
immediately  called,  in  which  Byram  presided. 

The  majority  of  tjre  omrahs  were  of  opinion, 
that  as  the  enemy  consisted  of  above  a  hundred 
thousand  horse,  while  the  royal  army  scarce 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand,  it  would  be  most 
prudent  to  retreat  to  Cabul.  Byram  strenuously 
opposed  this  measure,  and  was  almost  singular  in 
his  opinion,  which  was  to  give  battle  instantly 
to  the-enemy.  The  young  king  joined  By  ram’s 
sentiments  with  so' much  warmth  and  gallant 
anxiety,  that  the  chiefs  cried  out,  in  rapture, 
that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  at  his  service. 

Immediately  hostilities  being  resolved  upon,  The  king 
Cliizer  Chan,  who  was  married  to  the  king’s  ''’aa^tes 
aunt,  the.  sultana  Gulb&din,  was  appointed  go-  Himu. 
vernor  of  Lafiore,  to  act  against  Secunder;  while 
the  king  himself  prepared  in  person  to  chastise 
Himu.  He  marched  to  Sirhind,  and  was  there 
joined  by  his  defeated  omrahs,  who  had  assem¬ 
bled  at  that  place.  The  king  being  out  one 
■  day 
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a.d.  tjjA  day  at  the  diversion  of  hawking,  Byratn  call- 
erl  Tirdi  to  his  tent,  and  ordered  him  td  be  be- 
headed  for  abandoning  Delhi,  where  he  might 
have  defended  himself,  and  for  other  unmilitary 
crimes,  with  which  he  was  justly  charged.  When 
Akbar  returned,  Byram  waited  upon  him,  and 
informed  him  of  what  he  had  done  :  he  excused 
himself  for  not  acquainting  the  king  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  by  insinuating  that  be  was  certain  his 
royal  clemency  was  so  great,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Tirdi’s  crimes,  be  would  have  forgiven  him; 
which,  at  such  a  time,  would  be  attended  with 
very  dangerous  consequences,  as  the  hopes  of 
the  Moguls  rested  upon  every  individual’s  strict 
performance  of  duty.  He  affirmed,  that  negli¬ 
gence  was,  in  such  a  critical  situation,  as  great  a 
crime  as  treason,  and  ought  to  meet  with  an 
equal  punishment.  But  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
desert  should  meet,  with  reward  ;  for  a  danger¬ 
ous  crisis  is  the  season  of  strict  justice  in  both 
respects.  Without  his  reward,  the  soldier  be* 
comes  languid  and  discontented ;  when  he  fears 
no  punishment,  he  is  negligent  and  insolent. 

The  king  saw  into  the  propriety  of  the  measure, 
but  he  shuddered  at  the  inhumanity  of  the  pu¬ 
nishment.  He,  however,  thanked  Bvram  for 
the  service  which  he  had  done  him  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  though  the  policy  of  that  minister  was  se¬ 
vere,  it  had  the  intended  effect  among  the  om- 
vahs.  They  saw  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope, 
and  every  thing  to  fear,  from  faction  and  bad 
behaviour;  and,  therefore,  they  became  very 
obedient  to  the  orders  of  Byram. 

Marche*  The  king  soon  after  marched  from  Sirhind  to- 

ga;*!'ds  '  wards  Delhi,  detaching  Secunder,  Abdulla,  In- 
devani,  Lai  Sultan,  Mudjcnu,  and  others,  under 
the  command  of  the  gallant  Zeman,  who  had 
been  created  captain  general,  some  miles?  in  his 
front.  Hihia,  who  had  assumed  the  flitle  of 

'  Raja, 
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Raja,  in  Delhi,  having  attached  Sadi,  and  other  a.d.  1556. 
Afghan  omrahs  to  his  interest,  marched  out  of 
that  city  with  all  his  force's  ;  which  by  the  lowest 
computation,  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand 
horse,  besides  elephants  and  infantry,  with  a 
great  train  of  artillery.  He  detached,  in  front, 
a  great  body  of  Afghans,  with  some  artillery, 
which  falling  in  with  the  Mogul  captain  general, 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  their  guns, 
which  proved  a  signal  advantage  to  the  king. 

Himu  having  arrived  at  Panniput,  heard  that  the 
king  was  advancing  very  near  him.  He  divided 
his  elephants,  in  which  he  greatly  confided, 
among  his  principal  officers. 

In  the  morning  of  the  second  pf  Mohirrim,  a  general 
964,  the  captain  general,  who  had  been,  by  that  action- 
time,  joined  by  the  whole  army  except  a  few, 
who  remained  to  guard  the  king,  drew  up  in  or¬ 
der  of  battle,  and  waited  the  attack.  Himu  be¬ 
gan  the  action  with  his  elephants,  in  hopes  of 
frightening  the  Mogul  cavalry,  who  were  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  those  enormous  animals.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  found  that  he  was  deceived.  The  Mogul 
cliiefs,  either  from  a  fear  of  the  fate  of  Tirdi,  or 
from  a  nobler  cause,  their  own  valout,  attacked 
Himu  with  such  resolution,  after  he  had  penetra¬ 
ted  the  centre  of  their  army,  where  Zemarf  com¬ 
manded,  that  the  elephants,  galled  with  lances, 
arrows  and  javelins,  became  quite  outrageous, 
and  submitted  no  longer  to  command,  fell  back 
and  disordered  the  Patan  ranks.  Himu,  who 
rode  a  prodigious  elephant)  still  continued  the 
action  with  gfeat  vigour,  at  the  headof  four  thou¬ 
sand  horse,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Moguls  ;  be¬ 
ing  at  last  pierced  through  the  eye  with  an  ar¬ 
row;  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  fearing  ,  that 
his  svound  was  mortal,  forsook  him.  But  that  va¬ 
liant  mtn  drew  the  eye  out  of  thesocket  with  the 
-  r  arrow; 
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J- arrow;  and,  in  that  terrible  condition,  continu¬ 
ed  the  fight  with  unequalled  resolution  and  cou¬ 
rage.  He  encouraged' the  few  who  remained  bjr, 
his  side,  and  advanced  through  a  bloody  path 
which  his  weapons  made  ;  till  a  chief,  called  Kulli, 
stretched  his  spear  to  kill  the  driver  of  Himu's 
elephant  ;  that  timorous  wretch,  to  save  his  own 
life,  pointed  to  Hi  mu,  and  addressing  him,  by 
name,  said  he  "would  carry  him  whithersoever 
he  pleased.  Kulli  immediately  surrounded  him 
with  a  body  of  horse,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to. 
Akbar,  whom  By  ram,  as  upon  him  rested  the 
hopes  of  all,  detained  in  the  rear. 

When  the  unfortunate  Himu  was  brought  into 
the  presence,  almost  expiring  with  his  wounds, 
Byram  told  the  king,  that  it  would  be  a  merito¬ 
rious  action  in  him,  to  kill  that  brave  infidel 
with  his  own  hand.  Akbar,  iu  compliance  to 
the  advice  of  his  tutor,  drew  his  sword,  but  only 
gently  touched  the  head  of  the  captive,  bursting 
into  tears  of  compassion.  Bvram,  looking 
sternly  upon  the  king,  insinuated,  that  the  ill- 
timed  clemency  of.his  family  was  the  source  of 
all  their  misfortunes,  and  with  one  stroke  of  the 
sabre  severed  Hinrn's  head  from  his  body. 

Akbar  took,  in  this  action,  fifteen  hundred 
elephants,  and  all  the  artillery  of  the  enemy.  He 
immediately  marched  from  the  field,  and  took 
possession  of  Delhi.  From  that  city,  he  dis¬ 
patched  Pier  Malmmmud,  manager  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  of  By  ram,  towards  Mewat,  to  seize 
the  treasure  of  Himu,  which  was  deposited  in 
that  place.  This  service  was  accomplished 
with  some  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Moguls ;  and 
the  empire,  in  a  great  measure,  returned  to  its 
former  tranquillity. 

!  Hussein,  the  grandson  of  the  celebratecl  Ismaiel 
Suffivi,  advanced  this  year,  by  the  orders  of  his 
2  ‘  uncle 


uncle  Tamasp,:  emperor  of  Persia,  and  laid  siege  a.  n. 
to  Kandahar.  After  a  sharp  engagement  before 
the  walls,  with  Mahumihud  of  Kandahar,  who 
commanded  in  the  place,  as  deputy  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  Byram,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Chizer,  the  Mogul  general  in  the 
north-west  provinces,  was,  at  the  same  time,  de¬ 
feated  by  Secunder,  the  fugitive  Patan  emperor, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  Lahore. 

Akbar,  having  received  intelligence  of  this  xhek!ng 
double  disaster,  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  marches  to- 
marched  towards,  the  Indus.  Secunder,  who  had  jib!  s  Pun* 
advanced  as  far  as  Callanore,  retreated  upon 
the  king’s  approach,  to  the  fort  of  Mancot, 
which  had  been  built  by  Selim,  the  late  emperor. 

Akbar  besieged  Secunder  in  that  fortress  for  the 
space  of  six  months:  he  then  began  to  treat 
about  surrendering  the  place  upon  conditions ; 
and  Chan  Azim  being  sent  into  the  fort  to  settle 
•the  terms  of  capitulation,  Secunder  proposed 
to  that  chief,  to  give  his  son,  as  a  hostage  to  the 
king,  for  his  future  obedience,  if  he  himself 
should  be  permitted  to  retire  to  Bengal.  This 
being  granted,  on  the  part  of  Akbar,  Rhiman, 
the  son  of  Secunder,  was,  in  the  month  of  Ram¬ 
zan  §6 4,  brought  to  the  king,  with  presents,  . 
consisting  chiefly  of  elephants.  Secuuder  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  Bengal,  and  Mancot  was 
delivered  up  to  Akbar.  The  king  left  a  trusty 
governor  in  the  place,  and  proceeded  to  Lahore. 

Byram,  the  regent,  being  privately  disgusted  Bv)..m 
at  favours  which  the  king  had  conferred  upon  gused. 
some  persons!  whom  he  suspected  to  be  enemies 
to  himself,  for  some  days  refused  to  come  to  the: 
royal  presence.  The  king,  in  the  mean  time, 
happened  to  amuse  himself  with  an  elephant  fight, 
and  the  outrageous  animals  chanced  to  run  over 
the  tentjj  of  Bytam.  The  minister  immediately 
suspected  that  this  was  done  designedly  by  the 
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a.d.  king,  and  he  sent  to  acquaint  him,  “  That  he 
was  sorry  to  see  that  he  had  disobliged  the  king : 
but  that,  if  he  deserved  Akbar’s  dislike,  he  -would 
be  glad  to  know  the  crime  he  had  committed, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  make  his  ex¬ 
cuse,  and  then  retire  for  ever  from  the  presence.” 
The  king  was  touched  with  an  imputation  which 
his  soul  abhorred;  but  he  condescended  to  ac¬ 
quaint  By  ram,  that  the  circumstance,  from 
which  his  ungenerous  suspicions  arose,  was  a 
mere  accident.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  minister,  who  still  continued  to  suspect  that 
the  king’s  mind  was  estranged  from  him. 

H“  yindic-  The  king,  soon  after  this  transaction,  marched 
tiveduposi-  fr()m  Lahore  to  Delhi.  Chaja  Callan,  who  was 
proud  of  the  dignity  of  the  Mogul  family,  of 
which  he  was  descended,  and  of  the  signal  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  king,  set 
himself  up  to  oppose  Byramin  his  administration. 
That  vindictive  minister,  to  get  rid  of  his  anta¬ 
gonist,  condemned  him  to  death  upon  very 
slight  pretences,  which  raised  great  commotions 
among  the  omrahs.  The  king  also  expressed  his 
dislike  of  this  violent  proceeding ;  for  the  whole 
had  been  done  without  his  orders. 

Breach  be.  Upon  this  occasion  high  words  arose  between 
tween  him  the  king  and  his  minister;  and  the  former,  in  a 
j£fg'he  few  days,  set  out  for  Agra.  Though  the  king 
did  not  discover  to  any  man  what  had  passed  be 
tween  him  aud  Byram,  the  cause  of  his  journey 
was  no  secret  at  court.  The  people  sided  with 
their  young  king  in  the  quarrel,  and  the  power 
of  the  minister  began  to  decline  visibly  every  day. 
The  enraged  Byram,  in  the  mean  time,  endea¬ 
voured  to  recover  his  authority  by  rigour  and  se¬ 
verity. 

5£mm-h“  Much  about  this  time,  Pier  Mahummud,  who 
lcncc  of  had  been  formerly  a  retainer  of  By  ram^vas,  on 
hummed*  account  of  his  great  abilities,  preferred  to  the 

high 


trigh  office  of  tutor  to  the  king.  He  soon  en¬ 
grossed  a  considerable  share  of.  the  king’s  favour; 
and  the  pride  of  advancement  began  to  swell  in 
his  heart.  He  used  often  to  make  the  nobles, 
who  attended  his  levee,  to  wait  whole  hours, 
and,  at  last,  to  send  them  a  message  that  he  could 
hot  see  them ;  which,  insolent  behaviour  gave 
great  offence  to  many.  Byram  himself  was  lit¬ 
tle  better  treated,  one  day,  by  Mahummud;  and 
he  took  it  so  much  amiss,  that,  by  virtue  of  his 
own  authority,  he  sent  the  tutor-prisoner  to  Bi- 
ana  ;  from  thence  he  banished  him  to  Guzerat, 
and  there  shipped  him  off  for  Mecca  to  prose¬ 
cute  his  devotion. 


32,1 
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The  king  was  highly  offended  at  this  proceed-  The  king 
ing,  as  it  seemed  to  debar  him  from  even  the  li-  offeIlds^ 
berty  of  disposing  of  his  own  private  favours.  The 
artful  minister,  perceiving  Akbar’s  rage,  pro¬ 
jected  an  expedition  against,  Gualier,  to  divert 
his  attention  to  another  object.  That  fortress 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  Bibil,  one  of  the 
slaves  of  the  ■emperor  Selim,  the  son  of  Shere, 
who  held  it  for  Mahummud,  the  late  emperor  of 
Delhi,  who  still  kept  up  the  imperial  title  in  Ben¬ 
gal.  Bibil,  hearing  of  Akbar’s  design  against 
him,  wrote  to  Ram  Shaw,  a  descendant  of  the 
great  Raja  Man  Singh,  that  as  his  ancestors  had 
■been  masters  of  Gualier,  and  as  he  did  not  think 
himself  capable  to  hold  out  the  place  against  the 
king,  he  would  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the 
Raja  for- a  reasonable  sum. 

llam  Shaw,  glad  of  the  offer,  immediately  Gunter  do 
moved  towards  the  fort :  but  Kika.  who  possess-  Iivcred 
ed  an  estate  from  the  king-  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gualier,  raised, all  his  vassals,  and  attack¬ 
ing  the  Indian  prince,  defeated  and  drove  him 
into  the  dominions  of  Rana.  Kika,  immediately 
after  tllis  victory,  returned  and  invested  the  for¬ 
tress.  ..  .pibil,  seeing  himself  thus  besieged,  made 

vol.  11.  y  overtures 
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a.d.  ijs6-  overtures  of  capitulation.  The  king  being  in- 
formed  of  this  circumstance,  ordered  one  of  his 
officers,  with  a  detachment,  to  give  JBrbil  the 
terms  lie  required,  and  to  seize  upon- the  fort¬ 
ress.  The  traitor  accordingly,  being  gratified 
with  some  money  and  a  promise  of  future  favour, 
delivered  up  the  important  castle  of  Gualier. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  Mogul  cap¬ 
tain-general,  the  noble  Zeman,  to  wipe  off  some 
aspersions  under  which  he  lay,  exerted  himself  in 
a  particular  manner  in  the  king's  service  ;  for  he 
subdued  all  the  provinces  near  Jionpoor  and  Be- 
naris,  which  till  then  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Patan  dynasty. 

•  Transac-  Mahommcd  Ghori,  the  brother  of  the  famous 
court.'"1  Phul,  who  having  been  firmly  attached  to  the 
Mogul  interest,  during  the  late  supremacy  of 
the  Patans,  had  fled  to  Guzerat,  this  year  re¬ 
turned  to  court  with  his  family,  and  was  very  fa¬ 
vourably  received  by  the  king,  who  ordered  By¬ 
ram  to  provide  for  him  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  dignity.  Ghori,  trusting  too  much  to  the 
king’s  authority,  neglected  to  pay  that  court  to 
the  minister  which  that  haughty  though  able 
man  expected:  Byram  therefore  took  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  to  avoid  to  serve  Ghori,  and  made 
things  so  very  disagreeable  to  him,  that  he  left 
the  court,  and  retired  to  his  old  family  residence 
at  Gualier.  This  being  represented  to  the  king, 
revived  his  former  discontent  against  Byram. 
The  artful  regent  soon  observed  a  visible  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  countenance  of  his  sovereign.  He 
therefore  formed  an  expedition  against  Malaya, 
to  turn  the  king’s  active  mind  from  the  private 
politics  of  the  court.  By  ram  accordingly  called 
Bahadur,  the  brother  of  the  captain-general  Ze- 
man,  from  the  province  of  Debalpoor,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  army  destinefl  to  act 
i  against 
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against  Baz  Bahadur,  the  Patau  prince  of  Ma-  a.  d.  15,57. 
lava. 

The  king,  much  about  this  time,  went  out  Akbar  vi- 
upon  a  hunting  party,  and  made  a  progress  as  sits  Delhi' 
far  as  §ecundra,  within  forty  miles  of  Delhi,  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers.  Mahim,  his  foster-brother,  join¬ 
ed  him  there,  and  told  him,  that  his  mother  was 
extremely  ill  at  Delhi,  and  was  very  desirous  to 
see  the  king.  He  immediately  set  out  for  Delhi, 
and  the  noble  Ahmed,,  a  native  of  Neishapoor, 
an  omrah  of  five  thousand,  who  then  command¬ 
ed  in  the  city,  came  out  to  meet  Akbar  with  pre¬ 
sents:  that  omrah  was  in  great  perplexity  how  to 
act.  He  was  assured,  that  Byram  would  impute 
the  king’s  journey  to  Delhi  to  his  intrigues, 
and  would  not  fail  to  get  rid  of  him,  as  he  had 
done  of  Musa  Beg,  a  chief,  whom,  under  a  like 
pretext,  he  found  means  to  remote ;  he  there- 
fore  acquainted  the  king  of  his  apprehensions, 
and  begged  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  king  was  very  much 
affected  upon  hearing  this  request,  by  observing 
how  formidable  the  power  of  his  minister  was 
become  to  all  his  friends;  but  after  , he  had  con¬ 
sidered  the  many  obligations  under  which  he  and 
his  family  lay  .to  that  able  man,  he  could  not 
think  of  removing  him  :  to  lessen,  however,  in 
some  measure,  the  apprehensions  of  Ahmed,  the 
king  wrote  to  the  regent  that  he  had,  of  his  own 
accord,  proceeded  to  Delhi,  and  not  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  any  person,  but  merely  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  mother;  that  therefore  a  letter 
from  him  tb  appease  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  apprehensive  of  his  displeasure,  would  be 
extremely  necessary.  Byram  returned  for  an¬ 
swer,  that  “  he  should  never  entertain  resent¬ 
ment  against  any  whom  the  king  was  pleased  to 
honoui-  with  his  favour.  ” .  He  moreover  sent  Ma- 
homnipd  Seistamand  Tirdi  Beg  to  Delhi,  with 
y  2  assurances 
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a.d.i ssi-  assurances  of  his  loyalty  and  implicit  obedience 
to  the  king’s  royal  pleasure. 

a  faction  In  the  mean  time,  Ahmed,  finding  the  king 
ram  to* the"  disposed  to  protect  him,  and  to  hear  accusations 
kng-  against  Byram,  gave  a  loose  to  his  tongue  one 
day  in  public  against  that  minister.  He  was 
joined  by  the  whole  court,  whom  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  attached  to  his  interest.  In  short,  so  many 
crimes  were  alleged  against  Byram,  particularly 
his  designs  in  favour  of  Abul  Casim,  the  son  of 
the  prince  Camiran,  the  king’s  cousm-german, 
that  Akbar  was  alarmed,  and  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  curtail  the  regent’s  authority.  .  When, 
therefore,  Mahommed  and  Tirdi  B eg  arrived, 
instead  of  being  admitted  to  an  audience,  they 
were  immediately  imprisoned. 

Ion” aT"  "Idds  breach  between  the  king  and  Byram  is 

court,  related  with  other  particulars  by  the  celebrated 
historian  Abul  Fazil.  One  day(at  Agra,  says  that 
great  man,  one  of  the  king’s  elephants  in  the  rut¬ 
ting  season,  attacked  an  elephant  of  By  ram’s  and 
killed  him.  Byram,  for  this  offence,  command¬ 
ed  that  the  keeper  of  the  royal  elephants  should 
be  put  to  death,  without  giving  any  notice  to 
.  the  emperor.  Akbar  was  greatly  displeased  with 
this  piece  of  cruelty,  especially  when  he  found 
that  the  poor  man  was  innocent,  having  lost  all 
his  command  over  the  outrageous  animal.  Soon, 
after,  continues  Abul  Fazil,  as  By raui  was  taking 
his  pleasure  in  a  barge  on  the  river,  one  of  the 
elephants,  which  had  been  carried  down  to  the 
■water,  run  furiously  against  the  barge,  and  had 
almost  sunk  it,  before,  by  the  uncommon  efforts 
of  the  rider,  lie  was  brought  to  obedience.  The 
minister,  naturally  of  a  suspicious  and  unfor¬ 
giving  temper,  imagined  that  these  were  actually 
plots  laid  against  his  life;  and  he  publicly  peti- 
tioned  the  king  to  punish  the  rider  of  the  elephant. 


The  king,  to  appease  Byrain,  and  to  remove  all  a.d.i.^8. 
suspicions,  ordered  that  tjie  elephant-rider  should 
be  sent  to  lvim,  to  be  punished  at  discretion.  But 
Byram,  either  to  make  an  example  to  others,  or 
to  gratify  his  resentment  against  the  innocent 
man,  who  might  even  be  said  to  have  saved  his 
life,  ordered  him  also  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  king  was  highly  incensed  by  these  two  in¬ 
stances  of  Byram’s  presumption  and  cruelty.. 

His  displeasure  became  visible  to  the  court;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  many,  who  made  it  their 
business,  by  private  insinuations,  to  increase  his 
resentment.  The  king,  at  length,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  depriving  Byram  of  the  reins  of  - 

government,  which  .required  some  delicacy  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs.  Some  authors  men¬ 
tion  a  scheme  suggested  to  Akbar  by  his  nurse*, 
upon  this  occasion,  to  get  possession  of  the  seals, 
which  were  in  Byram’s  possession.  They  also  say, 
that  she  discovered  to  him  that  minister’s  design 
to  confine  him,  which  she  liadaccidentally  heard, 
in  a  conversation  between  Byram  and  the  queen- 
mother.  This,  say  they,  was  the  .circumstance 
that  determined  Akbar  to  leave  Agra.  Abul 
Fazil  mentions  nothing  of  this  affair ;  for  that  . 
historian  informs  us,  with  great  probability,  that 
the  whole  was  concerted  between  the  two  om- 
rabs,  Adam  and  Mahim  Aniga,  on  the  part  of 
the  young  king,  who  now  began  to  be  tired  of 
a  tutor,  and  thought  he  was  capable  of  acting 
for  himself.  But  to  return  from  this  digres¬ 
sion.  t  ■ 

When  it  became  public  that  the  deputies  from  Byram  dii- 
Byram  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  king,  every  erai:ed' 
body  predicted  the  ruin  of  the  minister,  and 
endeavoured  to  shake  him  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

v  3  They 


J 

*  This  was  the  that  the  king  went  to  visit  at  Delhi, 
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a  d.  r.«8.  They  flocked  daily,  to  Akbar  by  hundreds  to 
Delhi.  That  young  prince  immediately  issued 
a  proclamation  throughout  the  empire,  that  he 
had  taken  tire  administration  upon  himself,  and 
that  henceforth  no  orders,  but  his  own, “should 
be  obeyed,  Byram  being  dismissed  from  the  re* 
gency. 

Mali  in-  Mali,  the  great,  favourite  of  the  emperor  Hu- 
^^Cashr-maioon,  who  had  been  confined  in  Lahore,  hav¬ 
ing  before  this  time  found  means  to  escape,  went 
to  Cumal  the  Gicker,  and  engaged  him  in  au 
expedition  against  Cashmire  ;  but  they  were  de- 
fcned'1'"  feated  with  great  slaughter.  Mali  flying  to  De- 
cae’  balpoor,  joined  himself  with  Bahadur,  of  Seis- 
tan,  who  commanded  in  that  province  on  the 
part  of  Akbar,  and  stirred  him  up  to  rebel  :  but 
-  Bahadur,  repenting  of  his  resolution,  a  quarrel 
ensued  between  them,  and  Mali  was  driven  to¬ 
wards  the  Indus.  From  the  banks  of  that  river 
he  fled  to  Guzerat,  and  from  thence  to  Jion- 
poor,  from  whence  the  captaiu-general  Zeman, 
taken  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Agra.  He  was  condemned 
confined.  tQ  perptgua]  imprisonment  in  the  fort  of  Biatia. 
various  By  ram,  finding  that  he  had  no  farther  hopes 

Pyramf  from  the  king,  began  to  form  a  resolution  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Malava,  to  reduce  that  country,  and  found 
an  independent  kingdom.  To  accomplish  his 
purpose,  he  proceeded  to  Biana,  and  called  Ba¬ 
hadur  and  other  ornrahs,  who  had  been  sent  upon 
the  expedition  to  Malava  before  him.  But  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  was  deserted  by  those  chiefs,  in 
whom  he  placed  his  greatest  confidence,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  despair  of  succeeding  in  that  enterprize. 
He,  therefore,  released  Mali  from  his  confine¬ 
ment,  intending  by  hij  assistance,  and  that  of  the 
captain-general,  who  commanded  at  Jionpoor, 
to  attack  the  Patans  of  Bengal,  and  to  fix  himself 
in  that  kingdom.  But  before  he  had  proceeded 
piany  days  on  this  scheme,  he  changed  his  reso- 
.  ■  Jutiop, 
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lution,  and  took  the  way  of  Nagore,  with  a  tie-  a  d.  1558. 
sign  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  upon  which, 

Bahadur,  Kika,  and  nian$  other  omrahs,  who  had  - 
determined  to  follow  his  fortunes,  took  leave  of 
him.  JBnt  so  irresolute  was  the  unfortunate  By-  Hisirreso- 
ram  become,  at  a  time,  too,  when  firmness,  con-  li;te  beha* 
stancy,  and  perseverance  were  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  that,  like  a  person  infatuated,  he  had  no 
sooner  reached  Nagore,  after  having  lost  all  his 
friends,  than  he  changed  again  Ids  resolution  of  . 
going  to  Mecca,  and  began  to  assemble  troops, 
with  a  view  to  conquer  the  province  of  the  live 
rivers,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Punjab. 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  new  The  ldngV 
scheme  of  Byram,  he  sent  the  noble  Shusvini,  ”“?ase  to- 
his  own  preceptor,  with  a  message  to  him  to  the 
following  purpose:  “  Till  now  our  mind  has 
been  taken  up  with  our  education,  and  the 
amusements  of  youth,  and  it  was  our  royal  plea-  - 
sure,  thaty-ou  should  be  responsible  for  our  em¬ 
pire.  But  as  it  is  now  our  intention  to  govern 
our  people,  by  our  own  judgment  and  pleasure, 

Jet  our  well-wisher  contract  his  skirts  from  the 
business  of  the  world,  and  retire  to  Mecca,  with¬ 
out  thirsting  after  vanitj7  and  ambition.”  - 

Byram,  upon  receiving  this  letter,  professed  He'resoivet 
passive  obedience,  and  sent  bis  ensigns  of  state,  Mf°ca*° 
elephants,  banners,  and  drums,  by  the  hand  of 
Hussein  Kulli,  to  the  king.  He  then  returned  to 
Nagore,  to  prepare  for  Mecca,  being  now  aban¬ 
doned  by  all  his  friends,  except  Willi  Beg,  Ismaiel 
Kulli,  Shaw  Kulli,  Hassen  Gadda,  and  Chaja 
Muziffer,  the  rest  having  joined  the  king. 

Among  the  latter,  was  the  famous  Mali,  who, 
coining  up  to  Akbar,  when  hunting,  neglected 
to  dismount,  when  he  made  his  obeisance,  for 
which  lie  was  immediately  confined. 

Byram  having  proceeded  on  his  pilgrimage  as 
far  as  J^ickanere,  repented  of  his  resolution,  and  thn^u- 
v  4  returned  vics  forcci 
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A.p.j J59-  returned  again  to  Nagore,  where  he  began  to  as-> 
semble  troops.  The  king  being  informed  of  that 
proceeding,  marched  to  Jidger.  Pier  Mahum* 
mud,  being  now  returned  from  his  banishment, 
to  which  he  had  been  condemned  by  Byram,  was 
thought  a  proper  person  to  carry  an  the  war 
against  him.  He  was  accordingly  dignified  with 
titles  by  the  king,  and  sent  with  an  army  towards 
Nagore.  The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  returned 
to  Delhi,  and  sent  orders  to  Monim,  the  gor 
vernor  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  to  repair  to 
court. 

He  returns  Byram,  upon  the  approach  of  Pier  Mahum- 

fun^b*  m u d ,  set  out  for  Punjab,  and  was  closely  pursued 
by  that  omrah.  When  he  arrived  at  the  fort  of 
Tibberhind,  he  threw  all  his  baggage  into  that 
place,  which  was  commanded  by  one  of  his  adr 
herents,  by  name  Shere ;  but  this  traitor  no 
sooner  had-  got  Byram’s  effects  into  the  place, 
than  he  began  to  reckon  upon  them  as  his  own, 
and  turned  out  the  guard  which  the  unfortunate 
minister  had  sent  to  take  charge  of  his  baggage. 
Byram  set  out  from  thence  for  Debalpoor,  which 
was  then  governed  by  one  of  his  old  friends, 
Mahommed  the  Usbeck.  When  he  came  near 
the  place,  he  sent  his  secretary,  Muziffer  Ali,  to 
wait  upon  him  ;  but  that  ungrateful  man,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  affronted  at  Byram’s  request,  con¬ 
fined  the  secretary,  and  sent  him  to  the  king. 
Byram,  who  had  conceived  great  hopes  from  his 
friendship,  was  astonished  at  a  behaviour  so  com¬ 
mon  to  men  in  adversity,  and  set  .out,  in  great 
perturbation  of  mind,  towards  Jallender. 

I>eff.atcd.  The  king  had,  by  this  time,  recalled  Pier  Ma- 
liummud,  and  appointed  Azim  to  reduce  Punjab, 
and  to  quell  tile  rebellion  of  Byram.  Azim 
coming  up  soon  after  with  Byram,  at  Matchiwar-  - 
rah,  a  battle  ensued,  which  was  maintained  with 
great  bravery  on  both  sides  ;  Azim’s  line  being 
'  ’  broke 
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broke  by  the  enemy :  but  at  length,  several  of  a.  d.  1560. 
Uvram’s  principal  officers  being  killed,  he  was 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  mountains  of 
Sewalic.  After  this  victory,  the  king  appointed 
Chaja  .Ilirrivi  to  the  government  of  Delhi,  by 
the  title  of  the  noble  Asaph,  and  marched  in  per¬ 
son  to  Lahore.  When  Akbar  had  reached  Lud- 
hana,  Monim  met  him  on  his  way  from  Cabul, 
and  being  graciously  received,  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Jirst  of  the:  nobles,  and  made 
prime  minister  of  the  empire. 

The  king’s  army  having  advanced  near  the  TheKng 
mountains  of  Sewalic,  a  detachment  of  light  horse 
entered  the  hills,  where  the  Zemindars  of  that  mountains; 
country  had  convened  in  support  of  Byram  to 
guard  the  passes  ;  but  they  were  driven  from  post 
to  post :  upon  which  By  ram,  in  great  distress, 
sent  his  slave  Jemmal  to  the  presence,  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  unfortunate  situation,  and  to  implore 
-the  king’s  mercy.  Akbar  immediately  dispatch-  Byr»m sat¬ 
ed  the  omrah  Abdulla,  a  native  of  Sultari-poor,  miu- 
with  assurances  of  his  clemency,  and  to  bring  the 
unhappy  Byram  to  court.  Accordingly,  in  the 
month  of  the  second  Ribbi,  lie  was  received,  at 
some  distance  from  the  camp,  by  a  considerable 
number  of  chiefs,  whom  the. king  had  ordered  to’ 
meet  him.  He  was  brought  into  the  presence 
with  every  possible  mark  of  favour  and  distinction. 

When  be  appeared  within  sight  of  the  king,  he 
hung  his  turban  round  his  neck,  and  suddenly 
advancing,  threw  himself,  in  tears,  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  The  king  instantlystretched  forth 
his  hand,  ordered  him  to  rise,  and  placed  him  in 
his  former  station  at  the  head  of  the  omrahs. 

To  dispel  at  once  his  uneasiness  and  grief,  the 
king  honoured  him  with  a  splendid  dress,  and 
spoke;  to  him  after  the  following  manner  p  “If 
the  lord  By  ram  loves  a  military  life,  he  shall  have 
the  government  of  Calpe  and  Chinderi,  in  which 
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A.p.  ij<o.  lie  may  exercise  his  martial  genius  :  if  he  chooses 
^5^5'  rather  to  remain  at  court,  our  favour  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  the  great  benefactor  of  our  family: 
but  should  devotion  engage  the  soul  of  Byram  to 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  shall,  be  es¬ 
corted  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  dignity.”  By- 
ram  rcpl'efl  :  “  The  royal  confidence  and  friend- 
m"geFt<fn  ship  for  me  must  be  now  diminished  ;  nay,  they 
Mecca.  are  past  the  hopes  of  recovery:  Why  then 
should  I  remain  in  the  presence  ?  The  clemency 
of  the  king  is  enough  for  me.  and  his  forgive¬ 
ness  for  my  late  errors,  a  sufficient  reward  for 
my  former  services.  Let  then  the  unfortunate 
Byram  turn  his  face  from  this  world  to  another, 
and  pursue  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  ”  The  king 
assented  to  his  request,  and  ordered  a  proper  re¬ 
tinue  for  him,  with  .50,000  rupees  a  year  to  sup¬ 
port  his  dignity.  Byram  soon  after  took  leave 
of  the  king,  who,  with  a  few  attendants,  left  the 
camp,  and  went  to  Agra. 

Take*  the  Byram  took  the  way  of  Guzerat,  with  an  in- 
rrLofGu'  tention  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Mecca.  When  he 
arrived  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital  of  Guzerat, 
which  was  then  governed  by  Mussi,  an  omrah  of 
the  Afghan  imperial  family  of  Lodi,  on  the  part 
of  Actemad,  sovereign  of  the  country,  he  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  Mubarick  Lohani,  whose  father,  in  thp 
battle  with  Ilimu,  By  ram  hadkilled.  The  wretch 
pretended  to  embrace  the  unsuspecting  Byram, 
drew  a  dagger,  and  basely  stabbed  him  to  thp 
heart.  A  mob  of  Afghans  fell  immediately  upon 
Byram’s  retinue,  and  plundered  them.  This 
murder  happened  on  the  24th  of  tire  first  Jem- 
mad,  in  the  9 6' 8th  of  the  Higerah. 

Akbar  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  968,  the  empe- 
ror  appointed  Adam  and  his  favourite  tutor  Pier 
against  Mahiunmud  to  command  an  army  destined  for 
Maiava.  ^  COiKjViest-  0f  Malava.  Baz  Bahadur,. in  whose 
hands  that  country  was  then,  spent  his  tune  in 
luxurious 


luxurious  pleasures  at  Saringpoor,  when  he  was  a.d.ij6o. 
informed  of  the  expedition  which  the  Moguls  me- 
ditated  against  him  :  but  the  enemy  had  advan¬ 
ced  within  twenty  miles  of  his  capital,  before  he 
could  prevail  with  himself  to  quit  the  pillows  of 
indolence ;  and  then,  in  the  best  manner  the  time 
and  his  own  confusion  would  permit,  Ire  prepared 
for  action.  But  the  brave  Moguls,  upon  the  first 
onset,  shook  his  order  of  battle,  and  sent  him 
with  streaming  eyes  and  a  broken  heart  towards 
Burhanpoor. 

Adam,  after  the  victoiy,  distributed  the  spoil  nicking 
and  the  governments  of  Malava  among  his  fol- 
lowers,  reserving  the  treasure,  royal  ensigns,  treasonable 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Haram,  for  himself  He  sent  “tenuons* 
nothing  except  a  few  elephants  to’the  king,  of 
what  was  custonraiy  on  those  occasions.  Akbar, 
fearing  from  this  behaviour,  that  he  entertained 
treasonable  intensions,  put  the  royal  standard  in 
motion  towards  him.  When  the  imperial  ensigns 
appeared  before  Sbakeran,  the  governor  of  that 
fort,  on  the  part  of  Bas.  Bahadur,  delivered  it 
up  to  the  king.  Akbar  from  thence  made  a 
sudden  excursion  by  night,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  arrived  before  Saringpoor,  the  capital  of 
Malava.  »  He  met  Adam  coming  out  with  an 
intention  to  besiege  Sbakeran  :  he  permitted  that 
omrah  to  pay  his  respects,  and  then  lie  carried 
him  back  to  the  city.  Adam,  suspecting  the 
king’s  displeasure  and  the  cause  of  his  visit,  laid 
all  the  treasure  and  spoil  at  his  feet :  lie  excused 
himself,  by  alleging,  that  he  reserved  every  thing 
till  he  should  have  the  honour  of  presenting  them 
to  Akbar  in  person.  The  king  saw  through  bis 
designs,  but  preferring  clemency  to  rigour,  he 
drew  the  pen  of  forgiveness  over  his  crime. 

Tike  king  soon  after  returned  towards  Agra: 
hunting  one  day  on  the  way  near  Narvar,  a  great  fntnor-'11* 
rovahtygress  with  five  young  ones  took  the  road  mous  'v- 
before  srLa" 
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a.d.  1,561.  before  him.  Akbar  advanced  to  the  animal, 
while  his  retinue  stood  trembling,  with  fear  and 
astonishment  to  behold  the  event.  The  king 
having  meditated  his  blow,  spurred  on  his  horse 
towards  the  fierce  tygress,  whose  eyes,  flamed 
with  rage,  and,  with  one  stroke  of  his  sabre,  cut 
her  across  the  loins,  and  stretched  her  dead  upon 
the  ground.  The  omrahs  who  were  present,  in 
excess  of  joy,  ran  to  kiss  his  royal  stirrup,  and 
offer  up  their  thanks  to  God  for  his  preserva¬ 
tion. 

Transac-  The  king  having  remained  some  months  at 

jionpoor.  Agra,  Sheri  the  son  of  the  late  emperor  Maliom- 
med,  with  40,000  horse,  advanced  from  Ben¬ 
gal  to  reduce  the  province  of  Jionpoor.  He  was 
opposed  by  the  Mogul  captain-general,  who  com¬ 
manded  that  province  with  12,000  horse,  and 
received  a  total  defeat.  Bahadur,  the  brother 
oB  the  captain-general,  distinguished  himself  in 
a  very  particular  manner  in  this  action  ;  so  that 
the  two  brothers  were  esteemed  the  boldest  war¬ 
riors  of  the  age :  but  reckoning  too  much  on 
their  services,  they  neglected  to  send  to  the  king 
the  elephants  which  they  had  taken  in  the  battle, 
which  were  always  considered  as  royal  proper¬ 
ty.  The  king,  though  he  gave  to  the  brothers 
all  due  praise  for  their  valour,  would  by  no 
means  permit  any  violation  of  his  laws,  or  en¬ 
croachment  upon  his  prerogative :  this  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  march  towards  Jionpoor;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  Kurrab.  the  brothers,  sensi¬ 
ble  of  his  resolution  and  their  own  misbehavi¬ 
our,  advanced  to  congratulate  him  with  all  the 
spoils  which  they  had  taken,  and  other  suitable 
presents.  The  king,  whose  generosity  and  cle¬ 
mency  could  be  only  equalled  by  his  spirit,  re¬ 
turned  all,  except  what  belonged  properly  to 
the  exchequer.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  them 
a  gentle  reproof  for  their  neglect,  and  afterwards 
engaged 
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engaged  their  affections  by  his  princely  bounty  a.d.  1564, 
and  gracious  favour.  The  king  returned  to  Agra,  ^^2^/ 
and  on  the  third  day’s  march  gave  the  brothers 
permission  to  go  back  to  their  government  of 
Jionpocy. 

By  the  time  that  the  king  had  reached  Agra,  Promotion* 
Azira,  governor  of  the  provinces  about  the  five  at  court' 
heads  of  the  Indus,  and  Adam  who  commanded 
at  Malava,  arrived  at  court  according  to  orders, 
with  suitable  presents.  The  king  gave  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Malava  to  his  tutor,  Pier  Mahum- 
mud,  and  the  office  of  prime  minister  to  Azim. 

The  king,  after  these  transactions,  in  the  year  969, 
made  a  progress  to  Ajrnere,  to  visit  the  shrine  of 
Chaja:  when  Akbar  arrived  at  Sumbre,  Birbil, 
the  I  ndian  prince  of  that  country,  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  him  in  marriage,  and  listed  himself  and 
his  son  Bowan  Dass,  among  the  number  of  the 
king’s  omrahs.  When  Akbar  had  reached  Aj- 
mere,  and  had  performed  his  devotions,  he 
sent  the  prince  Hussein,  of  the  imperial  family 
of  Timur,  and  governor  of  Ajrnere,  to  invest  the 
fort,  of  Merta,  which  was  in  tire  territories  of 
Makleo,  the  unsubdued  Indian  prince  of  Marwar. 

He  himself  returned  in  three  days  and  nights, 
with  a  retinue  of  six  persons  only  to  Agra,  which 
was  adistanceof  morethan  twohundrecl  andsixty 
miles. 

The  prince  Hussein  having  advanced  near  Mer- 
ta,  Jig  Jal  and  Dass,  who  were  principal  men  of 
that  country,  threw  a  detachment  into  the  place,  : 
and  prepared  for  a  siege.  Hussein  invested  the 
fort,  and  began  to  carry  on  his  approaches.  In 
a  few  days  he  extended  one  of  his  mines  under 
a  bastion,  and  sprung  if,  by  which  a  practicable 
breach  was  made.  He  advanced  in  person  with 
a  select,  body  of  troops  to  the  assault,  while  . the 
enemy  bravely  filled  the  breach  to  oppose  him. 

Though  fresh  supplies  of  troops  mounted  from 
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A.p.1561.  time  to  time,  they  were  so  warmly  received,  thaS 
Hussein  was  obliged  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  the 
next  morning  he  found  that  the  breach  was  filled 
up  by  the  Indian  soldiers,  who  had  continued  to 
work,  notwithstanding  the  fire  he  had  k.ept  up, 
the  whole  night.  The  siege  being  prolonged  for 
some  months,  the  brave  garrison  were  unable  to 
wtiich;.  hold  out  longer,  and  desired  to  capitulate;  their 
tatco'  request  was  granted,  and  the  terms  were,  that 
they  should  march  out  with  all  their  arms  and 
horses.  Jig  Jal,  according  to  these  terms,  left  all 
Iris  money  and  effects,  and  marched  forth  ;  but 
Dewan  Dass,  who  had  been  averse  to  the  capi¬ 
tulation,  collected  five  hundred  of  the  garrison 
together,  and  having  burnt  all  their  effects,  they 
rushed  out  of  the  place.  Hussein  having  heard  of 
this  breach  of  the  capitulation,  ordered  them  to 
he  attacked,  and  the  rajaputs,  on  the. other  hand, 
fought  with  such  valour,  that  they  cut  their  way 
through  the  Mogul  army  with  the  loss  of  two 
'  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  number.  Among  the 
slain  was  Dewan  Dass,  whose  head  his  friends 
carried  away  when  the}’  saw  him  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  that  it,  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Hussein,  after  having  possessed  himself 
of  the  fort,  wrote  an  account  of  his  victory  to 
the  king,  and  was  honoured  with  particular  fa¬ 
vours. 

t— -h  Pier  Mahummmd,  governor  of  Malaya,  a  man 

provide  of  resolution  and  abilities,  took  up  his  resi- 
Mala-ra.  dence  in  Shadi-abad-rnendu,  and  carried  on  the 
war  with  Bas  Bahadur  with  such  success,  that  he 
entirely  possessed  himself  of  his  dominions.  He 
took  the  strong  fort  of  Bijanagur,  and  put  all 
the  garrison  to  the  sword,  as  they  obliged  him  to 
risque  an  assault.  Bas  Bahadur  having  taken  pro¬ 
tection  under  the  governor  of  Brampoov,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Decan,  .he  sometimes,  by  the  aid 
of  that  chief,  made  incursions  into  the,  territo¬ 
ries 
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rles  of  Malava,  and  kept  the  country  in  a  state  a.D;ij6i. 
of  hostility.  Pier  Mahurnmud  was  obliged  to 
march  against  Brainpooi*;  and  having  taken  it, 
ordered  a  ctuel  massacre  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  was  a  number  of  philosophers  and 
learned  men,  who  resided  in  the  place. 

Before  Pier  Mahurnmud  had  left  this  place,  fheMogui 
Bas  Bahadur  having  prevailed  upon  Mubarick  e°vernor 
and  Tiff  at;-  the  former  the  prince  of  Candez  in  t°hrownan£ 
the  Decan,- and  the  latter  of  Berar,  to  join  him,  sIain- 
advanced  with  a  great  army  towards  the  Mogul, 
upon  which  he  retreated  to  Bijanagur,  his  offi¬ 
cers  being  all  averse  to  engage.  However,  he 
resolved  to  halt  at  Bijanagur,  contrary  to  all 
their  opinions,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 

He  did  it,  but  not  being  supported  by  his  offi¬ 
cers,  he  was  defeated,  and  being  dismounted  by 
a  camel  that  attacked  his  horse  in  crossing  the 
rapid  river  Narbudda,  he  was  drowned.  The 
enemy  continuing  the  pursuit,  drove  the  Mo¬ 
guls  from  place  to  place,  as  far  as  Agra,  without 
being  able  to  make  one  stand  before  them  ;  so 
that  Bas  Bahadur,  in  the  year  969,  recovered  Maiav» 
his  whole  dominions  of  Malava.  The  king,  im-  lost’ 
mediately  after  this  disaster,  appointed  Abdulla,  and«- 
anUsbeck,  chief  in  his  service,  governor  of  Cal-  covere ' 
pee,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Bas  Bahadur. 

Abdulla  drove  him  a  second  time  out  of  his 
country  among  the  mountains  of  Comilmere, 
and  re-established  the  government  of  the  Moguls 
in  Mindu,  and  fixed  his  own  residence  as  super- 
intendant  in  that  city. 

Seid  Beg,  the  son  of  Mufum  Beg,  of  the  impe-  AnemWy 
rial  family  of  SuffVi,  and  absolute  agent  for  the  fromPcr!'~ 
king  of  Persia,  arrived  much  about  this  time  at 
the  court  of  Agra,  in  the  character  of  an  am¬ 
bassador,  with  valuable  presents,  and  received  a 
present  for  himself  of  two  lacks  of  rupees  from 
the  king.  Azim,  who  had  been  some  time  be- 
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A.p.1561.  fore  appointed  to  the  office  of  vizier*  had  ad** 
quired  great  influence  in  his  ministerial  departs 
ment.  Adam,  who  commanded  at  the  first  con¬ 
quest  of  Malava,  and  by  that  exploit  had  ac¬ 
quired  great  power  in  the  presence,  attempted  to 
bring  about  the  prime  minister's  ruin,  as  some 
courtiers  had  before  done  that  of  the  famous 
Byram  :  but  the  intrigues  of  Adam  were  discos 
vered,  and  his  calumnies  reverted  upon  his  own 
head.  Stung  with  disappointed  malice,  heat  last 
Actow  determined  to  act  the  assassin  himself.  He  ac- 
nateuhc"  cordingly  one  day  iu  the  audience  chamber, 
TOier.  -while  the  minister  was  reading  the  Koran,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  stabbed  him,  under  pretence 
that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  salutation  which 
Adam  made  him  at  his  entrance,  though  he  well 
knew,  that  at  such  a  time  it  was  not  customary 
to  make  or  return  any  compliments.  Adam, 
after  having  committed  the  murder,  ascended 
one  of  the  terraces,  and  stood  there  in  hopes  of 
the  king’s  pardon,  though  he  might  otherwise 
have  escaped. 

vifTh*  The  king,  who  had  been  asleep  in  the  apart- 
theking.  ments  of  the  ladies,  hearing  the  noise  that  was 
made  on  this  occasion,  asked  the  cause.  When 
they  informed  him  of  what  had  happened,  he 
arose,  and  without  changing  bis  sleeping  dress, 
■'went  up  to  the  terrace  in  a  great  rage.  He  was 
struck  with  horror  when  he  saw  the  blood  of 
'his  minister.  Having  approached  the  murderer 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  he.  drew  it  half  out, 
but  reflecting  upon  his  own  dignity,  he  returned 
it  again  into  the  scabbard,  and  sternly  asked  the 
-assassin,  Why  have  you  killed  my  vizier?  The 
wretch,  fearing  that  the  king  was  going  to  kill 
him,  seized  his  hands.  This  behaviour  so  enraged 
Akbar,  that,  disengaging'  himself,  he,  struck 
him,  with  a  blow  of  his  list,  and  laid  him  sense¬ 
less  at  his  feet.  I11  this  rage  he  ordered  one  of 
6  his 
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his  attendants  to  throw  the  wretch  over  the  a.d.  1562. 
wall,  which  was  forty  yards  in  height,  Ma- 
him  Anigah,  this  unfortunate  man’s  father,  died 
with  grief  about  a  month  after,  and  Monim, 
formerly  governor  of  Cabul,  who  was  an  abetter 
of  the  assassination  of  the  minister,  fled  to  La¬ 
hore,  where  he  was  seized  and  sent  to  Agra :  but 
as  the  proofs  against  him  were  not  sufficient  to 
condemn  him,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  king, 
and  had  afterwards  the  address  to  work  himself 
into  favour. 

The  king  conferred  all  the  honours  and  estates  TheGkfi. 

.  of  his  father  upon  Aziz,  the  eldest  son  of  the  de-  ersreduc"d' 
ceased  vizier,  excepting  the  offices  of  the  vizar 
rit  and  vakilit*.  The  prince  Adam,  sovereign 
of  those  mountaineers,  called  the  Gickers,  dis¬ 
turbing  the  peace  of  Punjab,  the  governors  of 
that  country  were  ordered  to  reduce  him,  and 
place  Kumraal,  one  of  the  same  nation,  upon  the 
throne.  Kummal  had  been  once  miraculously 
preserved  from  death.  Selim,  the  late  emperor  . 
of  the  Afghan  race,  ordered  a  prison,  wherein  he 
was  at  Gualier  with  some  hundreds  of  his  nation 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  to  be  blown  up 
with  gunpowder.  This  was  done,,  and  Kummal 
was  thrown  to  some  distance,  without  receiving  - 
any  considerable  hurt.  The  same  year  Kummal, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Mogul  chiefs,  marched  against 
his  countrymen,  the  GickerS,  reduced  that  fierce 
nation,  and  took  their  sovereign,  Adam,  pri¬ 
soner. 

Chaja,  the  father  of  the  famous  Hussein,  came 
about  this  time  from  Turkestan  to  Lahore:  he 
was  there  met  by  his  son,  and  brought  to  Agra, 
the  king  himself  agoing  out  to  congratulate  him, 
as  he  was  of  the  race  of  Abdulla,  one  of  the 

voh.  11.  z  ,  greatest 

*  The(-vizarit  and  valkilit  are  often  joined  in  the  tame  per. 
son,  but  the  latter  is  reckoned  the  first  office  in  the  empire. 
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greatest  saints  in  Turkestan.  Not  long  after 
these  transactions,  Hussein,  a  prince  of  the  poste¬ 
rity  of  Timur,  whom  we  have  often  mentioned, 
either  struck  with  madness,  or  some  unkuown 
apprehensions,  fled  to  Ajmere  with  all  the  forces 
intrusted  by  the  emperor  to  his  care.  This  re¬ 
volt  occasioned  great  disturbances  in  that  coun¬ 
try;  to  quell  which,  Hussein  Kulli,  the  nephew  of 
the  regent  Bvram,  was  nominated  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Nagore,  and  ordered  to  proceed 
thither  with  a  great  force.  Hussein  having  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  Kulli ’s  march,  left  Ajmere 
in  charge  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  retreated 
to  Jalove,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Gu- 
zerat.  Kulli  proceeded  to  Ajmere,  and  possess¬ 
ed  himself  of  that  place  by  capitulation.  Mali, 
the  famous  favourite  of  the  emperor  Humaioon, 
who  had  been  released  from  his  confinement  upon 
promise  of  proceeding  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
hearing  of  the  rebellion  of  the  prince  Hussein  on 
the  way,  returned  and  joined  him.  He  march¬ 
ed  by  his  command  with  a  body  of  horse,  towards 
Narnoul,  and  there  committed  hostilities.  Hussein 
Kulli,  the  imperial  general,  detached  two  omrahs, 
i  Ahmed  ami  Eusoph,  against  him,  while  he  mareh- 
’  edjn  person  against  the  prince  Hussein.  Mali 
lay.  in  ambush  for  the  troops  which  were  sent 
against  him.  They  fell  into  the  snare,  and  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  the  two  generals 
being  slain  in  the  action.  The  king  at  that. time 
taking  the  diversion  of  hunting  ar  Muttra,  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops, 

■  and  sent  another  army  against  Mali.  The  rebel 
fled  before  the  imperial  forces  to  Punjab,  and 
from  thence  to  the  prince  Hakim,  the  king's 
.brother  at  Cabul.  Hakim  gave  to  Mali  his  sister 
in  marriage,  and  raised  him  to  the  first  office  in 
that  kingdom,  for  which  he  by  that  time  paid 
little  or  no  homage  to  Akbar. 
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The  ungrateful  refugee,  however,  had  not  ad.  1563. 
been  many  months  in  station,  before  he  aspired  to 
the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  »and  basely  assassinated 
the  prince  Hakim’s  mother,  his  own  mother-in- 
law,  who  was  a  woman  of  uncommon .  abilities,  His  vii- 
and  mfght  with  truth  be  said  to  have  ruled  that lany’ 
kingdom.  He  then  pretended  to  act  as  regent 
for  the  young  prince,  who  was  still  in  his  mino¬ 
rity,  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  be 
could  conciliate  matters  with  the  chiefs.  In  the 
mean  time  Soliman,  prince  of  Buduchshaiy  came 
against  him,  and  cut  off  the  opening  flower  of  his 
-  ambition,  by  depriving  him  of  his  life.  Hus- and  death, 
sein  having  heard  of  the  retreat  of  Mali,  fled  to 
Ahmedabad,  in  Guzerat. 

The  king  about  this  time  made  a  progress  Anattempt 
towards  Delhi.  As  he  was  passing  by  the  col-  klngTiif!”' 
lege  of  Ahniga,  a  slave  of  the  rebel,  the  prince 
Hussein,  by  name  Fowlad,  who  had  been  sent  to 
assassinate  the  kifig,  fixed  an  arrow  in  his  bow, 
and  pointed  it  towards  the  sky.  The  royal  re¬ 
tinue,  imagining  that  the  villain  was  going  to 
shoot  at  some  bird  flying  over  head,  gazed  up¬ 
ward  ;  he  immediately  lowered  his  aim  to  the 
king,  who  was  at  some  distance  upon  hiselepliant, 
and  let  fly  his  arrow,  which  lodged  itself  some 
inches  deep  in  Akbar’s  shoulder.  In  a  moment 
a  thousand  swords  were  drawn,  and  the  people 
cut  one  another,  each  anxious  to  kill  the  assas¬ 
sin,  who  was  in  a  moment  hewn  to  pieces.  The 
surgeons  being  called,  the  arrow  was,  with  great 
difficulty,  extracted  on  the  place,  before  all  the 
people,  theking  not  shrinking  once  at  the  ope¬ 
ration  :  in'about  ten  days  the  wound  was  closed 
up,  Akbar  returned  to  Agra,  and  soon  after  ap¬ 
pointed  Attph,  of  whom  we  shall  make  frequent 
mention  hereafter,  governor  of  Kurrah  and  11a- 
neckpoor. 

z  2 
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a.  p.  1.56.;.  The  king  did  not  rest  many  days  at  Agra,  be- 
fon:  })C  set  oul  for  Xavvar  to  hunt  elephants.  He 
The  ovr--  oideird  Abdulla,  tile  Usbeck,  who  govern- 
norCof°Ma-  ed  dir  him  in  Malava,  to  send  his  trained  ele- 
vdt/''  pbants  to  assist  in  this  amusement,  which,  be  ne¬ 
glected  to  do.  The  king  was  very  much  enraged 
at  his  disobedience,  and  made  a  sudden  incursion 
into  Malava,  though  the  periodical  rains  were 
at  their  height.  Malnunniud,  a  native  of  Neisha- 
poor,  in  the  kingdom  of  Seistan,  governor  of 
baringpoor,  joined  the  king  bv  the' way.  When 
■He flics  to  Akbar  had  reached  Ugein,  Abdulla,  with  all  his 
ftuzerat.  forces  ai1(l  treasure,  fled  to  Guzerat:  the  king 
pursued  him  about  fifty  miles,  with  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  :  the  rebel  stood  his  ground,  and 
fought  with  such  success,  that  Akbar  thought 
proper  to  return  from  the  pursuit  to  Mindu, 
where  he  surveyed  the  buildings  erected  there 
by  the  imperial  family  of  tbe<  Chilligis.  While 
Taking  Akbar  remained  in  that  city,  Mubarick,  king  of 
C'baudcz  in  the  Decan,  paid  him  homage,  and 
can  submiis  gave  hi m  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Idle  king 
. .Kbar.  coofened  the  government  of  Malava  upon  one 
Shirra,  and  returned  towards  his  capital.  Upon 
the  way,  near  the  village  of  Sipiri,  he  fell  in 
with  a  great  herd  of  wiki  elephants ;  lie  ordered 
Lis  cavalry  to  surround  them,  and  he  drove  them, 
vi  ith  great  difficulty,  into  a  fold  constructed 
for  that  purpose  :  one  of  the  male  elephants,  of 
a  prodigious  size,  finding  himself  confined, 
strode  over  the  ditch,  bore  down  the  wall  and 
the  palisadoes  before  him,  and  made  his  way  into 
t'ne  plain.  Three  trained  elephants  were  sent 
after  him  :  he  stood  to  fight,  and  before  they 
could  overcome  and  take  him,  lie  afforded  very 
great  diversion  to  the  king,  who  vi^s  remark¬ 
ably  fond  of  the  boisterous  contention  of  those 
enormous  animals. 
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In  the  yeat  972  Chaja  Moazim,  the  brotjier  a.d.  1564. 
of  the  sultana  Chuli,  an^l  husband  to  the  king’s 
aunt,  for  some  impropriety  of  behaviour,  was  Transac. 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died.  The  same  timsat 
year  th«  old  fort  of  Agra,  which  was  built  of  Asra- 
brick,  was  demolished,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  new  one  of  red  freestone  laid  ;  and  though 
a  great  and  magnificent  work,  was  finished  in 
four  years. 

By  the  intrigues  of  Abdulla,  the  Usbeck,  so  The  u*. 
often  mentioned,  there  was  a  report  propagated,  ^r0e™‘, 
that  the  king,  on  his  account,  had  taken  a  dis¬ 
like  to  all  the  Usbeck  race,  aud  proposed  to  con¬ 
fine  all  the  chiefs  of  that  nation  who  were  in  his 
service.  This  calumny  gained  so  much  credit, 
that  Secunder  and  Ibrahim,  both  Usbecks,  and 
others,  who  had  governments  about  Jionpoor 
and  Debar,  turned  their  heads  from  obedience,, 
and  drew  over  the. captain-general  Zetnan,  and 
his  brother,  tlie  famous  Bahadur,  together  with 
Shubiani,  to  their  party  :  Asaph,  who  held  the 
government  of  Kurrah,  on  account  of  some  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  collector  of  the  king’s  revenues, 
took  part  in  their  rebellion.  In  a  short  time 
their  army  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  horse, 
with  which  they  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
territories  near  Debar  and  Jionpoor. 

News  of  this  rebellion  being  brought  t.o*  the  te  policy 
king,  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  He  or-  of  Akbar‘ 
dered  his  troops  to  attend  him  on  a  bunting  party 
towards  Narvar,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
enemy.  He  accordingly  employed  himself  in 
taking  elephants  for  some  days ;  during  which 
time  Asherif,  a  scribe,  was  sent  privately  to 
Secunder,  o«of  the  chief  rebels,  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  0*  from  his  faction.  Laskar  was  sent 
with  a  great  body, of  horse  to  seize  the  treasures 
of  Asaph,  upon  whom  the  king  had  a  large  de- 
,  .  uxand. 
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a.d.  mand,  which  was  the  sole  cause  of  that  chief's 
"^25  rebellion. 

Asa  h,s  It  seems,  that  when  Asaph  was  made  an  omrah 
>v»rPwith  of  five  thousand,  and  obtained  the  government 
ofG^uoah  °*  Kurrah  and  Maneckpoor,  he  obtained  per¬ 
mission  of  the  king  to  subdue  a  country,  called 
Gurrah  or  Kattuc,  lying  between  the  provinces 
of  Rintimpore,  Malava,  Behar,  and  the  Decan. 
At  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Gurrah  *  was  go¬ 
verned  by  a  queen,  whose  name  was  Durgetti, 
famous  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  : 
her  dominions  were  about  three  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth  :  yet  so 
flourishing  was  the  country,  that  in  this  small 
tract  there  were  about  seventy  thousand  towns 
and  villages  well  inhabited,  which  had  the  good 
fortune  never  to  have  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  foreigners. 

Asaph  having  heard  of  the  riches  of  this 
countiy,  disturbed  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
unaccustomed  to  the  sound  of  war,  with  con¬ 
stant  depredations ;  he  at  length  marched  against 
them  with  six  thousand  horse,  and  about  double 
that  number  of  infantry.  The  queen,  with  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  elephants,  eight  thousand  horse  and 
some  foot,  prepared  to  oppose  him.  Like  a  bold 
heroine,  she  led  on  her  troops  to  action,  cloathed 
.  in  armour,  with  a  helmet  upon  her  head,  mount¬ 
ed  in  a  castle  upon  an  elephant,  with  her  bow  and 
quiver  lying  by  her  side,  and  a  burnished  lance 
in  her  hand.  Though  her  troops  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  action,  the  love  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  example  of  their  queen,  in¬ 
spired  every  breast  with  a  lion’s  courage.  Their 
eagerness  to  engage,  made  them  r»Mch  in  disor¬ 
der  towards  the  enemy ;  which  the  queen  observ- 
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ing,  commanded  them  to  halt,  and,  forming  her  a.d.  1564. 
line  anew,  gave  her  troops  strict  orders  to  march 
on  slowly,  as  compact  as*  possible, .and  to  observe 
the  signal  to  engage,  when  it  should  be  displayed 
from  tie  elephant  of  the  royal  standard. 

In  this  manner  she  received  the  enemy,  whom 
she  quickly  repulsed,  and  pressing  upon  them, 
laid  six  hundred  Mogul  horsemen  dead  on  the 
field ;  she  pursued  the  rest  till  the  evening  with 
great  slaughter.  When  night  came  on,  the 
queen  halted  with  her  army,  and  gave  them  or¬ 
ders,  to  wash  and  refresh  themselves,  that  they 
might  be  prepared  for  a  night  attack  upon  the 
enemy,  before  they  could  recover  from  their 
consternation.  But  her  minister,  and  the  rest  of 
her  chiefs,  less  daring,  and  consequently  less  pru¬ 
dent  than  this  heroine,  opposed  this  salutary 
measure,  and  seditiously  insisted  on  returning  to 
the  field  of  battle;  to  bury  their  friends.  She, 
accordingly,  returned  unwillingly ;  and,  after 
the  dead  were  burnt,  again  addressed  her  chiefs, 
and  solicited  them,  one  by  one,  to  accompany 
her  to  storm  the  Mogul  camp :  none  of  them, 
however,  had  the  spirit  to  second  her  in  this 
daring  enterprize.  They  vainly  imagined,  that 
the  enemy  would  of  their  own  accord  evacuate 
the  country. 

The  chiefs  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Gurrah, 
soon  found  that  they  were  fatally  frustrated  in 
their  hopes.  Asaph,  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace 
which  he  had  sustained  the  day  before,  and  find¬ 
ing  what  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with,  advanced  in 
the  morning*  towards  the  queen,  with  his  artilr 
lery ;  which,  in  the  preceding  action,  he  had 
left  behinclhim,  on  account  of  the  badness  of 
the  roads.  ^The  queen,  upon  Asaph’s  approach, 
advanced  to  a  narrow  pass,  and  prepared  to  op¬ 
pose  him.  The  Mogul,  scouring  the  pass  with 
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a. i>.  bis  artillery,  soon  opened  to  himself  a  way  into 
the  plain  beyond  it,  where  the  queen’s  army  was 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  prince  Bidr, 
the  queen’s  son,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  as 
soon  as  the  Moguls  came  into  the  plain, ..made  a 
resolute  charge,  and  exhibited  prodigies  of  va¬ 
lour.  He  repulsed  the  enemy  twice;  but  in  the 
third  attack,  being  wounded,  he  became  faint 
with  loss  of  blood.  When  he  was  just  falling 
from  his  horse,  his  mother,  who  was  mounted 
on  an  elephant  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  observed 
her  son  ready  to  expire.  She  immediately  called 
to  some  of  her  people  to  carry  him  back  to  the 
rear  ;  many  of  them  accordingly  crowded 
around  him,  some  with  a  friendly  intention  to 
serve  him,  but  more  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
quit  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  priuce,  in  short, 
together  with  the  retreat  of  so  many  with  his 
person,  struck  a  panic  into  the  rest,  so  that  the 
unfortunate  queen  was  left  only  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  the  field.  Durgetti,  however,  seem¬ 
ed  no  ways  affected  by  her  desperate  situation  ; 
she  stood  her  ground  with  her  former  fortitude, 
till  she  received  an  arrow  in  her  eye  ;  she  en¬ 
deavoured  to  extricate  it  from  the  wound,  but 
as  she  tugged  it,  part  of  the  steel  broke  short, 
and  remained  behind.  In  the  mean  time,  ano¬ 
ther  arrow  passed  through  her  neck,  which  she 
also  drew  out;  but  nature  sinking  under  the  pain, 
a  dimness  swam  before  her  eyes,  and  she  began 
to  nod  from  side  to  side  of  the  howdar  *.  She, 
however,  recovered  from  her  fainting  by  degrees; 
and  a  brave  officer  of  her  household,  by  name  Ad- 
har,  who  drove  her  elephant,  singly  repulsed 
numbers  of  the  enemy  whithersoever  he  turned 
the  outrageous  animal.  He  begged  ^mission,  as 
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the  day -was  now  irretrievable,  to  carry  the  queen  a.d.ijS*. 
from  the  field.  She  rejected  the  proposal  with 
a  noble  disdain :  “  It  iS  true,  said  she,  we  are 
overcome  in  war,  but  shall  we  ever  be  vanquish¬ 
ed  in  ljpnour  ?  Shall  we,  for  the  sake  of  a  linger¬ 
ing  ignominious  life,  lose  that  reputation  and 
virtue,  which  we  have  been  so  solicitous  to  ac¬ 
quire  ?  No  :  let  your  gratitude  now  repay  that 
service  for  which  I  lifted  up  your  head,  and  which 
I  now  require  at  your  hands.  Haste,  Isay;  let 
your  dagger  save  me  from  the  crime  of  putting 
a  period  to  my  own  existence.  ” 

Adhar  burst  iuto  tears,  and  begged,  that  as 
the  elephant  was  swift  of  foot,  he  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  the  field,  and  carry  her  to  a  place 
of  safety.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  finding 
that  the  enemy  crowded  fast  around  her,  and 
that  she  must  be  taken  prisoner,  suddenly  lean¬ 
ing  forward,  seized  the  dagger  of  Adhar,  and, 
plunging  it  into  her  bosom,  expired.  The  death 
of  the  queen  rendered  Asaph’s  victory  complete. 

Six  Indian  chiefs  upon  their  elephants  still 
stood  firm  ;  and,  ashamed  of  being  outdone  by  a 
woman,  dedicated  their  lives  to  revenge  the 
death  of  the  queen. 

Asaph,  a  few  days  after  this  battle,  laid  siege 
to  the  fortress  of  Jora,  where  all  the  treasures  of 
this  noble  family  had  been  for  ten  generations  de¬ 
posited.  The  hopes  of  gain  rendered  the  Moguls 
desperate ;  they  begun  to  attack  the  fort  with 
uncommon  resolution  till  the  place  was  taken. 

The  young  prince,  now  a  little  recovered  from 
his  wounds*  bravely  exerted  what  little  strength 
he  had  left,  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  his  inde¬ 
pendence  and  kingdom.  The  unfortunate  gar¬ 
rison,  acceding  to  their  barbarous  custom,  had 
performed  the  joar  *.  This  dreadful  ceremony 
was 
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A.p.  ij«4.  was  performed  after  this  manner:  a  house  Was 
filled  with  wood,  straw  and  oil:  the  unfortunate 
victims  were  forced  in, 'and  fire  set  to  the  horrid 
pile.  When  the  bloody  conquerors,  who  had 
brought  this  dreadful  calamity  upon  the«misera- 
ble  Indians,  entered  the  place,  they  found  two 
women  still  alive,  and  untouched  by  the  flames; 
one  of  them  was  called  Camelawilli;  the  sister  of 
the  deceased  queen,  and  the  other  the  daughter 
of  the  Indian  prince  of  Biragur,  who  had  been 
brought  to  be  espoused  by  the  young  but  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince  of  Gurrah.  These  two  ladies  were 
reserved  by  Asaph  for  the  king.  The  riches  of 
the  fortress  of  Jora,  in  gold,  silver,  jewels  and. 
precious  effects,  were  invaluable  ;  of  gold  alone, 
there  were  found,  in  one  treasury,  one  hundred 
and  one  chests  of  mhers.  When  Asaph  had  glut¬ 
ted  his  avarice  and  ambition  with  the  treasure 
and  blood  of  this  brave  though  peaceable  family, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  that  country.  His 
view  was  to  maintain  his  conquest  against  the . 
king ;  and  he,  therefore,  did  not  return  to  his 
government  of  Kurrah.  That  avarice,  which 
prompted  him  to  this  public  robbery,  prevented 
him  from  presenting  the  king  with  his  part  of 
the  plunder.  Out  of  a  thousand  elephants, 
which  he  had  taken,  though  all  should  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  king,  he  sent  him  only  two  hundred 
of  the  M’orst,  and  sent  no  part  of  the  jewels  and 
treasure.  It  was  therefore  this  just  demand  which 
the  king  had  upon  Asaph,  that  made  that  ambi¬ 
tious  omrah  join  in  rebellion  with  the  disaffected 
Usbeck  chiefs. 

The  king  .  The  king  having  found  that  his  general  Laskar 
“a_ri^’s  could  effect  nothing  against  AsaphL  he  deter- 
Asaph, fails  mined  to  march  in  person  into  Gurrah.  Hav- 
urJ”  r£"  ing  therefore  left  Narvar,  he  continued  hii  route 
for  some  days  towards  Gurrah.  Akbar  being 
seized  with  a  fever  on  account  of  the  heat,  which 
Q  in 
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in  that  sandy  soil  was  excessive,  he  returned  to  A.p.rj6.t. 
Agra,  dispatched  Shahim  Sellaori,  Biddai,  Amin, 
and  other  omrahs,  against  Secunder  the  Usbeck, 
by  whom  they  were  defeated,  and  the  two  last- 
tak*n  prisoners.  The  king,  apprised  of  this  dis¬ 
aster,  sent  Monim,  who  had  been  dignified  with 
the  title  of  first  of  the  nobles,  with  an  army  some 
days  journey  in  front,  and,  in  the  month  of 
Shawal  973,  followed  in  person  with  all  the 
forces  he  could  raise. 

When  the  king  had  arrived  at  Kinnoge,  he  se-  The  ting 
leeted  a  body  of  horse,  and  made  an  excursion  mai:c5ies 
towards  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  nSow. 
Ond,  to  surprise  Scounder,  the  rebellious  Usbeck, 
who  was  in  that  place :  but  the  rebel  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  emperor's  approach,  evacuated 
Lucknow,  and  fled  to  his  associate  in  treason,  Asaph 
Zeman,  the  captain-general,  with  whom  he  crossed  miu- 
the  Ganges.  The, king  proceeding  to  Jionpoor, 

Asaph  sued  for  pardon,  and  by  the  mediation 
of  the  noble  Mudgenu,  was  admitted  to  the  pre¬ 
sence,  and  again  restored  to  favour,  upon  settling 
his  accounts  concerning  the  plunder  of  Gufrah. 

A  few  days  after  his  submission,  Asaph  was  de¬ 
tached  with  five  thousand  chosen  horse  against 
the  enemy.  He  came  to  the  ferry  of  Nirhin, 
and  was  opposed  in  crossing  the  river;  but  instead  HSimsiw- 
of  making  an)'  dispositions  to  gain  the  passage,  !)ai"0llr’ 
lie  sat  down  and  passed  the  time  in  riot  and  fool¬ 
ish  negotiations,  for  which  he  had  no  authority. 

The  king  being  informed  of  his  negligence, 
stripped  him  of  his  estate.  Asaph,  with  his  bro¬ 
ther,  relinquished  his  troops,  and  set  out  with 
great  expedition  to  Gurrah. 

The  king  sent  his  general  Monim,  to  take  Motions  of 
charge  of  the  army  which  Asaph  had  forsaken  ;  lh®  rcbels‘ 
and  tile  rebels  in  the  mean  time,  under  Secunder 
and  Bahadur,  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  raised  dis- 
,  turbances 
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.  turbances  in  the  provinces  between  the  rivers, 
while  the  captain-general  opposed  the  imperial 
army  at  the  Ganges.  'I  he  king  being  informed 
of  these  motions,  detached  Bidda  and  other 
omrahs,  under  the  command  of  the  Amir  Ullugk, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  Bahadur;  but  in  the  mean 
time  Zeman  the  captain-general,  repenting  of  his 
disloyalty,  sent  a  number  of  elephants  and  other 
presents  to  the  king ;  and  Monim  interceding 
for  his  pardon,  Akbar  was  prevailed  upon  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  into  favour,  and  draw  the  pen  of  obli¬ 
vion  over  his  crimes.  He  confirmed  him  in  all 
his  estates  and  honours,  which  he  had  forfeited 
by,his  rebellion. 

U1  Muluck  having  come  up  with  Secunder 
and  Bahadur,  was  upon  the  point  of  engaging 
them,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Bahadur, 
acquainting  him  that  his  brother  Zeman  had  sent 
his  mother  with  presents  to  tjhe  king  to  inter¬ 
cede  for  pardon,  and  therefore  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  avoid  extremities,  till  he  heard  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  negotiation.  Muluck,  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  this  matter,  thinking  it  to  be 
a  political  fetch  to  gain  time  or  lull  him  to  secu¬ 
rity,  paid  no  regard  to  it,  but  drew  out  in  order 
of  battle.  Secunder,  who  commanded  the  van  of 
the  rebel  army,  made  the  best  disposition  the  time 
would  permit  to  receive  him,  but  was  obliged 
to  retreat  with  great  loss  towards  the  body  of  the 
army,  which  by  this  time  was  formed  by  Ba¬ 
hadur.  Tire  Imperialists,  who  from  the  flight  of 
Secunder,  concluded  the  victory  already  their 
own,  pursuing  in  an  irregular  manner,  were 
received  so  warmly  by  Bahadur,  that  they  were 
repulsed  in  turn,  and  would  never  more  shew 
their  face  to  the  pursuers,  so  that  the  rebels 
gained  a  complete  victory  and  great  spoil.'  The 
Imperial  general  iled  with  the  scattered  remains 
of  his  army  to  Kinnoge. 

Akbar, 
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Akbat,  in  the  mean  time,  as  peace  was  con-  A.n.  1566. 
eluded  with  Zeman,  went  to.  take  a  view  of  the  *^2?* 
fortifications  of  Chinar  and  the  city  of  Benaris.  zeman 
When  the  news  of  the  late  defeat  of  the  Im-  ^IT 
perialis^  arrived  in  the  royal  camp,  Zeman, 
though  so  la'tely  pardoned,  being  destitute  of 
every  principle  of  gratitude,  loyalty  and  honour, 
again  deserted  and  took  possession  of  Ghazipoor 
and  the  adjacent  territories.  The  king,  enraged 
at  this  baseness,  flewr  into  a  violent  passion  w’itli 
his  general  Mouim,  by  whose  mediation  he  had 
pardoned  Zeman.  He  immediately  ordered  the 
captain-general’s  mother  to  be  confined,  and  with 
all  expedition  marched  towards  the  traitor,  who 
upon  his  approach  fled  to  the  hills.  Bahadur  tak-  The  rebel* 
ing  advantage  of  the  king’s  absence  from  Jion-  p^/10U* 
poor,  entered  that  place,  and  took  the  citadel 
by  escalade,  where  he  released  his  mother,  and 
confined  Asherif  the  imperial  governor,  with  all 
the  principal  persons  in  the  garrison. 

The  king,  hearing  of  the  taking  of  Jionpoor,  which  isr*- 
gave  over  the  pursuit  of  Zeman,  and  returning 
towards  that  city,  issued  out  orders  to  all  tire 
viceroys  of  the  provinces  to  join  him  w'ith  all 
their  forces.  Upon  Akbar’s  approach,  Bahadur 
evacuated  Jionpoor,  and  fled  towards  Benaris. 

The  rebel  Zeman  now  seeing  such  preparations 
against  him,  in  all  the  provinces  which  remain-  zemin par¬ 
ed  firm  in  their  allegiance,  began  again  to  despair 
of  success,  and  had  the  confidence  to  address  the  con  umc' 
king  a  second  time  for  pardon,  w  hich  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  policy,  and  an  unjustifiable  act  of 
clemency,  oi*  rather  weakness  in  the  king,  lie  ob¬ 
tained,  as  well  as  a  confirmation  of  all  his  estates 
and  honours.  The  king,  after  passing  his  royal 
word  for  all  these  favours,  ordered  Zeman  to 
come  court :  hut  the  traitor  excused  himself, 
by  pretending  that  shame  for  his  past  oitlnccs 
would  not  permit  him  to  appear  in  the  presence, 
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A  d.ij66.  till  time  should  erase  his  behaviour  from  his  raa* 
^£^2^;  jestv’s  mind ;  that  as  soon  as  the  king  should  re¬ 
turn  to  Agra,  both  he'knd  his  brotlier  Bahadur 
would  accept  the  honour  which  the  royal  bene¬ 
volence  intended  to  confer  upon  them. 

The  king’s  It  surprises,  it  even  disgusts  the  friencU  of  the 
weakness,  memory  of  the  renowned  Akbar,  to  find  that  he 
should  admit  of  this  excuse,  or  trust  to  the  oath 
of  a  man  already  perjured:  but  the  sincere  mind 
of  Akbar,  could  not  suspect  in  others  that  base¬ 
ness  which  was  a  stranger  to  his  own  soul.  He 
.  returned  to  Agra,  and  left  this  snake  to  collect 
fresh  poison.  When  Akbar  had  arrived  at  Agra, 
he  sent  Mendi  with  four  thousand  horse,  to  drive 
Asaph  out  of  his  government  of  Gurrah,  which 
he  had  still  in  his  possession. 

Zemsn  Zeman,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  took  this 
opportunity  to  strengthen  his  party.  Treason 
still  fermented  in  secret  within  his  soul,  and  he 
invited  Asaph  to  join  him.  Asaph  accepted  of 
the  proposal,  and  left  Gurrah  in  possession  of  his 
friend  and  dependant  Cassim.  Zeman  in  the 
mean  time,  forgetting  his  oath  to  wait  on  the 
king  at  Agra,  during  six  months;  maintained 
himself  in  a  princely  independence  over  all  the 
eastern  provinces.  Asaph,  who  had  by  this  time 
joined  him,  finding  himself  neglected  and  treated 
with  contempt,  fled  to  Kurrahhis  original  Jagier, 
was  pursued  by  Bahadur,  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  In  the  mean  time  Asaph’s  brother,  vi¬ 
zier  Chan,  who  had  escaped  in  the  action,  ral¬ 
lied  tlic  troops,  and  returning,  surprised  the  con- 
cpierors,  and  rescued  Asaph  out  of  their  hands. 
The  brothers  then  fell  upon  Kurrah,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  that  country. 

An  embassy  An  ambassador  about  this  time,  arrived  from 
buT  Ci'  the  prince  Hakim,  the  king’s  brother,  who  go¬ 
verned  Cabul,  acquainting  him,' that  their  cousin 
Solimau 
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Soliman  of  Buduchshan,  ever  since  he  had  de-  A.p.1566, 
feated  and  killed  Mali,  continued  to  read  the 
Chutba  of  Cabul  in  hiydwn  name ;  that  lie  had 
appointed  Mirza  Sultan  to  act  in  that  city  in  his 
behalf,  \yhich  had  obliged  Hakim  to  expel  him 
from  that  office ;  for  which  affront  Soliman  was 
again  preparing  to  invade  Cabul :  he  therefore  . 
earnestly  entreated  Akbar’s  aid  to  oppose  him. 

The  king  fearing  more  from  the  encroach- The  Wng 
ments  of  his  northern  enemies,  than  from  the  - 

soft  sons  of  the  eastern  provinces,  immediately  brother  »t 
ordered  the  governors  of  the  countries  about  the  CabuL 
five  heads  of  the  Indus,  and  the  noble  Kulli  vice¬ 
roy  of  Moultan,  to  assist  Hakim,  as  soon  as  ever 
they  should  be  certain  of  the  enemies  attempts 
upon  Cabul.  Feredoon  of  Cabul,  who  was  one  of 
the  king’s  omrahs,  was  also  sent  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  with  what  troops  he  retained  in  pay  to  suc¬ 
cour  Hakim  :  but  before  the  royal  orders  arrived 
either  at  Punjab  of  Moultan,  and  consequently 
long  before  any  succours  could  reach  Cabul,  So¬ 
liman  had  invested  that  city.  Hakim  evacuated 
it  in  a  few  days,  and  retreated  to  the  Nilab,  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Indus,  where  he  met  Fere¬ 
doon  coming  to  his  assistance.  This  treacherous 
omrah,  proposed  to  Hakim  to  seize  upon  La¬ 
hore,  assuring  him  that  Akbar  was  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  oppose  him,  being  involved  in.a  war  with 
the  Usbeek  rebels,  who  had  possessed  themselves 
of  all  the  eastern  provinces :  that  after  he  should 
be  possessed  of  that  rich  and  powerful  province,  , 
he  would  find  little  difficulty  in  driving  Soli¬ 
man  out  of  Oabul. 

The  unprincipled  and  weak  Hakim,  insensible  HaWs 
of  the  baseness  of  this  project,  ungratefully  be-  ‘Cho« 
gan  to  take  measures  to  put  it  in  execution,  and 
marched  to  Lahore  in  conjunction  with  Feredoon. 

Hakim’s  design  upon  Lahore  being  noised  abroad; 
the  omrahs  of  the  provinces  of  the  five  rivers, 

'  particularly 
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A.n. i566.  particularly  Cuttub  Anniga,  and  Pier  Mahum- 
^£^5'  mud,  threw  all  their  forces  into  the  city,  and 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  "defence.  Hakim  sat 
Besses  down  before  the  place,  and  used  every  art  and 
t  at  city.  persuasjon  t0  hying  0ver  those  omrahs'  to  his  in¬ 
terest,  but  without  effect. 

The  ting  The  king,  enraged  as  well  as  alarmed  at  this  re- 
warfiLa-’  hellion,  laid  aside  his  intended  expedition  against 
tore.  the  Usbecks,  and  turned  his  arms  towards  La¬ 
hore.  He  began  his  march  towards  that  city 
on  the  1 4th  of  the  first  Jemmad  974,  leaving 
Agra  under  the  government  of  his  faithful  gene¬ 
ral  Monim.  Akbar  having  arrived  at  Sirhind, 
the  news  of  his  approach  reached  Lahore.  The 
citizens  immediately  began  to  beat  their  drums, 
to  sound  their  trumpets,  and  to  make  every  de¬ 
monstration  of  joy.  This  unusual  noise  waked 
Hakim,  who  was  asleep  in  his  tent :  he  asked 
the  meaning  of  that  uproar,  and  was  told  that 
the  king  was  come  expeditiously  from  Agra. 
Hakim  believing  that  the  king  was-alreadv  at  his 
heels,  mounted  his  horse  without  delay,  and 
retreated  precipitately  with  his  cavalry  towards 
Cabul:  he  came  very  opportunely  to  that  city, 
and  took  it  by  surprise.  Soliman  having  retired 
to  Buduchshau  during  the  winter.  The  king  in 
the  mean  time  advanced  to  Lahore,  where  he 
spent  a  few  days  in  hunting:  he  then  sent  back 
Mudgenu  to  possess  himself  of  Kurrah  and  Ma- 
neckpoor,  which  Asaph  had  seized.  Much 
about  this  time  the  sons  of  Mirza  Sultan  gover¬ 
nor  of  Simbol,  rose  in  rebellion.  This  insur¬ 
rection  was  crushed  in  the  bud  by  the  other 
Mogul  chiefs  who  were  possessed  of  estates  in  the 
adjacent  territories.  The  young  rebels  were  de¬ 
feated  and  driven  towards  Malava.  They  how¬ 
ever  possessed  themselves  of  that  country  without 
much  opposition,  there  being  at  that  time  no  im¬ 
perial  forces  in  that  province.  Mirza  Sultan  upon 
account 
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account  of  the  rebellion  of  his  sons,  was  seized  A.D.1566. 
and  imprisoned  in  Biana,  where  he  soon  after  died.  , 

The  Usbeck  rebellions  chiefs  in  the  eastern  ^  ^ 
provinces  improved  the  king’s  absence  to  their  matche”5 
own  advantage,  and  extended  their  conquests  tisbeckom- 
on  all  sides.  This  obliged  the  king  to  return  to  vah6| 
Agra,  before. which  city  he  ordered  all  his  forces 
from  the  provinces  to  rendezvous.  He  was  in 
a  few  weeks  ready  to  take  the  field  against  the 
rebels,  with  two  thousand  elephants,  and  above 
a  hundred  thousand  horse.  The  rebellious 
captain  general  at  that  time  besieging  Eusoph 
in  the  fort  of  Sherigur,  hearing  of  the  king’s 
approach,  retreated  to  'Kurrah,  ,in  which  place 
his  brother  Bahadur  had  invested  Mudgenu,  the  ' 
imperial  general.  The  king  closely  pursued  Ze- 
man,  but  when  he  had  reached  Raibarrili,  he 
heard  that  the  rebel  was  crossing  the  Ganges, 
with  an  intention  to  march  to  Malava,  and  join 
the  sons  of  Mirza*  Sultan,  who  had  possessed 
themselves  of  that  province,  or  to  make  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  king  of  the  Decan. 

The  king  hastened  his  march,  and  arrived  at  TteiUng 
the  ferry  of  Maneckpoor  in  the  evening.  No  ™“the 
boats  could  be  procured,  and  Akbar,  impatient  Ganges, 
to  engage  the  rebels,  mounted  his  elephant,  and 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  omrahs,  took  the 
river,  which  was  then  very  deep,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  pass  over  in  safety >  one  hun¬ 
dred  horse  plunged  into  the  stream  and  swam 
after,  the  king.  Akbar,  in  the  morning,  came  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy’s  camp  with  his  hundred  horse, 
and  Mudgenu  and  Asaph  joined  him  immediate¬ 
ly  with  all  the  garrison  of  Kurrah. 

The  enemy,  not  suspecting  that  the  king  would  Hecomei 
attempt  to  cross  the  river  without  his  army,  had 
spent  the  night  in  festivity,  and  could  hardly  be-  "  ° 
lieve  their  senses,  when  they  heard  the  royal 
drums  beating  the  imperial  march.  They  at 
yob.  th  A  a  length 
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lon^tli  iii  the  utmost  confusion  began  to  form 
their  line,  but  before  they  were  in  complete  or¬ 
der,  Akbar  charged  them  with  great  violence: 
Baba  Chan,  at  the  head  of  the  king' 3  light  scoots, 
penetrated  through  the  camp  of  the  rebels  as  far 
as  the  tents  of  Zeman,  where  lie  was  repulsed  by 
Bahadur,  and  driven  back  with  precipitation 
among  the  king’s  ranks,  which  occasioned  some 
disorder  among  the  files  of  Mudgenu.  Bahadur, 
in  the  mean  time,  turned  towards  the  centre, 
where  the  king  commanded  in  person  :  Akbar 
observing  him,  came  down  from  his  elephant, 
and  mounting  a  horse,  pressed  towards  him  ; 
but  by  this  time  an  arrow  having  killed  Bahadur's 
horse,  he  w  as  obliged  to  retreat  on  foot,  among 
his  own  troops.  The  king  immediately  com¬ 
manded  his  few'  elephants  to  advance ;  those  ani¬ 
mals  engaging  furiously  with  those  of  the  enemy, 
killed  some  of  them  upon  the  spot,  and  drove 
back  the  rest  among  their  own  ranks. 

The  rebel*  Zeman,  encouraging  his  men,  still  continued  the 
totally  action  with  great  bravery,  till  his  horse  having 
thrown,  received  two  wounds,  he  w'as  obliged  to  quit 
him,  and  while  he  was  mounting  another,  he 
W'as  trodden  to  death  by  an  elephant.  The  rebels 
now' fell  into  confusion:  distracted  for  want  of 
orders,  they  turned  their  face  to  flight.  Bahadur 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  before  the  king. 
What  evil  have  I  done  to  you,  said  Akbar,  thus 
to  provoke  you  to  draw  the  sw'ord  of  treason 
against  me  r  He  ordered  that  particular  care 
should  be  taken  of  Bahadur  ;  but  some  of  the 
omrahs,  as  soon,  as  the  king's  baek-w'as  turned, 
fearing  that  his  clemency,  would  pardon  that 
consummate  rebel,  prevented  it  bv  putting  him 
immediately  to  the  sword.  Akbar,  though  it 
is  highly  probable  that  he  would  have  forgiven 
Bahadur,  made  no  inquiries  concerning  his 
death. 
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death.  lire  hearts  of  the  brothers  were  sent  to  a. ni^. 
Punjab  ahd  Cabu).  Alii  Begvthe  Usbeck,  Ear  ^^2”; 
Alii,  Mirza  Beg,  CusaTBeg,  and  Amir  Shaw, 
a  native  of  Buducbsban,  all  rebel  chiefs,  were 
also  ta|$:en  prisoners,  and  carried  by  the  king  to 
Jionpoor,  where  they  were  trodden  to  death  by- 
elephants.  This  decisive  action  happened  upon 
the  first  of  Zihidge  974,  and  is  an  instance  of 
the  daring  intrepidity  of  the  renowned  Akbar. 

The  government  of  Kurrah  was  conferred  upon  Settlement 
the  faithful  Monim,  known  by  the  title  of  first  ofthe  ea“' 
of  the  nobles,  and  soon  after  Seconder,  the 
Usbeck,  Who  was  besieged  in  the'  fort  of  Jud, 
fled  to  Gorricpoor.  The  rebellion  of  the  Us- 
becks  being  thus  quashed,  and  the  peace  of  the 
eastern  provinces  restored,  the  king,  in  the 
month  of  Mohirrim;  975,  returned  in  triumpk 
to  Agra.  * 

During  the  rebellion  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Usbeck  Akbar 
Tartars  in  the  service  of  India,  the- Raja,  Udai 
Singh,  had  taken  great  advantage  of  Akbar’s  dis¬ 
tress.  This  determined  the  emperor,  without  re¬ 
maining  long  at  Agra,  to  inarch  against  thatlii-’ 
dian  prince.  Having  arrived  before  the  fort  of 
Suisoob,  the  governor  evacuated  the  place  and 
retreated  to  his  master  Suijun,  the  Hindoo  prince 
of  Rintimpore.  Akbar  left  a  garrison  in  Sui¬ 
soob,  and  proceeded  to  the  fort  of  Kakeran,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Malava.  The  sons  of  Sultan 
Mirza,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  Mindu, 
hearing  of  the  emperor's  progress,  were  greatly 
perplexed.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Aii 
Mirza,  their  great  friend  and  counsellor,  died  at 
that  time,  and  his  adherents  fled  with  precipita¬ 
tion  towards  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat. 

The  king  left  Malava  under  the  charge  of  Th=Wnp 
Ahmed  of  Neshapoor,  and  marched  from  Kakeran  •”^stsCiu* 
to  expel  the  Indian  prince  from  Chitor.  The 
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1567.  raja  left  eight  thousand  disciplined  rajjaputs. 
with  a  great  store  of  provisions,  in  the  fort  of 
Chitor,  which  is  built"  on  a  mountain,  and  re¬ 
tired  himself  with  his  family  to  an  inaccessible 
place.  The  king  immediately  invested  Chitor, 
and  set  five  thousand  pioneers  to  work  in  throw¬ 
ing  up  trenches,  and  carrying  on  approaches  to 
the  place.  When  he.  had  completed  two  batte¬ 
ries,  and  carried  two  mines  under  different  bas¬ 
tions,  he  endeavoured  to  spring  them  at  once: 
but  one  of  them  going  off  before  the  other,  blew 
up  one  of  the  bastions,  and  made  a  practicable 
breach.  Two  thousand  men  who  were  prepared 
to  storm,  advanced  immediately,  upon  a  suppo¬ 
sition  that  both  of  the  mines  had  been  sprung. 
They  divided  into  two  bodies,  in  order  to  enter 

*t  once  both  branches :  one  of  the  parties  advauc- 
ig  near  the  bastion,  perceived  that  the  mine 
had  not  been  sprung,  but  before  they  could  re¬ 
treat,  it  blew  up,  and  killed  above  five  hundred 
of  the  Moguls,  and  about  double  that  number  of 
:  the  enemy  who  were  crowded  on  the  bastion. 
Among  the  latter  were  fifteen  chiefs  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  explosion  so  terrified  those  who  were 
,  entering  the  breach,  that  they  retreated  in  the 
utmost  consternation, 

The Kng  Another  mine  was  immediately  carried  on  by 

vemlr'of0'  king,  but  as  he  was  one  day  standing  in  one 
chitor,  of  the  batteries,  he  perceived  Jeimal,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  place,  very  assiduous  in  filling  up  the 
breaches,  and  giving  orders  for  the  defence:  the 
king  immediately  called  for  a  fuzee,  and  took 
so  good  an  aim  that  he  lodged  the  ball  in  JeimaTs 
forehead,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
spirit  of  the  besieged  fell  with  their  chief,  and  in 
the  utmost  despair  they  performed  the  horrid 
ceremony  of  the  Joar,  put  all  their  wiyes  and 
children  to  the  sword,  and  burned  their  bodies 
with 
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with  that  of  their  governor,  on  a  prodigious  a.d.  1567. 
funeral  pile.  The  imperial  army  perceived  what 
was  going  on  by  the  light  of  the  fire  :  they  ad-  chitor 
vasced  under  the  cover  of  night  to  the  breach,  stormed; 
which  tjiey  found  abandoned,  so  that  they  en¬ 
tered  the  place  without  opposition.  It  was  day- ~ 
light  before  a  number  sufficient  to  attack  the 
enemy  could  enter  ;  then  the  king  in  person  led 
on  his  men,  and  tire  unfortunate  garrison  devot¬ 
ing  themselves  to  death,  had  retired  to  their 
temples.  Akbar  perceiving  that  he  must  lose  a 
great  number  of  his  troops  in  case  of  a  close  at¬ 
tack,  ordered  a  distant  fire  to  be  kept  up  upon 
the  desperate  rajaputs,  till  he  had  introduced 
three  hundred  elephants  of  war,  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  to  advance  to  tread  them  to 
death.  The  scene  became  now  too  shocking  to 
be  described.  Brave  men  rendered  more  valiant  Adretdfiii 
by  despair,  crowded  around  the  elephants,  seized  liaughter' 
them  even  by  the  tusks,  and  indicted  upon  them 
•unavailing  wounds.  The  terrible  animals  trode 
the  Indians  like  grasshoppers  under  their  feet,  or 
winding  them  in  them  powerful  trunks,  tossed 
them  aloft  into  the  air,  or  dashed  them  against 
the  Avails  and  pavements.  Of  the  -  garrison, 

Avhich  consisted  of  eight  thousand  soldiers,  and 
of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  thirty  thousand 
were  slain,  and  the  most  of  the  rest  taken  pri¬ 
soners.  A  few  escaped  in  the  confusion,  by  tying 
their  own  children  like  captives,  and  driving 
them  through  the  king’s  camp.  They  by  this 
means  passed  undiscovered,  being  takthi  for  some 
of  the  followers  of  the  camp. 

.The  government  of  the  strong  fort  of  Chitor,  TheKng 
was  given  to  Asaph  Hirrivi,  and  the  king  re-  f"0„“ser 
turned  towards  his  capital.  On  the  way  a  tyger  tyger. 
happened  to  be  roused  before  him  ;  he  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  nobody  should  touch  him,  and  riding  . 
forward  himself,  he  began  to  wound  him  with 
*  a  a  3  arrows. 
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A.p.  i sbi.  arrows.  The  terrible  animal  stood  growling  on 
a  rising  ground  near  the  king,  and  being  enrag¬ 
ed  by  his  wounds,  he  ran  directly  towards  Akbar, 
who  stood  to  receive  him  with  his  lance.  One 
of  his  attendants,  named  Adil,  fearing  the  con¬ 
sequence,  rushed  between  Akbar  and  the  tyger, 
and  aimed  a  fortunate  blow  at  the  animal ;  but 
be  himself  was  tossed  under- his  paws,  and  would 
have  in  a  moment  expired,  had  not  some  others 
rushed  to  his  assistance,  and  given  the  tyger  a 
deadly  wound,  which  both  saved  the  king  and 
Adil  from  imminent  danger. 

Disturb-  Akbar  having  arrived  at  Agra,  received  ad- 
Guzcm  vices  that  Ibrahim  Hussein  and  Mahommed,  had 
queikd.  revolted  from  Zingis,  prince  of  Guzerat,  and 
were  again  returned  to  Malava,  having  com¬ 
menced  hostilities  with  the  siege  of  Ugein.  'l  ire 
king  dispatched  Killich  of  India,  audKisvinito 
expel  them.  Upop  the  approach  of  this  army 
the  two  Husseins-raised  the  siege,  and  retreating 
precipitately  to  the  Nirbudda,  crossed  that  river 
and  fled  again  towards  Guzerat. 

^suRin"  t^e  moi)th  °f’  Rigib,  in  the  year  976,  the 

timpore."  king  marched  from  Agra  with  an  intention  to 
reduce  II  in  timpore,  where  the  Indian  prince  Sur- 
jan,  who. had  bought  that  strong  fort  from  Hu- 
jaz,  one  of  the  dependants  of  the  late  emperor 
Selim,  prepared  to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
extremity.  On  the  £2d  of  Ramzan  976,  the 
king  invested  the  place,  and  haying  propeily  re¬ 
connoitred  it,  ordered  a  great  battery  to  be 
constructed  on  an  adjoining  hill,  called  Kin  :  he 
with  great  difficulty  dragged  up  his  heavy  artil¬ 
lery  to  this  eminence;  two  of  the  pieces  being 
capable  to  receive  a  stone  ball  of  six  or  seven 
maunds,  or  one  of  iron  of  thirty  maunds  *. 

In 

*  The  size  of  these  guns  might  be  reckoned  incredible,  did 
there  not  remain  to  this. day  in  India  pieces  of  as  extraordinary 
a  bore  :  particularly  one  at  Arcot,  and  another  at  Dacca. 
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Th  a  few  days  a  part  of  the  wall  and  a  great  mmi-  a.  p.  1569, 
ber  of  the  houses  weredaid  in  rnins,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  the  gart'ison,  driven  to  difficul¬ 
ties,  solicited  to  capitulate.  The  conditions 
proposed  by  them  were,  to  have  the  liberty  of 
retiring*anmolested,  leaving  all  their  wealth  and 
effects  to  the  king.  These  terms  were  according¬ 
ly  accepted,  and  the  king  took  possession  of  Rin- 
timpore. 

Akbar,  after  this  conquest,  made  a  pilgrimage  Returns  w 
to  the  shrine  of  Chaja  Moin  at  A j mere,  and  f rom  A£ra‘ 
thence  returned  to  Agra.  From  that  city  he 
went  to  visit  the  learned  and  venerable  Selim  in 
the  village  of  Sikri :  he  questioned  him  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ceremonies,  and  was  told,  it  is  said, 
that  he  would  soon  have  issue  that  would  live 
and  prosper ;  all  the  children  who  were  born  to 
him  before  that  time,  dying  in  their  infancy. 

Soon  after,  thefavouviteSultanabecame  pregnant,  a  son  born 
and  upon  the  ]  7th*  of  the  first  Ribbi,  in  the  year  tothekm«- 
977,  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  who  was 
named  Selim.  Upon  this  occasion  the  king  pub¬ 
lished  an  act  of  grace  to  all  prisoners,  and  order¬ 
ed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty:  soon 
after  he  performed  a  vow  of  pilgrimage  on  foot, 
to  the  shrine  of  Chaja  Moin  at  Ajmore,  with  his 
whole  army  in  the  procession,  then  returning  by 
the  way  of  Delhi,  the  king  near  that  city  took 
the  diversion  of  the  chacc. 

The  Indian  prince  Ram  Chund,  who  had  pos-  calling 
session  of  the  strong  fort  of  Callinger,  which  lie  surraidcrfc 
had  taken  from  the  dependants  of  the  emperor 
Selim,  hearing  about  this  time  that  the  king- 
meditated  an  expedition  against  him,  fear¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  Rintimpore  and  Chitor,  made 
terms  for  the  delivery  of  the  place,  which  was 
accordjpgly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Upon  the  third  of  Mohinim  .978,  the  king  had 
another  sou  born  to  him  in  the  house  of  the  vc- 
»  a  a  4  nerable 
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A-D.ijyo.  nerab’e  Selim'*,  whom  he  called  Mur4d.  He 
upon  this  account  made  another  pilgrimage  to 
Ajineie,  and  ordered  the  town  to  be  fortified 
with  a  stone  wall.  The  emperor  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Nagore,  where  Chundersein,  the  son 
of  Maldeo,  and  the  Indian  prince  of  Bicanere, 
came  out  to  meet  him  Avith  valuable  presents'. 
The  latter  presented  the  king  with  his  beautiful 
daughter.  Akbar  from  Nagore  marched  to  the 
town  of  Ajodin,  and  visiting  the  tomb  of  the 
celebrated  poet  and  philosopher  Ferid  Shukur- 
gunge,  proceeded  to  Debalpoor,  where  Koka, 
wdio  was  in  possession  of  that  place,  presented 
him  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  king  from 
thence  passed  to  Lahore,  where  Hussein,  a  Turku- 
man  chief,  governor  of  that  city  and  province, 
came  also  out  to  meet  him  in  the  same  manner 
Avith  great  presents. 

On  the  first  of  Siffer  9 79  the  emperor  left  La¬ 
hore,  and  returned  by  the -'-way  of  Firosa  to 
Ajmere,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Agra. 
Secunder,  the  famous  rebel,  and  only  one  re¬ 
maining  of  the  Usbeck  chiefs  who  had  revolted, 
having  long  lurked  a!  iut  the  Avoods  of  Bengal, 
and  committed  ravages  on  the  inhabitants,  Avas 
about  this  time  seized  by  Monim,  governor  of 
J  ion  poor,  and  sent  to  the  king,  Avho  according 
to  his  usual  clemency  pardoned  him. 

The  king  esteeming  the  village  of  Sikri  for- 
linTomof  t,uliate  to  as  two  sons  were  born  to  him 
Gufei°a™  °  there,  by  the  means  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
Avith  Avhom  he  left  his  favourite  mistresses,  he 
ordered  the  foundation  of  a  city  to  be  laid  there, 
Avhich,  after  the  conquest  of  Guzerat,  he  called 
the  City  of  Victory.  In  the  year  980,  the  king¬ 
dom 


*  It  seems  the  king  had  left  some  of  his  beautiful  mistresses  in 
the  house  of  Sheek  Selim,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of 
that  holy  man. 
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dom  of  Guzerat  being  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine  a.d.  157*.. 
divisions,  Akbar  seized  upon  that  opportunity  to  2^2^; 
declare  war  against  it.  Me  therefore  inarched  to 
Ajmere  under  pretence  of  h  pilgrimage,  and  from 
that  place  detached,  his  general  Caljan  before 
him  towards  Guzerat.  The  king  followed  at 
sotne  distance  with  the  main  body  of  the  army., 

Akbar  in  his  way  appointed  the  Indian  prince  4 
Singh,  to  the  government  of  Joelpoor,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Raja  Maldeo,  whom,  on  account  of 
some  misdemeanour,  he  deposed.  When  the  em¬ 
peror  arrived  at  Nagore,  he  received  advices  of 
the  birth  of  another  son,  on  the  second  of 
Jemmad,  in  the  house  of  the  holy  and  venera¬ 
ble  Danial,  whom  he  with  great  propriety  called 
Danial,  as  it  was  to  the  saint’s  prayers  no  doubt  . 
he  owed  this  piece  of  good  fortune.* 

The  king  appearing  with  his  .army  on  the  con-  which  suV 
fines  of  Guzerat,  Shere,  an  omrah  of  distinction 
who  defended  the  frontiers,  abandoned  his  post, 
and  fled  with  precipitation.  The  king  took  im¬ 
mediate  possession  of  the  city  of  Pattan,  and 
gave  the  government  of  it  to  Ahmed,  one  of  the 
race  called  Seids,  or  descendants  of  the  prophet. 

He  from  that  place  moved  his  standard  of  victory 
towards  Ahmed-abad  ;  but  before  he  had  march¬ 
ed  two  stages,  Muziffer  the  king  of  Guzerat 
came  to  meet  him,  and  without  a  blow,  surren¬ 
dered  his  kingdom  into  his  royal  and  victorious 
hands;  so  that  the  king  entered  Ahmed-abad, 
the  capital  of  Guzerat,  in  as  peaceable  a  man¬ 
ner  as  if  he  had  been  entering  Agra.  To  ac- 
,  *  count 

*  One  might  be  tempted  to  think,  that  as  Akbar  left  his 
wives  in  charge  of  the  saints  of  Sikri,  he  owed  some  of  his 
sons  to  more  than  the  prayers  of  thosi  holy  persons  :  it  being 
the  opinion  of  the  Mahommcdan  doctors,  as  well  as  of  some 
grave  divines  amengoursclves,  that  prayer  is  more  effectual  when 
the  means  are  used. 
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A.p.  ij7i.  count;  for  this  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say 
something  concerning  the  state  of  G uzerat  at 
that  period.  * 

Thotatebf  Marnood  descended '  of  a  Pattan  family,  the 

Guzem.  :[;gg  king  of  Guzerat,  having  some  time  before 
this  event,  died,  his  nobles,  particularly  Acte- 
mad,  and  Amad,  who  possessed  ail  the  power  of 
the  government  during  the  minority  of  the  prince 
Ahmed,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mamood,  find¬ 
ing  him  begin  to  think  for  himself,  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  part  with  their  power,  and  found  means 
privately  to  make  away  with  him  :  but  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  loyalty,  they  raised  a  child 
of  doubtful  birth  to  the  throne,  on  whom  they 
imposed  the  name  of  the  king  Muziffer,  anddivid- 
ed  the  kingdom  among  themselves  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Amed-abad,  Cambait,  and  some 
other  provinces,  were  possessed  by  Actemad ; 
Anduka,  Doluc,  and  some  other  countries, 
hy  Juil  the  grandson  of  Mubarick;  Surat, 
Biroge,  Birod,  and  Japanier,  by  tlic  noble  Zingis, 
son  of  the  co-regent  Amad  ;  while  other  nobles 
who  had  influence  in  the  state,  had  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  partitioned  among  them.  The  nomi¬ 
nal  king  Muziffer  was  in  the  mean  time  cooped 
up  by  Actemad  in  Ahmcd-abacl ;  during  this 
oligarchy,  the  'government  became  very  oppres¬ 
sive,  hy  continual  wars  and  civil  dissensions. 
This  made  the  unhappy  people  of  Guzerat 
turn  their  eyes  towards  Akbar,  to  relieve  them 
from  their  petty  tyrants,  who,  like  vultures, 
gnawed  the  bowels  of  their  country.  The  easy 
conquest  of  Guzerat  was  therefore  no  ways  sur¬ 
prizing,  as  the  nominal  king,  tired  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  Imped  more  from  the  favour  of  a  foreign 
prince,  titan  from  his  own  factions  and  indepen¬ 
dant  nobles. 


But 
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But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  second  a.  p.w*. 
day.  after  the  king’s  entrance  into  Ahmed-abad, 
he  was  waited  upon  by ‘the  principal  nobles  of  Alcbar,s 
Guzerat,  who  hastened  to  make  their  submission,  transition* 
But  Ali  and  Hujaz,  two  Abyssinian  nobles,  were  !n  Guzeriu 
ordered  into  confinement,  as  they  gave  some  evi¬ 
dent  signs  of  discontent.  Hussein  was  still  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  Biroge,  and  his  brother  Hus¬ 
sein  Mirza  at  the  head  of  another  considerable 
.  force  near  Surat*  The  king  therefore  resolved 
to  reduce  them  :  Aichtiar,  one  of  the  omrahs  of 
Guzerat,  having  broke  his  parole  of  honour  and 
'fled  at  this  time,  all  the  other  nobles  were  order¬ 
ed  into  close  confinement.  When  the  king  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  port  of  Cambait,  he  appointed  Azim 
Mirza  governor  of  Ahmed-abad. 

Hussein,  who  we  have  already  observed  was  in  Exploit*  ol 
Biroge,  hearing  of  Akbar’s  approach,  and  sus-  AW>ar 
pecting  the  fidelity  of  Rustum,  a  native  of  Rumi*,  Hu»eii 
one  of  his  principal officers,  assassinated  him,  and 
discovered  an  inclination  to  march  into  Punjab 
to  raise  disturbances  in  that  quarter.  The'  king 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  design  about  mid¬ 
night,  left  his  camp  in  charge  of  Jehan  and  Cal- 
lich  Chan,  and  with  a  chosen  detachment  marched 
himself  that  night  with  all  expedition  to  cut  off 
Hussm§’s  retreat  :  the  next  day  he  reached  the 
river  Mhenderi, 'which  runs  by  the  town  ofSir- 
tal,  with  only  forty  horse,  the  rest  having  lagged 
behind  with  fatigue.  The  enemy  being  encamp¬ 
ed  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  sight, 
the  king  thought  it  prudent  to  proceed  no  fur¬ 
ther,  till  the  nest  of  his  detachment  should  arrive. 

Had  Hussein  therefore  known  any  thing  of  the 
art  of  war,  he  might  have  easily  taken  Akbar  pri¬ 
soner.  But  that  unenterprizing  officer  made  no 
‘at  tempt  of  that  kind,  till  the  king  was  joined  by 
a  fresh 
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A.D.I57J.  a  fresh  detachment,  which  had  been  ordered 
some  days  before  to  Surat,  and  happened  to  be 
then  encamped  at  a  little  distance. 

Heaitack»  This  small  party  consisted  only  of  seventy 
jooo'ofThe  h°rse>  at  the  head  of  which  there  happened  to  be 
enemy  with  five  principal  nobles,  Mamood  Baherra,  the  In- 
?o  orse.  f]jan  prj]K.es  J)ass,  Man  Singh,  and  Kulli,  and  Ra¬ 
ja  Surjun  of  Rintimpore.  With  these  the  king, 
without  Availing  for  more  troops,  took  the  des-  - 
perate  resolution  to  attack  the  enemy,  one  thou¬ 
sand  of  whom,  commanded  by  H  ussein,  waited  to 
receive  him,  while  the  main  body  of  the  army 
pursued  their  march. .  It  happened  very  fortu¬ 
nately  for  Akbar  that  the  enemy,  instead  of  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  come  into  the  plain,  opposed  him 
between  two  hedges,  where  hot  above  six  horse¬ 
men  could  fight  abreast.  The  king,  in  this  narrow 
pass,  put-himself  upon  the  footing  of  a  private 
trooper,  and  performed  extraordinary  feats  of 
personal  valour.:  which,  however,  avail  little  to 
wipe  away  the  folly  of  this  piece  of  his  conduct. 
At  last  the  courage  which  Akbar’s  behaviour  na¬ 
turally  raised  in  his  followers,  made  them  as  des¬ 
perate  as  himself;  so  that  after  a  long  engagement 
with  the  enemy,  sword,  in  hand,  they  beat  them 
back,  and  at  last  totally  defeated  them,  with  the 
loss  only  of  one  officer,  and  a  few  pvivate^pen. 
Akbar  be-  Ilussein  fled  to  his  army,  but  such  was  their 
rafC£  u"  consternation  and  opinion  of  Akbar's  prowess, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  deserted  him, 
which  was  all  the  advantage  that  could  be  gained 
by  such  a  victory.  The  king,  contenting  himself 
with  what  he  had  done,  desisted  from  the  pursuit, 
and  waiting  till  his  army  came  up.  marched  and 
invested  Surat.  In  the  mean  time  the  otnrahsof 
Guzerat  collected  themselves  in  the  environs  of 
Pat  tan,  and  held  a  council  how  to  proceed. 
They  agreed  that  Hussein  should  prosecute  his 
scheme  of  raising  disturbances  in  Punjab,  and  - 
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that  Hussein  Mirza,  Shaw  Mirza,  ancl  Shore,  A. p.  1573. 
should  invest  Pattan.  They  expected  by  these 
means  to  draw  the  king  from  the  siege  of  Surat. 

Hussein  having  arrived  at  Nagofe,  Kai  Singh,  Hussein *> 
governor  of  Jodpoor,  who  had  pursued  him,  Ra;esinjh  - 
came  up  with  him  one  day  towards  the  evening,  atNa*ore. 
at  a  place  where  there  was  no  water  to  be  found, 
but  what  Hussein  possessed.  This  made  the 
troops  of  Rai  Singh,  who  were  in  great  distress 
for  water,  call  out  to  attack  the  enemy.  This 
favourable  disposition,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
attempt,  made  the  Indian,  though  much  inferior 
-  to  the  enemy,  join  battle.  Hussein’s  horse  being 
killed,  and  lie  higjself  dismounted  in  the  first 
'  charge,  his  army  imagining  that  he  was  actually 
slain,  gave  ground.  The  enemy  took  such  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  confusion,  that  the  whole  efforts  of 
Hussein  were  not  capable  to  recover  the  disorder, 
and  he  was  totally  routed:  he  fled  with  great  pre¬ 
cipitation  towards  Delhi,  and  from  thence  to 
Simbol.  In  the  mean  time  Hussein  Mirza  arid 
the  other  nobles  carried  on  the  siege  of  Patman, 

.*  which  was  defended  by  Ahmed  the  Mogul.  Ko- 
ka  coining  to  his  relief  with  the  army  from  Ah- 
med-abad,  the  Pattan  nobles  raised  the  siege, 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him  battle.  Ko- 
ka  hatjUit  first  the  disadvantage,  both  his  wings 
being  thrown  into  disorder;  but  his  troops  con¬ 
tinuing  steady  in  the  centre,  he  at  last  gained 
ground, -and  improving  the  advantage,  put  them 
to  flight  towards  the  Decan. 

The  king  in  the  mean  time  made  a  breach  in  Akbanak« 
the  walls  of  Suraf,  and  had  raised  several  mounts,  Sum> 
from  which  he  battered  the  city  and  commanded 
the,  streets.-  When  he  was  preparing  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  assault,  the  garrison  desired  to  capitulate. 

Their  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  city  delivered 
up,  ana  the  king  returned  to  Ahmechabad  he 
distributed  all  the  governments  of  Guzerat 
>  among 
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a  d.  157?.  among  the  friends  of  Koka,  his  foster-brother, 
and  on  the  2d  of  Ziffer,  in  the  year  981,  re¬ 
turned  by  the  way  of  Ajmere  to  Agra. 

Hussein  The  fugitive  Hussein,  arriving  at  Sinibol,  as 
fliMtoPnn-  we  ])ave  a  1  ,-eacly  mentioned,  heard  that  the  chief 
men  in  Punjab  under  Kulli,  were  besieging  the 
Castle  of  Nagracot;  he  therefore  marched  into 
Punjab,  which  he  expected  to  find  unguarded, 
and,  after  plundering  it,  he  had  resolved  to  join 
his  friends  in  Guzerat,  by  the  way  of  the  Indus. 
Kulli  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  siege,  and  marching  after  Hussein  through  all 
Punjab,  without  being  able  to  come  up  with  him, 
till  he  reached  the  environs -of  the  city  of  Tatta 
upon  the  Indus.  There  Kulli  attacked  Hussein’s 
Camp  as  he  w  as  one  day  out  a  hunting,  at  some 
distance  from  his  line  of  march.  Mirza,  Hus¬ 
sein's  brother,  who  commanded  in  his  absence, 
was  obliged  therefore  to  form  the  line,  sending 
in  the  mean  time  an  express  to  his  brother  con¬ 
cerning  his  situation.  But  before  the  elder  Hus-  . 
sein  arrived,  his  brother  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  having  lost  some  thousands  of  l^s  men 
in  the  engagement.  Hussein,  returning  from 
hunting^met  his  routed  army,  and  rallying  a 
part  of  them,  renewed  the  combat:  he  was  how¬ 
ever  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to  fly 
towards  Moultan. 

Defeated,  In  Moultan  the  unfortunate  Hussein  rvas  again 
pm  ”oand  attacked  by  the  Billochecs,  wounded,  taken  pri- 
death  m  soner,  and  delivered  up  to  JMuchsuse,  governor 
Moultan.  j\.fovljtan,  vdio  beheaded  him,  Muchsuse,  in 
conjunction  with  Knlli,  carried  his’head  and  all 
his  effects  to  Agra,  to  present  them  to  the  king. 
Akbar  ordered  the  head  to  be  set  up  above  one  of 
the  gates  of  Agra,  and  his  brother  Hussein  Mirza 
to  be  confined  in  tbe  fort  of  Gualier,  where  he 
soon  after  died.  In  the  first  Ribbi  of  the  same 
year,  advices  arrived  from  Koka,  that  Aichtiar, 
g'ovemor 
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governor  general  of  Guzerat,  and  Hussein  Mirza,  a.d.  ij?* 
■were  joined  with  considerable  armies,  had  pos- 
sessed  themselves  of  several  districts  in  G  uzerat, 
and  had  invested  the  Mogul  governor  himself  in 
Ahmedjabad. 

As  it  was  now  the  rainy  season,  and  to  march  The  king 
a  great  army  impracticable,  witlvthat  expedition  Sraem,''* 
which  the  urgency  of  the  situation  of  affairs  re- 
quired,  the  king  selected  two.  thousand  horse,  txpeQ  I0B' 
and  sent  .them  oif  before  him  ;  then,  Avith  three 
hundred  principal  nobles  ar.d  officers,  mounted 
upon  camels,  he  proceeded  at  tlie  rate  of  four 
-  stages  every  day  *,  and  came  up  Avith  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  horse  at  the  city  of  Pattan  in  Berar, 

Avhere  he  was  joined  by  a  thousand  more.  His 
Avhole  force  then  consisted  of  three  thousand 
horse,  and  three  hundred  calhels.  With  this, 
small  army  lie  continued  his  march  Avith  the  same 
expedition  to  the  besieged  capital  of  Guzerat, 
and  upon  his  arrival  Avithin  four  miles. of  the  city, 
ordered  the  Imperial  drums  to  beat  his  oavii 
march,  which  Avas  the  first  neAvs  the  enemy  had 
of  his  approach.  This  struck  the  insurgents  with 
such  a  panic,  that  it  was  Avith  difficulty  their 
officers  could  keep  them  from  immediate  flight. 

They  however  formed  at  length  the  line,  while 
Hussein  Mirza,  Avith  a  few  horse,  Avent  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  reconnoitre. 

Hussein  saw  at  some  distance  Kulli,  Avho  had  Arm-est®- 
been  sent  on  the  same  business  by  tlie  king.  He 
asked  him  across  the  river,  Avhat  army  that.  Avas  ?  energy. 
Kulli  replied,  tl;at  it  was  tlie  army  of  the  king  of 
kings.  The  ■other  said,  “  that  is  impossible,  for 
it  is  yet  but  fourteen  da}'s  siuce  one  of  my  spies 
saw  the  king  at  Agra,  and  I  perceive  none  of  tlie 
elephants  that  always  attend  the  emperor.’’ 

Kulli  then  told  him,  “  It  is  but  nine  days  since 


Each  stage  is  about  twenty  English  miles. 
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a.d.i.oj-  tlis  king  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  it  is  well 
known,  elephants  cannot  march  at  that  rate ; 
but  all  the  cavalry  are 'come  up.” 

Comes  to  Hussein  returned  immediately  to  his  camp,  and 

them  wuh  sent  Achtiar,  with  five  thousand  horse,  watch 
the  gates  of  Ahmed-abad.  He  himself  marched 
with  seven  thousand  horse  against  the  king.  Ak- 
bar  had  by  this  time  reached  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  discovering  the  enemy,  he«drew  up  to 
receive  them,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
joined  by  the  troops  in  the  city:  but  they  were 
blocked  up  by  the  enemy.  He  then  saw  that 
his  whole  dependance  must  rest  on  his  own 
troops;  to  render  them  more  desperate,  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  all  hopes  of  retreat,  he  crossed  the  river, 
and  drew  up  before  the  enemy  on  the  plain. 
Hussein  placing  iimself  in  the  centre -with  his 
Moguls,  Shaw  Mirza  on  his  right  with  the  Af¬ 
ghans  and  Rajaputs,  and  Shere  on  his  left  with 
the  Abassiuians  and  the  horse  of  Guzerat,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  charge. 

ana  totally  The  king  having  also  drawn  up  his  small  army 
tnerny.thC  *n  three  divisions,  commanded  by  their  several 
officers,  he  posted  himself  with  his  body  guard, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  horse,  in  the  rear  of  the 
centre.  The  battle  now  being  joined  with  great 
fury  on  both  sides,,  the  king  with  his  .guard 
w  heeled  round  his  right  flank,  and  fell  furiously 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  His  troops  ob¬ 
serving  their  king  thus  exposing  himself  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  made  an  uncommon  effort  of 
valour,  and  charged  the  enemy  so  warmly,  that 
they  repulsed  them  with  great  loss*.  Hussein, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  action,  attempting  to 
leap  over  a  hedge  with  his  horse,  fell  from  his 
saddle,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Several  persons 
contending  about  the  honour  of  taking  Hussein, 
the  king  asked  him  who  was  the  man  who  took 
him  ? 
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him?  Hussein  replied,  “Nobody:  the  curse  of  a.  p.1573.: 
ingratitude  overtook  me.” 

When  the  king’s  forces  were  warm  in  the  pur-  Thckmgin 
suit,  be  himself  remained  on  a  rising  ground,  ™™”eut 
with  about  two  hundred  horse.  On  a  sudden  a  * 
great  body  of  troops  appeared  moving  towards 
him.  He  immediately  dispatched- a  person  to 
know  who  they  were :  he  brought  back  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  they  were  the  forces  of  Achtiar,  who 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  gates  of  Ahmed-abad. 

The  troops  who  were  with  the  king  began  to  be 
very  uneasy  at  their  situation,  and  gave  many 
-intimatious  of  their  desire  of  retreating.  But 
Akbar  would  by  no  means  desert  his  post;  he  or¬ 
dered  them  instantly  to  prepare  to  charge  and 
break  through  the  enemy ;  at  the  same  time 
commanding  the  drums  to  beat  up  the  royal 
inarch.  The  enemy  hearing  the  drums,,  made 
no  doubt  but  the  whole  army  was  behind  the  hill, 
and  retreated  witli  great  precipitation.  The 
king  pursued  them  to  some  distance,  to  keep  up 
the  panic  which  had  seized  them.  Whilst  these 
things  happened  where  the  king  commanded  in 
person,  Rai  Singh,  one  of  his  generals,  of  the 
Indian  nation,  to  revenge  some  former  quarrel,  .  , 
basely  embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Hussein, 
who  had  been  left  in  his  possession.  Achtiar 
having  also  fallen  from  his  horse  in  his  flight, 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  king’s  guards,  who  was 
pursuing  him  with  great  eagerness.  Koka,  the 
besieged  governor  of  Guzerat,  finding  now  that 
the  blockade  was,withdrawn  from  the  gates,  came 
out  to  meet  the  king.  Akbar  entered  Alnned- 
abad  the  same  day,  and  continued  Koka  in  his 
government,  then  by  the  w-ay  of  Ajmere,  has¬ 
tened  towards  Agra,  after  having  performed  a 
service, which,  though  glorious,  reflects  more 
honour  upon  his  intrepidity,  than  upon  his  con¬ 
duct. 

VOL.  Ti. 
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a.  d.  x.574.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Daood  the  son 
of  Soliman  governor  of  Bengal,  drew  his  neck 
ThtSuba  from  the  yoke  of  obedience.  Monim,  com- 
rcbd»"gal  rnonly  called  lord  of  lords,  governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Oud  and  Jionpoor,  being  nearest  to  the 
rebel,  was  sent  against  him,  and  brought  him  to 
a  treaty  after  some  successful  engagements.  The 
king,  dissatisfied  with  this  peace,  committed  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  Bengal  to  an  Indian 
prince  called  Jodermul,  and  sent  him  with  orders 
to  expel  Daood  entirely  out  of  his  government, 
or  to  oblige  him  to  pay  a  certain  yearly  tribute, 
superior  to  the  small  acknowledgement  which  he 
had  formerly  made.  Daood  being  threatened  at 
the  time  with  a  civil  war  by  one  Lodi,  who  dis¬ 
covered  aniuclination  to  usurp  the  kingdom,  con¬ 
sented  upon  Jodermul’s  appearance  to  pay  the 
tribute  demanded.  He  then  found  means  to  seize 
upon  Lodi,  whom  he  put  to  death.  Daood  re¬ 
lieved  from  that  domestic  danger,  broke  the 
treaty  with  the  king,  and  advancing  against  Mo¬ 
rn  >s  over-  nim  and  Jodermul,  engaged  them  at  the  confiu- 
thrown.  ence  Gf  the  Sool,  Gang  and  Sirve,  where,  being 
defeated,  he  lost  his  fleet  of  boats  and  all  his  bag¬ 
gage.  Monim  crossed  immediately  the  river, 
and  laid  siege  to  Patna. 

The  kinK  The  king,  informed  of  these  transactions,  set 
Bengal!  *or  out  from  Agra  in  the  middle  of  the  rains,  with 
-  as  many  troops  as  could  be  contained  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  boats:  he  halted  a  few  days  at  Benaris, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  forces  which  marched 
over-land:  he  immediately  embarked  the  whole, 
and  fell  down  to  Patna,  and  on  his  way  be  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  the  reduction  of  Bicker  upon 
the  Indus,  by  Jesu  Chan,  who  had  been  sent 
against  that  place.  Akbar  having  arrived  within 
afew  miles  of  Patna,  heard  that  Isah  Neazi,  one 
of  the  enemy’s  principal  generals,  had  marched 
out  of  the  fort  and  fought  Monim,  but  that  he 
was 
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was  defeated  and  lost  his  life,  so  that  the  place  A.i> .'1574. 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  evacuated.  The 
king  therefore  sent  one  of  his  officers,  Allum, 
with  three  thousand  horse,  to  possess  himself  of 
I  the  fort  pf  Hadgepoor,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  and  to  endeavour  to  harass  the  enemy 
in  their  retreat,  should  they  be  already  gone, 
if  not,  to  stop  them.  Allum  accordingly  took 
that  place  by  assault,  and  made  Fatte,  the  go¬ 
vernor,  and  the  garrison  prisoners:  Daood  inti¬ 
midated  by  this,  sent,  a  herald  to  the  king  to 
beg  terms  of  accommodation  ; 

■ii  The  king  returned  him  for  answer,  that  he  The  king 

I  granted  him  his  life,  but  that  he  must  trust  every  -^'suteof 
!  thing  else  to  his  clemency,  after  making  his  sub-  Bengal  to 
mission ;  but  if  he  should  be  obstinate  enough  to 
hold  out  some  few  days  merely  to  give  him  trou¬ 
ble,  he  could  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  pardon ; 

“  and  though,  said, the  king,  I  have  a  thousand 
j:,  in  my  army  as  good  'men  as  you,  rather  than  fa- 
■  tigue  my  troops  with  a  siege,  I  will  put  the  whole 
upon  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  between  you 
j  aud  me,  and  let  him  take  the  fort  who  shall  best 
deserve  it.”  Daood  did  not  choose  to  accept  the 
challenge,  nor  even  to  put  the  king  to  farther 
trouble,  but  took  boat  at  the  water-gate  that 
night,  and  fled  down  the  river :  soon  after  all 
his  army  evacuated  the  place.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  tire  king  pursued  them  and  took  four  hun¬ 
dred  elephants,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  bag¬ 
gage.  He  then  returned  to  Patna,  conferred  the 
govefnment  of  timt  place  and  its  dependencies 
upon  his  faithful  servant,  Monim,  who  had  so 
much  signalized  himself  in  the  war,  then  re¬ 
turned  without  pursuing  his  conquest  farther  to 
Agra. 

Koka,'  the  imperial  governor  of  Guzcrat,  and  Ti 
Jehan,  who  commanded  at  Lahore,  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  king.and  returned  afterwards  " 
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A.r>.ij».  to  their  respective  governments.  Akbar  at  the 
,3>2o  same  time  conferred  the  title  of  the  noble  Muzif- 
fer  upon  Muziffer  All,  and  appointed  him  to 
command  a  force  against  the  fort  of  Rhotas  in 
Behar  :  he  himself  made  a  tour  to  the  {dirine  of 
the  saints  at  Ajmere,  where  having  bestowed 
great  charities,  lie  returned  to  Agra. 

The  war  in  In  the  mean  time  Monim,  who  had  been  left 
Bengal, and  jn  the  government  of  Patna,  had  orders  to  carry 
tior/of  that  the  war  further  into  Bengal  against  Daood. 
province.  That  general  having  forced  the  pass  of  Killa- 
gurry, -Daood  fled  into  Orissa,  whither  he  was 
pursued  by  Jodermul,  with  part  of  the  king's 
army.  Juneid  the  son  of  Daood  defeated  Joder¬ 
mul  in  two  battles,  which  obliged  Monim  to 
march  to  his  aid :  both  the  Mogul  generals  hav¬ 
ing  joined  their  forces,  engaged  Daood.  Kud- 
gera,  an  Afghan  chief  of  great  bravery,  who 
commanded  Daood’s  vanguard,  attacked  the  van¬ 
guard  of  Monim  commanded  by  Allum,  artd  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  that  omrah.  The’ Afghan  pur¬ 
sued  the  run-aways  through  the  centre  of  their 
army,  which  were  by  that  time  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  Monim  observing  the  disorder, 
hastened  in  person  with  a  small  body  to  restore 
the  ranks,  Kudgera  attacked  him  in  person,  and 
wounded  him  in  several  places,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  he  was  soon  follow¬ 
ed  by  his  army.  The  valiant  Kudgera  being  kil¬ 
led  by  an  arrow,  Monim  again  rallied  his  troops, 
and  being  a  little  recovered,  led  them  hack  to 
the  charge:  he  found- Daood’s army  intent  upon 
the  plunder,  and  soon  put  them  to  flight,  taking 
all  their  elephants.  Jodermul  being  detached  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  came  up  with  Daood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chin,  which  he  could  not  cross.  The 
rebel  finding  no  means  for  escaping,  facVd  about 
to  defend  himself.  Jodermul  did  not  choose  to 
provoke  him  too  far,  and,  immediately,  sent  in¬ 
telligence 
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telligence  of  wliat  had  passed  to  Monim.  That  a.d.  1575. 
omrah,  notwithstanding  his  wounds,  which  were 
very  bad,  hasted  to  that  place:  Daood  surren¬ 
dered  himself  upon  terms,  and  was  permitted  to 
retain  Osissa,  after  which  Monim  returned  to  his 
government.  The  city  of  Gore,  which  had  been 
the  capital  of  Bengal  till  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Shere,  who,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  air, 
had  made  Chawasspoor  Tanda,  the  metropolis, 
was  now  greatly  decayed.  Monim,  admiring  the 
antiquity  and  grandeur  of  that  place,  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  repair  the  palaces,  and  . made  it  his  resi¬ 
dence:  but  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  unhealthy 
air  of  Gore,  and  died.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
government  by  Hussein  Kulli,  a  Murkuman  no¬ 
ble  in  the  imperial  service,  to  whom  the  king 
gave  the  title  of  lord  of  the  world  *. 

The  prince  Soliman  of  Buduchshan,  being  ex-  Tramac- 
pelled  by  his  own  .grandson  Mirza  Shaw,  was  ‘'0°unrstat 
about  this  time  obliged  to  seek  protection  at  the 
court  of  Agra.  He  soon  after  took  leave  of  the 
king,  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Buduchshan,  and  found 
means  to  reinstate  himSelf  in  his  dominions. 

Some  omrahs  at  court,  who  envied  the  greatness 
of  Koka,  viceroy  of  Guzerat,  accused  him  to 
the  king  of  treasonable  intentions :  they  so  far 
prevailed  upon  him,  that  he  recalled  him  from 
his  government  and  confined  him.  Koka’s  rea¬ 
diness  to  comply  with  the  imperial  order,  con¬ 
vinced  Akbar  that  he  was  no  ways  guilty  ;  but 
that  the  whole  proceeded  from  the  malice  of  his 
enemies:  however,  the  noble  Ahmed  of  Nesha- 
pur,  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Guzerat,  had  sufficient  interest  at 
court  to  retain  his  office  after  his  predecessor 
was  acquitted. 

b  b  3  Before 
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A.p.  t<7 5.  Before  Hussein  had  taken  possession  of  his  go- 

vernment  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  the  zemindars  of 
Rebellion  those  provinces  had  risen  in  favour  of  Daood, 
in  Bengal.  anj  jn vested  Chawasspoor  tlie  capital,  which 
they  took.  Daood  found  himself  soon  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  horse,  and  in  possession  of 
the  greatest  part  of  those  countries.  Kulli  hav¬ 
ing  assembled  ail  the  imperial  omrahs  in  that 
'quarter,  advanced  against  Daood,  and  that  chief 
retreated  beyond  the  passes,  which  Hussein  for¬ 
ced,  and  killed  above  a  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
who  attempted  to  stop  his  march.  The  enemy, 
on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  detile,  had 
not  time  to  escape.  Hussein  immediately  march¬ 
ed  towards  Daood  v  camp,  and  on  the  1,5th  of 
Shawal  988,  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle 
near  to  the  enemy,  who  stood  ready  to  receive 
him.  Callapar,  an  omrah  famous  in  the  army 
of  Daood  for  personal  strength  and  valour,  made 
a  resolute  charge  upon  the  left  of  the  imperial 
line,  and  threw  it  into  disorder;  while  Muziffeiy 
who  commanded  the  light  of  the  .Mogul  army, 
hod  the  same  advantage  over  the  enemy  on  their 
left;  in  this  situation1  they  fought  in  a  circle, 
when  Hussein  made  a  home  charge  upon  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  enemy,  which  was  sustained  with  great 
bravery.  At  length,  however,  the  gale  of  victory 
blew  on  the  imperial  standards,  and  the  enemy 
were  dispersed  like  leaves  before  the  autumnal 
wind,  Daood  being  taken  prisoner,  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  war,  when  the 
king-  was  not  present,  put  to  death  by  the  con¬ 
queror,  in  cold  blood,  upon  the  field:  his  sonJu- 
lieid,  a  youth  of  great  bravery,  died  in  a  few 
days  of  his  wounds,  Hussein  took  immediate 
possession  of  all  Bengal,  and  sent  all  the  elephants 
and  other  spoils  to  the  king. 

Transac-  Mu  After,  in  the  year  984^  marched  against 
Rbiotas,  and  sent  one  Masoom  to  expel  Hussein, 

■  ■°l“!  an 
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.“in  Afghan,  who  was  hovering  about  with  a  fly-  A.p.ijj6, 
ing  party  in  that  quarter.  Masoom  having  en- 
gag-eel  him,  defeated  hi  nr*  and  took  possession  of 
his  pergunnahs  ;  but  Callapar,  iii  the  mean  time,  - 
with  eij$ht  thousand  horse,  surrounded  him,  and 
thought  to  have  obliged  him  to  surrender.  Ma¬ 
soom  breaking  down  the  wall  of  the  town  in 
which  he  was  shut  up,  rushed  out  unexpectedly 
upon  the  enemy.  In  the  action  whfch  ensued, 

Masoom ’s  horse  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  the  trunk 
of  an  elephant.  Callapar  immediately  rode  up, 
and  he  himself  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  being  crushed  to  death,  had  he  not  wounded 
tire  elephant  with  an  arrow  in,  the  eye,  which 
rendered  the  animal  so  unruly,  that  lie  would 
obey  no  command  ;  he  therefore  rushed  back 
through  the  Afghan  .troops,  carrying  off  Calla¬ 
par,  which  made  his  army  believe  that  lie  fled, 
and  they  quickly  followed  him.  Callapar  was 
soon  overtaken  and  slain.  Masoom,  after  this 
victory,  Returned  and  joined  Muziffer,  who  left 
the.  pm  rah  Cunrbo  to  blockade  the  fort  of  Rho- 
tas,  and  marched  against  an  Indian  prince,  called 
Chancier  Sein,  from  whom  he  took  the  fprt  of 
Savana.  From  thence  he  directed  his  march 
against  another  Hindoo  prince,  from  whom  be 
took  the  fort  of  Keregur,  situated  in  the  woods 
between  Bebar  and  Bengal.  The  Afghans  in  the 
fort  of  Rhotas  being  destitute  of  provisions,  were 
prevailed  upon  by  promises  and  a  favourable  ca¬ 
pitulation  to  give  up  the  place  :  Cumbo  left  Rho¬ 
tas  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  and  went, 
himself  to  court. 

The  king  this  year  made  a  progress  towards  The  king 
Ajmere,  and  sent  Cumbo,  mentioned  above, 
against  Comilmere,  a  strong  fortress  in  the  pos-  through  h» 
session  of  the  Ran  a;  he  took  the  place,  and  in  the  dom|mons- 
mean  time  the  king  made  a  tour  towards  the  -  bor¬ 
ders  of , the  Decan  :  Murtaza,  prince  of  Ahmed- 
■  B  B  4  pagur, 
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a.d.  ij7>.  nagur,  was  at  that,  time  become  melancholy  mad, 
^£^5'  and  was  confined  to,  his  apartments:  Akbar 
thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  seize  upon 
that  country  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  pur¬ 
pose  by  some  domestic  affairs  which  occurred  at 
that,  time,  and  he  returned  towards  Agra  by  the 
way  of  Ajmere,  where  lie  appointed  Muzifter  to 
the  high  office  of  the  vizarit.  From  Ajm,  re  the 
emperor  marched  to  Delhi,  and  from  thence  be 
took  the  route  of  Cabal.  When  be  was  upon  his 
way,  a  comet  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  west.  The  king  having  reached 
Ad  jodin,  visited  the  tomb  of  the  famous  poet  and 
philosopher  Ferid,  and  quitting  his  resolution  of 
going  to  Cabul,  returned  to  Agra. 

Mccsin*  The  great  mosque  in  the  city  of  Victory,  lately 
Bengal  built  by  Akbar,  was-  finished  in  the  year  98 6. 
The  prince  of  Cliandez  in  the  Decan,  in  the  same 
year,  imprisoned  Muziffer  Huasein  by  the  king's 
commands,  and  sent  him  to  Agra;  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  Hussein,  governor  of' 
Bengal,  died.  In  987  a  great  fire  happened  in 
the  city  of  Victory,  in  the  wardrobe,  which  con¬ 
sumed  effects  to  a  prodigious  amount.  After 
the  death  of  Hussein,  the  Afghans  began  to  re¬ 
cover  in  Bengal  their  former  strength,  and  to 
raise  disturbances.  To  suppress  their  insurrec¬ 
tions  the  king  sent  his  foster-brother  Koka,  late 
governor  of  Guzerat,  with  a  considerable  army 
to  that  kingdom. 

king's  The  prince  Hakim,  the  king’s  brother,  took  the 
sieges La-e"  opportunity  of  these  troubles' to  make  an  at- 
horc'  tempt  upon  Lahore.  He  sent  Sliadiman,  his 
foster-brother,  with  a  thousand  horse,  by  way  of 
advanced  guard  before  him.  This  officer  cross¬ 
ing  theNilab,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus, 
was  attacked  by  Man  Singh,  an  omrah  of  Pun¬ 
jab,  ajul  routed.  When  Hakim  had  reached 
-Rhotas, 
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Rhotas,  a  fortress  built  by  the  emperor  Shere,  in  a. p.  1581. 
Punjab,  Man  Singh  retreated  to  Lahore,  whi- 
tlier  he  was  pursued  by  the  prince.  He  arrived 
before  that,  city  upon  the  1 1th  of  Mohirrim,  in  Attar 
the  year  989,  and  invested  it.  The  place  was  ^rSse't'L 
gallantly  defended  by  Seicl  Chau,  and  other  no- 
bles,  till  the  king  marched  from  Agra  to  their 
relief.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  royal  standard, 

Hakim  retreated  to  Cabu!  ;  the  king  pursuing 
him  toSirhind.  'Intelligence  was  brought  to  him 
at  that  place,  that  Munsoor  Shirazi,  one  of  his 
omrahs,  had  been  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  for  which  he  ordered  him  to  be 
impaled.  . 

The  king  having  crossed  the  Nilab,  continued  Pursues^ 
his  march  towards  Cabul,  and  detached  his  son,  tu?t0  Ca" 
Murad  in  front,  with  the  van  guard :  his  son  Selim 
he  left  at  Jellalabad.  When  Murad-had  reached 
Shuttergurdan,  within  thirty  miles  of  Cabul, 
Feredoon,  a  general  of  Hakim,  attacked  him  in 
a  pass,  and  having  repulsed  the  prince,  seized 
upon  all  his  baggage.  Hakim,  upon  the  2d  of 
Siffer  989,  drew  up  ' his  army  before  the  king  Totally 
in  order  of  battle.  The  elephants  which  were  °]^r,hrow£ 
with  the  prince  Murad,  being  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance,  fired  the  small  field  pieces  that  were 
mounted  upon  them,  and  by  mere  accident  three 
of  the  chiefs  who  stood  by  Hakim  were  killed  . 
that  pusillanimous  prince  immediately  left  the 
field,  and  was  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 

The  king,  without  farther  opposition,  entered 
Cabul  upop  tht  7th  of  Siffer,  and  Hakim  fled  to 
Ghorebund  :  be  from  thence  sent,  an  embassy  to 
the  king,  begging  forgiveness,  which  was 
granted  him.  The  king  having  resigned  his  con¬ 
quest  (of  Cabul  to  Hakim,  on  the  14th  of  Siffer, 
returned  towards  Agra.  He  on  his  way  ordered 
a  fort  to  be  built  upon  the  Nilab,  which  he  called 
Attock,  which  means  in  the  Indian  language  For¬ 
bidden  ; 
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a  d.i.vSi.  bidden  ;  for  by  the  superstition  of  the  Hindoos, 
it  was  held  unlawful  to  cross  that  river.  The 
king  having  arrived  at  Lahore  upon  the  iyth  of 
Bamzan,  gave  the  government  of  that  province 
to  the  Indian  chief,  Bagaundass,  and  in  a  few 
.  days  set  out  for  Agra. 

The  icing  The  troubles  in  Bengal  still  continuing,  the 
hi"'!™ '5h  king  sent  the  omrah  (Jumbo,  with  a  consider- 
Bcngai/  able  force,  to  reinforce  his  anny  in  those  parts. 
In  the  year  yyi  he  made  a  progress  to  Priag, 
■where  he  ordered  the  I’ort  of  Allahabad  to  lie 
built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumma and  Ganges. 
Muziffer,  king  of  Guzevat,  who  had  been  kept 
Rebellion  a  prisoner  at  large  since  the  reduction  gf  his  king- 
in  Guzerat.  dom,  began  now  to  exhibit  great  loyalty  and  af¬ 
fection  for  the  king.  Akbar,  upon  this  account, 
rewarded  him  with  a  large  estate,  and  lie  be¬ 
came  a  great  favourite  at  court.  But  indulgences 
of  this  sort  could  not  gratify,  the  ambition  of 
the  conquered  king  ;  he  made  his  escape  to  Gu¬ 
zerat,  while  Akbar  was  at  Allahabad,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  his  former  adherent,  Shere, 
stirred  up  a  rebellion  in  that  kingdom.  T  he 
king,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  this  insur¬ 
rection,  sent  the  noble  Ac  tern  ad  in  quality  of 
governor  to  Guzerat,  and  recalled  Ahmed,  who 
was  suspected  of  favouring  Muziffer.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  new  governor,  Ahmed  came  out 
of  Ahmed-abad,  and  halted  some  days  at  Pat  tan 
to  prepare  for  his  journey,  during  which  time  a 
great  part  of  his  army  deserted  to  Muziffer.  This 
enabled  that  prince  to  march  towards  Ahmed- 
abad,  the  capital. 

Actemad,  the  governor,  left,  an  officer  and 
part  of  his  troops  to  defend  the  city,  and  with 
the  rest  marched  out  to  Pattan,  where  Ahmed, 
the  former  governor,  was  encamped.  Muzitfer,  in 
the  mean  time,  with  very  little  opposition,  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  the  capital.  The  new  governor 
then 
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then  prevailed  upon  Ahmed  to  accompany  him,  . 
and  marched  back  to  retake  the  place.  Muziffer, 
who  came  out  to  battfe,  defeated  the  two  go¬ 
vernors,  and  drove  them  back  to  Pattan.  Ac- 
temacj  sent  an  express  from  Pattan  to  acquaint 
the  king  of  his  misfortune. 

Akbar,  being  informed  of  the  untoward  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  Guzerat,  dispatched  Rustum, 
commonly  called  Mirza  .Chan,  the  son  of  the 
great  minister  Byram,  together  with  the  omrahs 
of  Ajmere,  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  before  Mirza  had  readied  Guzerat, 
king  Muziffer  had  reduced  the  fort  of  Biruderra. 
which  was  defended  by  Cuttub,  who  held  Be- 
roche  injagier  from  Akbar,  and  had  there  taken 
fourteen  lacks  of  rupees  belonging  to  the  king, 
and  ten  crores  of  rupees  of  the  property  of  the 
governor,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion.  This 
immense  acquisition  of  .treasure  enabled  him  to 
recruit  a  great  army  at  Abmed-abad,  whither 
Mirza  marched  to  attack  lrim  with  eight  thousand 
horse.  Mirza  having  arrived  at  t lie  village  of 
Sirgunge,  within  six  miles  of  the  city,  Muziffer, 
on  the  loth  of  Mohirrim  992,  marched  out  to 
meet  him  with  thirty  thousand  .horse,  and 
drew  up  in  his  presence.  The  imperial  general,  ‘ 
no  ways  intimidated  by  the  enemy's  numbers, 
encouraged  his  men,  charged  the  enemy  vigour- 
ously  sword  in  hand,  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter,  and  pursued  them  quite  through  the 
city.  Being  soon  after  joined  by  the  Mogul 
omrahs  of  Malava  with  a  considerable  force,  he 
marched  after  Muziffer  towards  Combait,-  and 
drove  him  among  the  mountains  of  Kadout. 
Muziffer  faced  about  to  oppose  the  Moguls  in  a 
narrow  defile,  but  he  was  driven  from  ids  post 
by  the  artillery  of  Mirza,  and  tied  towards  Jion- 
agur,  taking  refuge  with  Jami,  an  Indian  prince 
?n  tl\ose  paits. 

Mirza 
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A.p.  15s*  Mirza  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  Mu- 
ziffier  further,  returned  to  Ahmed-abad,  and  sent 
Callehi  to  besiege  the  f'oi't  of  Beroche,  which  he 
feed.  took  from  Nasir  the  brother-in-law  of  Muzif- 
fer.  N azir  held  out  the  place  seven  months,  and 
at  last  made  his  escape  to  the  Decan.  Muziff'er, 
soon  after,  by  the  aid  of  Jami,  and  the  suba  of 
Jionagur,  advanced  to  a  place  called  Mabi  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  Ahmed-abad. 
Mirza  marching  out  to  oppose  him,  he  was 
struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  made  a  precipi¬ 
tate  retreat:  but  strengthened  by  new  alliances, 
he  made  a  third  attempt  to  recover  his  dominions, 
and  engaging  the  Mogul  army  at  Siranti,  he  was 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Singh, 
the  Indian  prince  of’Jalia. 

eons«c"  Mirza,  five  months  after  this  last  victory  over 
ccu«.  Muziff'er,  was  recalled  to  court ;  but  as  the  fu¬ 
gitive  king  began  to  raise  his  head  again  in  his 
absence,  the  king  conferred  the  titles  of  first  of 
the  nobles  upon  Mirza,  and  ordered  him  back 
to  Guzerat.  This  year  Nizam,  the  son  of 
Hussein,  fled  from  his  brother  Mortiza,  king  of 
the  Decan,  and  came  to  the  court  of  Agra, 
where  he  was  graciously  received;  and  not  long- 
after  Alla  Shirazi,  the  most  eminent  man  of  that 
age  for  learning,  came  also  from  the  Decan,  and 
had  an  honourable  oitice  near  the  king’s  person 
conferred  upon  him. 

The  ting's  In  the  ensuing-year  Murtiza,  and  Checlawind, 
^ra  omrahs  of  the  "Decan,  being  defeated  by  one 
theDecan.  Sullabit  in  a  civil  broil,  took  refuge  at  Agra; 
and  as  the  king  had  a  long  time  entertained 
'  thoughts  of  conquering  the  Decan,  he  sent 
them  to  Koka  who  then  possessed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Malava.  He  ordered  that  omrah  to 
raise  all  the  forces  of  Malava,  and  of  the'adja- 
cent  territories,  and' carry  war  into  the  Decan  : 
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and  having  conferred  the  title  of  Azid  ul  Dowla  A.r>.ij8j 
upon  Alla  Shirazi,  sent  him  to  assist  Koka  in 
that  expedition,  as  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  different  interests  and  policy  of  that 
country. 

Koka  having,  according  to  orders,  recruit-  Kota  ad- 
ed  a  great  army,  marched  to  the  borders  of  his  Inarmyto 
government,  and  found  that  Ali,  the  prince  of wardstbe 
Chandez,  was  inclinable  to  join  the  king  of  the  Decan' 
Decan.  lie  immediately  dispatched  Alta  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  bring  him  over  to  the  Mogul  interest; 
but  that  omrali  returned  without  accomplishing 
any  thing.  The  omrahs,  Tucki  and  Bezad,  in 
conjunction  with  the  prince  of 'Chandez,  by  the 
orders  of  the  king  of  the  Decan,  marched 
against  Koka,  who  was  encamped  in  the  province 
of  Ifindia.  Koka,  however,  did  not  think  it  pro¬ 
per  to  engage  them  in  that,  place  ;  but  giving 
them  the  slip,  he.entered  the  Decan  by  another 
route,  and  advancing  to  Elichpoor,  plundered 
that  city  for  the  space  of  three  days.  The  ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  Decan,  and  their  ally  the  prince  of 
Chandez,  in  the  mean  time  returned  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  suburbs  of  Elichpoor, -which 
obliged  Koka,  rather  than  risk  a  battle,  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  Decan. 

While  these  things  were  transacted  in  the  De- 
can,  orders  were  sent  to  Mirza,  the  son  of  Byram,  g™?™ 
commonly  called  the  first  of  the  nobles,  gover-  iueUc<1-/ 
nor  of  Guzerat,  to  come  to  court.  He  forthwith 
obeyed,  and  the  fugitive  king  Muziffer,  taking 
advantage  ^  of  »his  absence,  advanced  towards 
Darul,  the ’deputy  governor  of  the  country,  but 
he  was  again  defeated. 

The  prince  Sharoch,  grand-son  of  Soliman,  Translc- 
sovereign  of  Buduchshan,  being  expelled  from  com?1 
his  dominions  by  Abdulla,  the  Usbeck,  came  this 
year  to  court,  and  ranked  himself  among  the 
king’s,  omrahs:  at  the  marriage  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter 
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A.D.158J.  tor  of  the  Indian  prince  Baguandass  to  Selim, 
the  emperor's  eldest  son,  in  the  year  9.94,  the 
king  kept  a  great  festival  on  the  Norose*,  and 
a  few  months  after  Hakim,  the  king’s  brother, 
who  reigned  in  Calm],  died.  Akbar  having  ap- 
pointed  Mirza  a  second  time  governor  of  Gaze- 
rat,  and  Alla,  high-priest  of  that  country,  set 
our  for  Punjab.  On  his  way  he  appointed  Sadei 
to  the  government  of  Bicker,  and  Man  Singh, 
the  son  of  Baguandass,  was  sent  to  Cabul.  That 
ominh  brought  the  children  of  Hakim,  who 
were  very  young,  to  Lahore,  and  left  his  own 
son  invested  with  the  chief  authoiity  at  Ca¬ 
bul. 

The  king  having  arrived  at  the  fortress  of 
mynfre-  Attock  upon  the  Nilab,  he  detached  the  prince 
mire  Cash'  Sb.irocb,  and  other  omrahs,  with  five  thousand 
horse  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Cash  mire.  He 
at  the  same  time  dispatched  Zein  Koka,  with 
another  considerable  detachment  against  the 
Afghans  of  Saw-ad  and  Bejoar.  A  few  days  after 
he  sent  a  detachment  to  reduce  the  Afghans 
of  Roshnai,  who  were  idolaters  of  the  Zeudeika 
sect,  and  followers  of  an  Indian  fanatic,  who 
called  himself  Pier  Roshnai.  The  imposter  had 
converted  to  his  system  of  religion  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  who, 
after  his  death,  adhered  to  his  son,  and  taking 
up  arms,  raised  great  disturbances  in  Punjab 
and  Monltan,  The  king  being  fully  informed  of 
the  strength  of  the  Afghans  of  Sawad  and  Bejoar, 
sent  a  reinforcement  to  Zein  Ivakn.  But  that 
omrah  was  notwithstanding  defeated,'  and  many 
persons  of  distinction,  with  eight  thousand  men, 
v  ere  killed  in  the  action. 

Man 
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Mati  Singh,  who  had  been  detached  against  a.d.  1586. 
the  Roshnai-Afglians,  met  with  better  success  ;  ^^223' 
he  defeated  them  at  Kotll  with  great  slaughter.  Man  sin-  h 
The  king  returned  from  Attock  to  Lahore,  or-  defeats  Tife 
dered  Alan  Singh  to  proceed  to  Cabul.  and  take 
upon  him  the  government  of  that  kingdom,  and  s  - 
at  the  same  time  to  chastise  the  Afghans.  The 
daughter  of  that  omrah  was  also  married  this 
year  to  the  prince  royal  Selim. 

.  The  army  which  had  been  detached  to  Cash-  The  army 
mire,  being  reduced  to  great  distress  by  the  indistreu* 
snow  and  rain,  as  also  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  peace  with 
the  Cashniirians.  The  conditions  were  a  tribute 
of  saffron  to  Akbar,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
mint,  the  coin  being  struck  in  his  name  :  but  the 
king  dissatisfied  with  this  peace,  sent  Mahorn- 
med  Casim,  with  another  army  to  reduce  that 
kingdom  entirely^to  his  obedience.  This  that 
general  easily  accomplished,  on  account  of  civil 
dissensions  then  raging  among  the  chiefs  of  that 
country.  The  prince  Soliman,  the  grandfather 
of  the  fugitive  Sharoch,  came  this  year  from 
Cabul,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  king. 

The  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Tartarv,  who 
came  to  court  while  Akbar  was  at  Attock,  was 
much  about  the  same  time  dispatched  with  great, 
presents  to  his  master.  In  the  year  99 6,  Jellal 
an  Afghan  began  to  become  formidable,  having- 
defeated  and  killed  Hamid  Bochari,  and  driven 
Man  Singh  from  his  government  of  Cabul. 

The  king  therefore  sent  Muttalib  with  an  army 
against  him*  who  gave  him  a  signal  defeat 
near  Kotel,  and  cut  off'  great  numbers  of  the 
rebels. 

The  prince  C'husero,  the  son  of  the  emperor's  cim«e™ 
eldest  s‘on  Selim,  was  hern  this  year  of  the  da  ugh-  tansdim!1' 
lor  of  Bagvandass,  and  the  king  made  a  great 
festival  upon  the  occasion.  Sadoc,  governor  of 
Bicker, 
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a.  d.  1.587.  Bicker,  according  to  the  orders  he  received  from 
court,  invested  the  fort  of  Sewan  upon  the  In¬ 
dus,  and  obliged  the  prince  of  Tatta,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  king's  authority,  and  to  send  him  great 
presents  and  letters  of  homage.  Sadoc  as  soon 
after  ordered  back  to  Bicker.  In  the  month  of 
the  second  Ribbi,  Zein  Koka  was  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Cabul,  and  the  former  gover¬ 
nor  recalled  to  Lahore.  At  the  same  time  Mirza, 
the  son  of  By  ram,  was  ordered  from  Guzerat;  as 
also  Sadoc  from  Bicker,  for  it  was  a  maxim  with 
Akbar  to  change  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
every  three  years,  to  prevent  their  acquiring  too 
much  influence  in  the  countries  under  their  com¬ 
mand,  and  to  shew  the  people  that  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  prevailed  through  all  departments  of  the 
empire  Singh  was  immediately  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Behar,  and  the  viceroyship  of 
Cashmire  was  conferred  upon  ,the  noble  Mush- 
iddi,  Casim  the  former  governor  being  called  to 
court;  Sadoc  was  in  the  mean  time  sent  against 
the  Afghans  of  Sawad  and  Bcjoar,  and  Isinaiel, 
who  was  in  that  country,  recalled  and  sent, to 
Guzerat. 

io^to”8  'u  -the  year  997,  upon  the  23d  of  the  second 
Ci«hmirc,  r  Jemmad,  the  king  set.  out  on  a  tour  to  Cashmire, 
being  captivated  with  the  praises  which  he  had 
heard  of  the  beauty  of  that  country  from  every 
person  who  had  seen  it.  When  he  reached  Bim- 
ber,  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountains,  he  left  his 
army  and  family  behind,  and  with  a  small  reti¬ 
nue  set  out  to  Serbia  the  capital  of  that  king®- 
dom.  The  learned  Alla  Shirazi  who  accompa¬ 
nied  him  died  there,  and  the  king  was  greatly 
afflicted  for  his  death,  having  a  particular  affec¬ 
tion  for  that  omrab,  on  account  of  his  genius  and 
literary  merit. 

»nd  to  Ca-  The  king  having  gratified  his  fancy  with  a  sight 
b"1*  of  all  the  beauty  of  Cashmire,  resolved  to  proceed 
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to  Cabul.  On  the  way  Ilakim  Gilani,  a  man  fa-  a.d  1588; 
mousfor  learning,  and  one  of  the  king’s  compa- 
nions  died,  and  was  buried  at  Hassen.  Akbar 
having  arrived  at  Attock,  detached  Gumbo  to 
drive  ajvay  the  Afghans  of  Eusoph  Zei,  who  in- 
|  festcd  the  roads,  and  then  proceeded,  march  by  - 
march, -to  Cabul.  To  that  city  Hakim  and  Je- 
han,  who  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy,  to  Ab¬ 
dulla,  king'  of  the  Usbecks  of  Mave'r-ul-Nere, 
were  just  returned  \v i th  an  ambassador  on  the 
part  of  that,  monarch.  The  king- having  remaim 
ed  two  months  at  Cabul,  viewing  the  gardens  of 
-  pleasure,  and  distributing  justice  and  .charity 
among  the  inhabitants,  conferred  the  govern¬ 
ment  upon  Mahommed  Casim,  and  on  the  20th 
of  Mohir-rinr  998,  returned  to  Lahore.  At  La¬ 
hore  lie  conferred  the  government  of  Guzerat 
upon  Koka,  and  ordered  him  from  Malava  to 
proceed  thither,  while  the  former  governor  of 
Guzerat,  Ahmed,  succeeded  him  in  his  presi¬ 
dency.  ■ 

Koka  having  arrived  at  Guzerat,  led  an  army  Dj5turte„ 
against  Jami,  a  zemindar  of  great  power  in  that  «sin  gu- 
province,  who,  in  alliance  with  Dowlat,  the  son  ]Z.“jtquc1' 
of  Ami,  prince  of  Jionagur,  in  the  Decan,  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  twenty  thousand  horse. 

A  sharp  engagement  ensued  :  Ilubi,  Hussein,  and 
Sherrif,  omrahs  of  distinction  in  the  empire, 
were  killed  on  the  Mogul  side,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  while  the  enemy  lost  the  eldest  son 
of  Jami,  and  that  prince’s  vizier,  with  four  thou¬ 
sand  rajaputs  on.the  iitld  of  battle.  Victory  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Moguls,  and  many  more  rajaputs 
fell  in  their  flight. 

Abdulla  the  Usbeck,  king  of  the  western  Tar-  The  ting 
tary,  having  about  this  time  taken  Buduehshan, 
and  infested  the  borders  of  Cabul,  Akbar  resolved 
to  take  up  his  residence  for  some  time  in  Lahore, 
fearing  an  irruption  of  Usbecks  from  the  north. 

vol. ’n.  c  c  Jami, 
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Tani,  governor  of  Sind,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  vicinity,  and  his  orders  to  him  to  repair 
I'o  court,  continued  refractory,  and  prepared  for 
war.  Akbar  dispatched  Mirza,  the  son  of  Byram, 
with  many  omrahs  of  distinction,  and  a  veil  ap¬ 
pointed  army  against  him. 

In  the  year  999,  Ahmed  the  governor  died  at 
Malava,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  king’s  appointr 
rnent  by  the  emperor’s  son  MurAd,  under  the 
tuition  of  Ismaiel  Kulli.  When  the  prince  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  confines  of  Gualila,  he  heard  that 
a  zemindar  of  power  in  those  parts,  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  country.  He  immediately 
marched  against  him  :  the  enemy  opposed  him 
with  resolution,  hut  at  last  he  obtained  the  vic¬ 
tory,  and  drove  the  rebel  to  the  woods,  where 
he  died  in  a  few  days  of  his  wounds.  The  ze¬ 
mindar’s  son  submitted  himself,  and  after  paying 
a  proper  fine,  was  confirmed  in  his  paternal  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  prince  marched  from  thence,  and 
soon  after  arrived  at  Malava. 

The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  four  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  the  four  princes  of  the  Decan.  Feizi, 
the  brother  of  the  learned  Abul  Fazil,  to  Asere 
and  Burhanpoor;  Amin  to  Ahmednagur  ;  Ma- 
shadi  to  Bejapoor,  and  Musaood  to  Bagnagur ; 
principally  with  a  design  to  be  informed  of  the 
state  of  those  countries,  upon  which  he  had  fixed 
an  eye  of  conquest.  Koka,  governor  of  Guzerat, 
who  had  orders  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  en¬ 
larging  his  province,  hearing  that  Dowlat,  prince 
of  Jionagur,  was  dead,  marched  his  army  to  re¬ 
duce  that  country,  aud  after  a  siege  of.  seven 
months  made  himself  master  of  the  capital  and 
all  its  dependencies. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Mirzalaid  siege 
to  the  fort  of  Suvan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
Jani,  with  a  numerous  army,  aud  a  great  train 
of  artillery  in  boats,  advanced  against  him,  and 
having 
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having  arrived  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  place,  A.  d.  1591. 
he  sent  a  hundred  boats  full  of  armed  men,  and 
forty  larger  ones  mounted  with  swivels,  to  annoy 
the  besiegers  from  the  riv^r:  but  Mirza  having 
armecfywenty-five  boats,  sent  them  against  this 
j  „  fleet  in  the  night,  and  having  killed  about  two 
hundred  of  the  enemy,  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Jani, 
after  this  defeat,  with  his  whole  fleet,  advanced 
to. the  place,  and  in  the  month  of  Mohirrim,  in 
the  year  J  000,  landed  on  a  spot  of  ground,  which  • 
was  surrounded  with  a  muddy  channel,  in  which 
part  of  the  river  ran  when  high.  Here  he  main- 
-  tained  his  post  against  all  the  attempts  of  Mirza, 
and  keeping  his  communication  open  by  water, 
was  well  supplied,  while  lie  took  such  methods 
;  to  prevent  provisions  from  coming  to  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  that  a  great  dearth  soon  ensued  in  their 
camp. 

Mirza,  reduced  to  this  perilous  situation,  found  The  Mo- ' 
himself  obliged  to  leave  a  part  of  his  army  before  m  dls* 
|  the  place,  and  to  march  towards  Tatta  with  the 
I  rest.  Soon  after  his  departure,  Jani  attacked 
the  detachment  which  was  left  to  carry  on  the 
j  siege;  but  they  defended  themselves  till  Dowlat, 
a  noble  of  the  imperial  family  of  Lodi,  joined 
them  from  the  main  army,  which  was  by  that, 
time  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  with  a  considerable  reinforcement.  So 
expeditious  was  Lodi  upon  this  occasion,  that  he 
marched  one  hurfdred  and  sixty  miles  in  two 
days.  Jani  was  then  obliged  to  retreat  to  a 
strong  post,  and  throw  up  lines  for  his  further 
security.  Mirza,  in  the  mean  time,  returned,  and 
shut  him  up  on  one  side,  while  Dowlat  Lodi,  in  a 
manner,  blockaded  him  on  the  other.  He  was 
therefore  reduced  in  turn  to  the  extremity  of 
eating”  his  cavalry  and  beasts  of  burthen  for 
want  of  provisions.  This  distress  obliged. Jani  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  having  given  his  daughter  in 
CCS  marriage 
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a  d.  itni.  marriage  to  Eric,  Murza’s  eldest  sbn,  he  prepared 
to  set  out  for  court  to  make  his  submission  to 
the  king-  in  person,  as  sbon  as  the  rains  should 
be  over. 

Rebellion  Eusoph  Chan,  governor  general  of  thff  king- 
mire?6"  do  m  of  Cashmire,  had,  about  this  time,  by  the 
king  s  orders,  left  his  brother  Edgar  at  Ca’shtnire, 
and  presented  himself  at  court.  Edgar,  in  the 
mean  time,  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
old  royal  family  of  Cashmire,  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  chiefs  of  that  country,  exalted  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  rebellion,,  and  read  the  Cliutba  in  his  own 
name.  To  support  him  in  his  usurpation,  he 
raised  a  great  army  ;  and  Casi,  collector  general 
of  the  imperial  revenues  in  Cashmire,  Hussein 
and  Omri,  who  were  inferior  collectors  of  the 
revenues  on  the  part  of  the  king,  levied  what 
troops  they  could  upon  this  occasion,  and  gave 
the  rebels  battle  :  but  Casi  was  slain,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Mogul  officers  driven  out  of  Cashmire. 
which;.  The  king,  receiving  advices  of  this  rebellion, 
quelled.  nominated  Ferid  to  carry  on  the  war  in  those 
parts.  That  general  forthwith  marched  with  a 
considerable  army  towards  Cashmire.  Edgar, 
as  the  Mogul  advanced,  came  out  to  meet  him, 
but  upon  the  night  before  the  expected  engage¬ 
ment,  Edgar  was  treacherously  attacked  by  Sha- 
roch  and  Ibrahim,  two  of  his  own  chiefs,  and, 
flying  naked  out  of  his  tent,  was  murdered,  and 
his  head  sent  to  Ferid.  The  rebel  army  was  dis¬ 
persed,  and  Cashmire  reduced  without  further 
trouble.  The  king,  soon  after,  ,made  a  second 
tour  do  that  delightful  country,  where  he  spent 
forty  days  in  rural  amusements.  He  conferred 
the  government  of  Cashmiie  upon  the  noble 
Eusoph.  and  turning  towards  Rhotas,  he  was 
met  in  that  place  in  the  year  1001,  by  Ja'ni  and 
Mirza,  the  son  of  By  ram,  from  Tatta.  Mirza 
was- 
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Svas  immediately  ranked  with  the  sihazaris  or  a.  d.  159a. 
omrahs  of  three  thousau d,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  high  dignity,  and  his  government  upon 
the  Indus  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pro vinceof 
tlie  empire. 

Koka  was  this  year  obliged  to  take  the  field  Muziffer 
against  a  powerful  chief  of  Guzerat,  who  gave  kiiu  him-1 
protection  ta the  unfortunate  king  Muziffer.  He  self- 
obliged  the  chief  to  deliver  Muziffer  up ;  and 
that  unhappy  prince,  wearied  out  with  adversity, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  with  a  razor,  as  they 
were  carrying  him  prisoner  to  the  capital  of  Gu¬ 
zerat. 

Man  Singh  led,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Orissa  re¬ 
troops  in  Bengal  against  Cullulu  the  Afghan,  duccd' 
who  created  disturbances  in  that  quarter,  and  de¬ 
feating  him,  reduced  all  the  provinces  of  Orissa, 
avid  sent  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants 
which  he  had  take©  to  the  king. 

Koka  being  called  to  court  to  give  some  ac-  Prince  Mu- 
count  of  his  administration  in  Guzerat,  did  not  pointed  to 
choose  to  risque  the  inquiry,  but  putting  his  fa-  thegove™- 
mily  and  wealth  on  board  some  ships,  sailed  for  Gu" 
Mecca.  The  king  having  received  advices  of  his 
departure,  ordered  his  son,  the  prince  Murad, 
from  Malava  to  that  government,  and  appointed 
Sadoc  absolute  manager  of  public  affairs  under 
him.  Sharoch  the  grandson  of  Soliman,  prince 
of  Buduehshan,  was  in  the  mean  time  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Malava,  in  the  prince’s 
place,  aud  he  released  Gumbo,  who  had  lain  six 
years  in  prison,  and  appointed  him  to  a  principal 
department  dnder  him.  Sometime  before  this 
period,  the  enthusiastic  sect  of  Iloshnai-Afghans 
had  again  begun  to  raise disturbancesabout  Kotil, 
but  they  were  defeated  by  JaflTer  Kisvini,  who 
had  been  lately  honoured  with  the  title  of  the 
noble  Asaph,  and  their  chief  Jelalli,  and  his 
brothers  taken  and  sent  prisoners  to  court. 

c  c  3  The 
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a. d.  The  ambassadors  which  the  kin g  had  dis- 
patched  to  the  Decan,  haying  about  this  timere- 
TheMn  tLl,'nefl>  brought,  advices  that  their  proposals  were 
makes  war  rejected  with  contempt  by  the  princes  of  that 
cm’cefof  coullt,y-  The  king  therefore  resolved  to  deduce 
the  Decan.  them  to  obedience;  and  for  that  purpose  ordered 
his  son,  the  prince  Danial,  in  the  year  1002, 
with  a  great  army  towards  the  Decan  :  but  before 
Danial  had  reached  Sultan  poor,  the  kingchanged 
his  mind  and  recalled  him,  giving  the  command 
of  the  same  army  to  Mirza,  the  son  of  Byram, 
known  under  the  honourable  title  of  first  of  the 
nobles,  and  ordered  him  to  continue  his  march. 
The  prince  Rustum,  sovereign  of  Kandahar,  of 
the  posterity  of  Timur,  being  driven  this  year  to 
difficulties  by  his  own  brothers  and  the  Usbecks, 
came  to  court  and  presented  the  king  with  the 
fort  of  Kandahar,  for  which  he  had  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mouitan  conferred  upon  him,  and  was 
ranked  among  the  nobles  of  the  empire. 

The  Mogul  The  noble  Mirza,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
ormy enters  aiTjvec|  ]\j jn d u ,  Burhau  sent  Anact  Chan  with 

country,  professions  of  entire  submission,  but  falling  sick 
at  the  same  time,  he  died  in  the  year  1003. 
His  son  Ibrahim,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Berar,  was  killed  soon  after  in  battle 
against  a  partizan,  who  had  rebelled  against  him 
in  his  dominions.  Munju,  his  vizier,  set  up 
Ahmc-d,  a  young  child  of  the  family  of  the  Ni¬ 
zam,  upon  the  throne  :  but  the  omrahs  dissented 
from  this  measure,  rebelled  against  him,  and 
besieged  Munju  in  Abmednaguc.  The  vizier, 
finding  himself  driven  to  distress,  sent  a  person 
to  Ahmed-abad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  with  an 
embassy  to  the  prince  Murad,  inviting  him  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  and  he  would  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  fort.  Murad  having  at  that 
time  received  orders  from  his  father  to  march 
into  the  Dec-an,  with  the  army  from  Guzerat, ' 
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gladly  embraced  this  proposal,  and  set  out  with  a.  d.  1594 
great  expedition.  When  Mirza,  the  son  of  By-  *13^3' 
ram,  who  had  been  lying-  all  this  time  idle  at 
Min  chi,  heard  of  the  prince’s  inarch,  he  began  to 
bestir\imself,  and  with  his  own  army  and  those 
of  the  prince  Sharoch,  governor  of  Malava, 

Curnbo,  the  Indian  prince  Jaggernot,  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  Durga,  Ram  Clmnd,  and  others,  marched 
towards  the  Decan,  and  on  his  way  induced  Ali, 
prince  of  Cbandez,  to  join  him  with  six  thousand 
horse.  He  soon  after  joined  liis  force  with  that 
of  prince  Murad  on  the  borders  of  the  Decan, 
and  this  numerous  army,  march  by  inarch,  con¬ 
tinued  its  route  to  the  capital. 

Mitnju  had  by  this  time  quelled  the  rebellion,  Ahmcdna- 
and  repented  of  his  having  called  the  prince:  he  fdbye!?" 
therefore  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions  in  the  place,  Moguls, 
and  committed  it  to  the  government  of  Bibi,  the 
daughter  of  Hussein,  the  Nizam  of  the  country, 
with  a  strong  garrison,  and  retreated  himself 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army  ancl  a  large  train 
of  artillery,  towards  the  borders  of  Berar.  Prince 
Murad  and  Mirza  laid  siege  t o  Ah m e cl n ag « jy .  in 
the  month  of  the  second  ltibbi  1004:  they  em¬ 
ployed  themselves  in  carrying  on  approaches, 
raising  mounts,  erecting  batteries,  and  sinking 
mines;  while  Bibi  defended  the  place  with  a 
manly  resolution,  and  wrote  to  Adil  the  prince 
of  Berar  for  assistance.  At  the  end  of  three 
months,  the  besieged  had  carried  five  mines 
under  the  wall  and  bastious :  the  besiegers  de¬ 
stroyed  two  of  [he mines  by  counter-mines,  and 
continued  to  search  for  the  others.  The  prince, 
upon  the  first  of  Regib,  having  prepared  for  the 
assault,  set  fire  to  the  trains,  upon  which-  the 
three  charged  mines  taking  effect,  blew  up  fifty 
yards  of  the  wall :  but  when  the  Moguls  waited 
in  expectation  of  blowing  up  two  mines,  the  be¬ 
sieged  recovered  from  their  surprize,  and  de- 
*  c  c  4  fended 
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.  fended  t.lie  breach  with  great  bravery.  The  va¬ 
liant  female  leader  appeared  veiled,  at  their  head, 
and  gave  orders  with  such  prudence  and  spirit, 
that  the  assailants  were  beat  off’ in  their  repeated 
attempts:  the  heroine  stood  all  night  Yy  the 
workmen,  and  the  breach  was  filled  up1- before 
day,  with  wood,  stones,  earth,  and  dead  bo¬ 
dies. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that 
the  chief  eunuch  of  Adil,  prince  of  Herat,  was 
upon  his  march,  in  conjunction  with  the  forces 
of  Nizam,  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
horse,  to  raise  the  siege:  there  being  at  the  same 
time  a  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  Mogul  camp, 
the  prince  and  Mirza  thought  it  adviseable  to  en¬ 
ter  into  treaty  with  the  besieged.  It  was  stipu¬ 
lated  by  Bibi,  that  the  prince  should  keep  pos¬ 
session  of  Berar,  and  that  Ahmednagur,  and  its 
dependencies,  should  remain  with  'her  in  the 
name  of  Bahader,  the  grandson  of  Burhan.  These 
terms  being  ratified,  the  prince  and  Mirza 
marched  towards  Berar,  and  repairing  the  town 
of  Shapoor,  near  Battapoor,  took  up  their  can¬ 
tonments  in.  that  place.  The  prince  espoused 
here,  with  great  magnificence,  the  daughter  of 
Bahader,  the  son  of  Ali,  prince  of  Chaudez,  and 
divided  the  province  of  Berar  among  his  onirahs. 
Cumbo  being  about  this  time  disgusted  with 
some  indignities  offered  him  by  the  prince,  left 
Murad  with  all  his  forces,  and  marched  without 
leave  to  Malava. 

Bibi  having  resigned  her  command  to  Bahader, 
the  grandson  of  Burhan,  Abeck,  'an  Abyssinian, 
and  other  chiefs,  took  up  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  he  was  too  -weak  to  hold  with  stea¬ 
diness,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Bibi, 
marched  with  fifty  thousand  horse  towards  Be¬ 
rar,  to  expel  the  prince  Murad.  Mirza  leaving 
the  prince  and  Sadoc  in  Shapoor,  marched  with 
twenty 
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twenty  thousand  horse  to  oppose  the  enemy  on  a. d.  1596. 
the  banks  of  a  river  in  that  country,  called  the 
Gang.  Having  stopt  for  some  days  to  inform  ‘ 
himself  of  the  situation  and  strength  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  h\ forded  the  river,  and  drew  up  ou  the  op¬ 
posite  ITank,  on  the  17th  of  the  second  Jemmad.  ' 
1005.,  The  eunuch  who  commanded  the  succours 
sent  by  the  prince  of  Berar,  taking  the  chief 
command,  drew  up  before  the  Moguls,  the 
troops  of  Nizam  on  the  right,  those  of  Cuttub 
on  the  left,  and  his  own  in  the  centre.  lie 
then  advanced,  carrying  in  his  face  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  his  own  prowess,  mixed  with  a  contempt 
for  the  enemy. 

The  noble  Mirza  posted  himself  in  the  centre  a  drawn 
to  receive  him:  Ali,  prince  of  Chandez,  and  the  battIe‘ 
Indian  prince  Ram  Chund,  being  at  .the head  of  a 
body  of  volunteers  in  his  front,  to  begin  the 
attack.  The  charge  was  made  with  such  intrepi¬ 
dity  on  the  side  of  the  Moguls,  that  they  broke 
through  the  select  volunteers  of  the  enemy,  and 
fell  upon  the  eunuch,  where  he  commanded  in 
person.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  by  a 
heavy  discharge  of  artillery,  small  arms  and  rock¬ 
ets,  which  didgreat  execution,  particularly  among 
the  rajaputs  and  the  troops  of  Chandez,  who 
advanced  under  their  sovereign  Ali,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  prince.  Both  those  chiefs  were  killed,  with 
above  three  thousand  of  their  horse.  The  centre 
being  broke,  the  Usbecks  and  Moguls  on  the  left 
wing  gave  way  also,  and  the  eunuch  remained 
master  of  the  field  on  that  side  ;  but  the  noble 
Mirza,  whp  ha'd  shifted  his  post  to  the  right 
during  the  action,  had  made  an  impression  there, 
and  was  pursuing  the  enemy,  without  knowing 
what  had  happened  on  the  left.  Night  in  the 
mean  time  coming  on,  and  the  enemy  equally 
ignorant 
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a.d:  1.596.  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  on  his  left, 
thought  he  had  gained  a  complete  victory;  he 
however  contented  himself,  as  it  was  now  dark, 
with  keeping  possession  of  the  field,  and  permit- 
ing  his  troops  to  plunder  the  baggage.  /’ To  se¬ 
cure  their  plunder,  half  of  his  army  deserted  to 
lodge  their  spoils  in  places  of  security,  and  the 
valiant  eunuch,  with  the  remainder,  sat  in  the 
dark,  without  knowing  whither  to  proceed. 

Mirza,  in  the  mean  time,  returning  from  the 
pursuit,  fell  in  with  the  enemy's  artillery,  with¬ 
in  a  small  distance  of  their  general,  and  think¬ 
ing  the  enemy  entirely  routed,  determined  to 
remain  there  till  morning  with  the  few  that  con¬ 
tinued  with  him ;  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
his  army  thinking  themselves  defeated,  had  fled 
full  speed  to  the  capital  of  Berar.  While  things 
were  in  this  perplexing  situation,  the  eunuch's 
troops  began  to  light  up  tires  and  flambeaus  where 
they  stood,  having  heard  that  the  noble  Mirza 
was  near.  The  Mogul  general  being  informed 
also,  by  bis  spies,  that  the  enemy  was  in  his 
neighbourhood,  he  ordered  some  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery  to  be  loaded  and  tired  among  them,  which 
threw  them  into  great  confusion.  Joheil  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  all  the  fires  to  .be  extinguished, 
and  shifting  his  ground,  sent  scouts  all  round  to 
collect  such  of  his  troops  as  were  dispersed  over 
the  plain  and  in  the  adjacent  railages. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mirza  blew  his  trumpets  and 
beat  to  arms,  according  to  his  manner,  which 
being  heard  by  such  of  his  troops  as  were  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  field,  they  hastened  towards 
him  in  small  detachments.  Several  of  the  Mo¬ 
guls  meeting  with  others  of  the  enemy  in  the 
dark,  they  fought,  and  formed  such  a  scene  of 
horror  ami  confusion,  as  is  not  easy  to  be  de¬ 
scribed;  while  Allah!  Allah!  resounded  from  all 
sides, 
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skies,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  east,  in  a-.d.  1/96; 
expectation  of  the  dawn.  When  the  day  ap- 
peared,  Joheil  was  seen*  marching  towards  the 
Mogute  with  twelve  thousand  horse.  Though 
the  arn\  of  Mirza  did  not  exceed  four  thousand, 
he  determined  once  more  to  dispute  the  field, 
and  formed  his  line  to  oppose  the  enemy. 

The  battle  now  joined  with  redoubled  fury  on 
both  sides,  but  Joheil,  after  exhibiting  the  most 
daring  acts  of  valour,  sunk  at  last  under  fa¬ 
tigue  and  wounds,  and  fell  from  his  horse.  A 
body  of  his  dependants  bore  him  instantly  off : 
his  army,  according  to  custom,  followed  him,  and 
left  Mirza  master  of  a  bloody  field.  The  Mo¬ 
gul,  in  no  condition  to  pursue  the  run-a-ways, 
returned  to  Shapoor,  to  join  the  prince  Murad 
and  the  rest  of  his  army. 

The  emperor,  having  about  this  time  received  The  ting 
advice  of  the  death  of  Abdulla,  the  Usbeck, 
king  of  the  western  Tartary,  who  had  loiig  ho«. 
threatened  an  invasion, from  the  north,  returned 
in  security  from  Lahore  to  Agra.  Haying  in 
that  city  heard  of  the  noble  Mirza’s  victory,  lie 
sent  him  an  honorary  dress  and  a  fine  horse,  as 
marks  of  his  particular  favour.  As  private  ani¬ 
mosities  had  long  subsisted  between  the  prince 
Murad  and  Mirza,  which  being  much  inflamed 
by  the  intrigues  of  Sadoc,  now  rose  to  a  dan- 
gem  us  height;  the  king  therefore  thought  it 
imprudent  to  leave  them  longer  together:  he: 
dispatched  Eusoph  Mushaddi  and  Abul  Fazil*  to 
the  prince,  and,,  in  the  year  1006,  recalled  Mirza 
to  the  presence.  But  though  the  whole  misun¬ 
derstanding 
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lilt  <!erstandinS  ^3d  plainly  sprung  from  the  prince’s 
fi'owarcl  and  jealous  disposition,  the  king's  re¬ 
sentment  fell  upon  that' great  mail,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  a  long  time  in  disgrace.  t. 

Mu-  Eusopli,  and  A  bid  Fazd.  in  a  short  tithe  re¬ 
duced  the  forts  of  N arvaiia,  Kavilc,  Kerlah,  and 
others  m  the  province  of  Berar;  but  the  prince 
Murad  falling  sick,  died  in  the  month  of  Sha- 
wal  1007,  and  was  first,  buried  in  the  capital  of 
Berar,  but  by  the  king  s  orders  the  body  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Agra,  and  laid  by  the 
side  of  his  grandfather  Humaioon.  The  kin«-"s 
grief  for  the  death  of  his  son,  instead  of  extin¬ 
guishing  his  desire  of  conquering  the  Decan, 
only  inflamed  it  the  more,  to  divert  his  mind 
from  sorrow.  In  the  mean  time,  the  omrahs 
of  Nizam  haying  gained  some  slight  advantao'es, 
defeated  Shere,  one  of  the  king  s  omrahs,  who 
possessed  the  country  of  Bere,  and  besieged  him 
in  his  fort.  Eusoph  and  Afeul  Fazil  were  so 
much  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  number, 
that  they  durst  not  venture  upon  an  engage- 

;  The  king-,  alarmed  at  this  disaster,  restored 
the  noble  JMirza  to  favour,  and  required  his 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Jana,  for  his  son  Danial 
in  marriage.  lie  then  dispatched  him  with 
that  prince,  and  a  well-appointed  army,  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  the  Decan,  and  moved  the  im¬ 
perial  standard  that  way  in  the  1008  of  the  Hi- 
gera,  leaving  his  dominions  in  the  east  under  the 
charge  of  the  prince  royal,  the  illustrious  Selim. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  prince  Danial  and  Mirza 
entered  the  Decaii,  and  as  Bahader,  the  son  of 
Ali,  prince  of  Cbandcr,  was  not  found  like  his 
father,  firm  to  his  allegiance,  and  had  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  Asere,  they  halted  upon  the  banks  of 
the 
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the  Gang,  near  Pat  tan,  and  endeavoured  toper-  A.D.1598. 
suade  him  over  to  their  interest.  In  the  mean 
time  the  king  had  reached  Mindu,  and  dispatch¬ 
ed  orders  to  them  to  proceed  to  Ahmednagur, 
the  capital,  and  invest  it ;  for  that  he  himself 
would  take  up  Asere  in  his  way. 

This  prince  and  the  noble  Mirza  accordingly  invests Ah- 
marched  with  about  thirty  thousand  horse  to-  medn2sur- 
wards  Ahmednagur.  Abin  Buchsi,  and  other 
qmrahs  of  the  Decan,  fled  from  that  city,  and 
left  the  Moguls  to  invest  the  place.  The  king 
first  endeavoured  to  bring  over  Bahader  by  fair 
means,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  terms.  Akbar 
therefore  marched  to  Burhanpoor,  and  sent  his 
omrahs  to  besiege  Asere,  which  lay  only  six 
miles  from  that  place.  After  the  siege  had  con¬ 
tinued  a  considerable  time,' the  air  in  the  place, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  troops  which  were 
cooped  up  in  it,  became  very  unhealthy.  This 
occasioned  a  pestifence  which  sweeped  the  Hin¬ 
doos  off  in  great  numbers.  Bahader,  though 
he  had  still  troops  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
the  place,  as  well  as  a  large  magazine  of  war¬ 
like  stores,  and  provisions  in  abundance,  per¬ 
mitted  despair  to  stain  the  current  of  liis 
mind. 

The  siege  of  Ahmednagur  was  in  the  mean  Ahmcdna- 
time  carried  on  with  great  vigour  by  Mirza  and  gur  tak:n' 
the  prince.  T he  city  was  at  length  carried  by  a 
stratagem,  executed  by  Hussein.  This  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  relate  minutely  in  the  history  of 
the  Decan.  Ahmednagur  was  taken  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  J009  ;  the  strong  fortress  of 
Asere,  some-months  after,  was  surrendered  to 
the  king;  an  immense  treasure  which  had  been 
accumulated  there,  for  many  ages,  fell  into 
Akbar's  hands,  with  all  the  wealth  of  Ahmed- 
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a.d.  i6co.  nagur.  Ibrahim,  king  of  Bijanagur,  one  of 
the  four  principalities  of  the  Decan,  having 
solicited  peace,  and  paid  homage,  reconciled  Ak- 
bar,  who  demanded  Adil's  daughter  in  marriage 
for  his  son  Danial.  A  Mogul  nobl^v  named 
Hussein,  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  bring 
the  bride  and  a  fine  from  Bijanagur.  The  king 
reduced  A  sere,  Birhanpoor,  Ahmednagur,  and 
Berar,  into  the  form  of  a  province,  and  con¬ 
ferred  the  government  upon  Danial,  under  the 
tuition  and  direction  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mirza.  The  king,  after  these  transactions,  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Agra,  and 
in  the  year  10)  ],  annexed  his  acquisitions  in 
the  Decan  to  his  other  royal  titles  in  a  procla¬ 
mation. 

Death  of  Akbar  having,  in  the  course  of  the  year  101 1, 
rian^Abui  recalled  the  great  historian,  Abul  Fazil,  from  the 
Fazii.  Deean,  that  learned  man  was  unfortunately  at¬ 
tacked  near  Narwar,  by  a  body  of  banditti  of 
Orcha  rajaputs,  who  cut  him  off,  with  a. 
part  of  his  retinue,  merely  to  rob  him  of  his 
W'ealthj  and  not  at  the  instigation  of  prince 
Danial,  as  has  been  maliciously  and  falsely  re¬ 
ported  by  some  writers.  In  the  1013  of  the 
Higera,  Hussein,  who  had  been  dispatched  to 
Bijanagur,  returned  with  the  royal  bride, 
and  the  stipulated  tribute.  He  delivered  the 
young  sultana  to  Danial,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Gang,  near  Pattan,  where  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  magni¬ 
ficence.  Hussein,  the  ambassador,  after  the 
ceremony  was  over,  proceeded'  to  -the  king  at 
Agra. 

Afbar  die!.  Upon  the  first  of  Zeliidge  of  the  year  1013, 
the  prince  Danial  died  of  a  debauch  in  the  city 
-  of 
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of  Burhanpoor,  in  the  Decan.  His  death,  and  a.d.i6oj. 
the  manner  of  it,  so  much  affected  the  king, 
who  was  in  a  declining*  state  of  health,  that 
he  every  day  became  worse,  till,  upon  the  13th 
of  the  second  J.emmad,  in  the. year  1014,  he 
left  that  world,  through  which  he  had  moved 
with  so  much  lustre,  after  having  reigned 
fifty-one  years,  and  some  months.  Mahommed  Hischarac- 
Akbar  was  a  prince  endued  with  many  shin-  ter‘ 
ing  virtues.  Ifis  generosity  was  great,  and  his 
clemency  without  bounds ;  this  latter  virtue 
he  often  carried  beyond  the  line  of  prudence, 
and  in  many  instances  past  the  limits  of  that 
justice  which  he  owed  to  the  state  ;  but  his 
daring  spirit  made  this  noble  error  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  generous  disposition,  and  not 
from  an  effeminate  weakness  of  mind.  His 
character,  as  a  warrior,  was  rather  that  of  an. 
intrepid  partisan,  than  of  a  g;reat  general ;  he 
exposed  his  persoA  with  unpardonable  rashness, 
and  often  attempted  capital  points  without 
using  that  power  which  at  the  time  lie 

possessed.- - But  fortune  and  a  daring  soul 

supplied  the  place  of  conduct  in  Akbar ;  he 
brought  about,  at  once,  by  desperate  means, 

•what  calm  caution  would  take  much  time 
to  accomplish.  This  circumstance  spread  the 
terror  of  the  name  of  this  son  of  true  glory  . 
so  wide,  that  Hindostan,  ever  subject  to  the 
convulsions  of  rebellion,  became  settled  and 
calm  in  his  presence.  He  raised  a  -wall  of  dis¬ 
ciplined  valour*  against  the  powers  of  the  north, 
and  by  bis  otvn  activity  inspired  his  omrahs 
with  enterprize. 


He 
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lie  loved  glory,  to  excess,  and  thirsted 
after  a  reputation  for  personal  valour :  he  en¬ 
couraged  learning  with  the  bounty  of  kings, 
and  delighted  in  history,  which  is  in  trufh  the 
school  of  sovereigns.  As  his  warm  j^'d  ac¬ 
tive  disposition  prompted  him  to  perform  ac¬ 
tions  worthy  of  the  divine  pen  of  the  ]>oet, 
so  he  wras  particularly  fond  of  heroic  com¬ 
positions  in  verse. - In  short,  the  faults  of 

Akbar  Avere  virtues  carried  to  extremes;  and 
if  he  sometimes  did  things  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  great  king,  he  never  did  any  thing  un- 
Avorthy  of  a  good  man.  His  name  lives,  and 
Avill  for  ever  live,  the  glory  of  the  house  of  Timur, 
and  an  example  of  renown  to  the  kings  of  tire 
Avorid. 

Asia  i*  the  ShaAv  Tarnasp,  king  of  Persia,  lived  down 
deathof  ne  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Akbar.  He  reigned 
Akbar.  j.n  great  tranquillity,  and  a\  ith  some  renown, 
Irfty-three  years.  His  son,  Ismaiel  the  second, 
succeeded  him  ;  but  he  avhs  taken  off  in  less 
than  tAvo  years  after  his  accession,  by  the 
procurement  of  his  sister,  Peria  Coneona,  who 
was  afraid  of  his  cruelty.  Mahonnned,  the 
brother  of  Ismaiel  the  second,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  reigned  Avith  reputation  : 
be  died  in  the  ,903  of  the  Higera,  and  Avas 
succeeded  by  his  son  Hamza,  Avho  Avas  as¬ 
sassinated,  in  a  few  months  after  his  accession, 
by  the  procurement  of  his  brother  Ismaiel, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  by  the 
name  of  Ismaiel  the  third.  Ismaiel  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  reward  of  fratricide,  being, 
in  less  than  eight  months,  murdered  by  bis 
barber.  His  brother,  ShaAV  Abbas  the  first, 
surnamed  the  Great,  mounted  the  throne, 
and  reigned  Avith  great  reputation  forty-three 
years. 
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?C3Ts.  The  Usbecks  became  formidable  to' the 
ersians  during  the  interrupted  reigns  be¬ 
tween  TamaSp  and  Abbas*  The  provinces,  on 
the  frontiers  of  India  and  Persia,  remained  in 
the  po^ession  of  the  Mogul  imperial  family  of 
Hindostan, 
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MOGUL  EMPIRE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


MAIiOMMED  FERISHTA,  the  author  of  Proposal 
tlie  preceding  abridgement  of  the  his-^*cH“”' 
tory  of  India,  finishes  his  account  of  that  em-  tory  ofths 
pire  with  the  death  of  Akbar.  The  translator  tS.** 
has  reason  to  ^entertain  hopes  of  being  able  to 
procure  original  and  authentic  histories  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty  established  in  Hindostan,  from 
the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  great  sultan 
Baber,  tp  the  present  times';  he,  therefore,  will 
not  break  in  upon  his  design  of  giving,  some 
time  or  other,  to  the  public,  a  complete  history 
of  the  posterity  of  Timur  in  India,  by  retailing 
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the  very  imperfect  accounts  already  published  in 
Europe.  But  as  to  translate  from  the  Persian 
language  is  a  task  of  difficulty,  his  engaging 
further  in  works  of  this  kind  will  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  reception  the  public  shafl  give  to 
his  first  attempt  in  that  way.  If  he  shall  find 
that  he  is  not  capable  to  acquit  himself  in  some 
degree,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  world,'  he  will, 
in  prudence,  lay  down  his  pen,  and  leave  that 
field  to  men  of  greater  abilities,  who  may  here¬ 
after  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  subject. 

The  transactions  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  since 
the  invasion  of  the  famous  Nadir  Shaw,  king 
of  Persia,  which  happened  about  thirty  years  ago, 
are  very  little  known  in  the  West.  Z  hey  have 
not,  even  in  Asia,  been  hitherto  committed  to 
writing;  and  if  the  present  confusions  of  the 
Mogul  empire  shall  long  continue,  it  is  probable 
the  memory  of  them  will  die  with  those  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  them.  This  con¬ 
sideration  has  induced  the  translator  of  Ferishta’s 
history  to  throw  together  the  most  material 
events  which  have  happened  in  the  empire, 
since  the  memorable  irruption  of  the  Persians 
in  the  year  1738.  lie  derives  his  authority,  for 
some  of  the  facts,  from  a  Persian  manuscript, 
now  in  his  hands,  concerning  six  years  of  the 
reign  of  Mahommed  Shaw  ;  and  as  to  tire  rest, 
he  principally  follows  a. short  sketch  of  the  affairs 
or  me  empire,  given  to  him  in  writing  by  his 
intimate  friend,  the  llai  Raian,  secretary  of  state 
to  the  present  Mogul. 

-  lo  continue  the  line  of  connection  between 
t  e  o.  c  mg  history  and  the  reign  of  Ma- 
■  hommed,  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Delhi 
wnen  me  invasion  of  Nadir  Shaw  happened, 
it  fnay  not  be  improper  just  to  mention' the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  kings,  from  Akbar  to  that  period. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  after  consulting 
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the  most  authentic  Persian  histories,  the  author  a.d.i6oj< 
of  this  account  finds  himself  obliged  to  differ 
from  all  the  European  writers  who  have  treated 
the  suVject,  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  most 
of  the  flfigns. 

Upon  the  death  of  Akbar,  his  son  Selim  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  in  Agra,  upon  Thursday  the 
20th  of  the  second  Jemmad,  in  the  1014  year 
of  the  Higera.  He,  upon  his  accession,  assumed 
the  title  of  Jehangire,  or  lord  of  the  world, 
and  reigned  twenty-two  years,  nine  months, 
and  twenty  days,  with  much  more  reputation 
and  success  than  could  have  been  expected  of  so 
■weak  a  prince.  His  death  happened  upon  Sunday 
the  28th  of  Siffor,  in  the  1037  year  of  the  Hi¬ 
gera,  which  corresponds  with  the  1627  of  the 
Christian  sera.  1627, 

The  prince  Kurrum,  the  third  son  of  Jehan-, 
gire,  mounted  thp  throne  at  Agra,  upon  the 
8th  of  the  second  Jemmad,  in  the  year  1037, 
and,  under  the  title  of  Shaw  Jehan,  or  king 
of  the  world,  reigned  thjrty-two  years,  three 
months,  and  twenty  days.  He  was  deposed  by 
his  third  son,  the  famous  Aurungzebe,  who 
dated  the  commencement  of  his  reign  from  the 
first  of  Ramzan,  in  the  IO69  of  the  Higera. 
Aurungzebe,  upon  his  accession,  took  the  name 
of  Allumgire  *.  1648. 

Aleumgire  having  reigned  fifty  years,  two 
months  and  twenty-eight  days,  died,  in  a  very 
advanced  age,  at  Ahmednagur,  in  the  Decan, 
upon  Friday  the  28th  of  Zicada,  in  the  1119  of 
the  Higera,  *or  the  1707  of  our  asra. 

d  d  3  '  Mahommed 

*  Though  Shaw  Jehan  was  confined  during  the  time  his  four 
rebellious  sons,  Dara'  Sheko,  Suja,  Aurungzebe,  and  Morad, 
contended  for  the  crown,  yet  as  Aurungzebe  prevailed  over  his 
brothers,  and  dated  his  reign  from  the  year  1 069,  we  have  in¬ 
cluded  thp  time  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  hi?  father. 
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Mahommed  Mauzim,  Aurungzebe’s  second 
son,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Bahadar  Siiaw.  He  died,  after  a 
short  reign  of  four  years  and  eleven  tne  nths, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  jVToaz  ui 
Dicn. 

Moaz  ul  Dien,  under  the  title  of  Jehaxdar 
Shaw,  reigned  eighteen  months.  Some  writers 
do  not  include  him  in  the  succession  of  kings, 
as  the  succeeding  emperor,  the  son  of  Azim  Shaw, 
the  second  son  of  the  preceding  emperor,  Baha¬ 
dar  Shaw,  under  the  name  of  Firrochsere,  dated 
his  reign  from  the  death  of  his  grandfather. 

FirrochSere,  according  to  his  own  compu¬ 
tation,  reigned  six  years.  He  was  blinded,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death,  by  the  two  Seids,  upon 
the  12th  of  the  second  Jemnvad,  in  the  1 130  of 
the  Higera. 

Raffeih  ui,  Dirjat,  the  son  of  Raffeih  ul 
Shaw,  the  third  son  of  the  emperor  Bahadar 
Shaw,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  ambitious 
Seids ;  and  after  a  nominal  reign  of  three  months, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  same  faction  by  whose 
interest  lie  had  obtained  the  crown. — His  bro¬ 
ther,  Raffeih  ul  Dowlat,  succeeded  him; 
but  he  died  in  a  few  days. 


MAHOM- 


MAHOMMED. 

JVXahommed,  tlie  son  of  Jeh4n,  and  grand-  a. d.  ifis, 
son  of  .  the  emperor  Bahadar  Shaw,  acceded  to 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  in  the  month-  of  Shawal  Mahom- 
of  the  year  1 130  of  the  Higera. — Mahommed,  “ 

-  having  rid  himself  of  the  two  Seids,  Abdalla throne' 
and  Hassen,  who  had  so  long  tyrannized  in  the 
empire,  raising  and  deposing  kings  at  pleasure, 
gave  himself  wholly  up  to  indolence,  and  the 
enervating  pleasures  of  the  Haram.  The  dis¬ 
tractions,  before  Mahommed’s  accession,  occasi¬ 
oned  principally  by  the  ambition  of  the  Seids, 
gave  the  first  mdrtal  wound  to  the  Mogul  em¬ 
pire,  under  which  it  has  ever  since  languished. 

Most  of  the  omrahs,  either  envying  or  dreading 
the  power  of  the  Seids,  formed  ambitious 
schemes  of  independence  in  their  respective  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  the  apparent  debility  of  the  regal 
authority  very  much  favoured. 

An  omrah,  called  Cuttulich  Chan,  who,  as  Des!gnsof 
Nizam  ul  muluck,  or' regulator  of  the  country,  Nizam, 
a  title  given  to  the*governor  general  of  the  De¬ 
can,  commanded,  for  some  years,  all  the  rich 
provinces  of  that  extensive  country.  He  "being 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  Mahommed,  main¬ 
tained  a  great  standing  army,  under  a  pretence 
of  keeping  the  unsubdued  Indian  princes  and 
Mahrattor*  chiefs  in  awe.  But  the  real  design 
d  d  4  of 


•  These  are  they  who  are  known  in  Europe  4nder  the 
disfigured  name  of  Morattoes. 
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of  this  force  was  to  found  an  independent  king¬ 
dom  for  himself  in  the  Decan,  as  Iiassen  Caco 
Bemeni  had  done  in  the  reign  of  Tuglick  Shaw*. 
To  facilitate  his  ambitious  views,  the  Nizam  be¬ 
gan  to  extend  his  power  in  the  Decan,  (hy  the 
reduction  of  the  neighbouring  Indian  princes, 
who  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  Mogul  yoke. 
Though  the  revenues  of  his  government  must 
have  been  very  considerably  increased  by  these 
conquests,  he  remitted  none  to  Delhi ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  weaken  the  empire,  he  en¬ 
couraged,  or  at  least  ‘'permitted  the  Mahrattors 
to  make  hostile  incursions  into  the  interior 
provinces.  These  irregular  marauders  ravaged 
the  opulent  kingdoms  of  Malava,  Narvar, 
Biana  and  Ajmere,  in  such  a  manner,  that  no 
revenues  could  be  paid  by  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
habitants. 

witness  The  weak  Mahommed,  instead  of  checking 
wc~  .nets.  jnsoienee  ,rjth  the  swoi'd,  disgraced  the 
dignity  of  the  house  of  Timur,  by  submitting 
to  become,  in  a  manner,  tributary  to  those  despi¬ 
cable  banditti,  lie  agreed  to  pay  them  the 
Chout,  or  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  those 
provinces  which  had  been  subject  to  their  de¬ 
predations.  Prom  this  pusillanimous  conduct  of 
Mahommed,  we  may  date  the  irretrievable  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Mogul  empire.  That  opinion, 
which  supports  governments  in  every  country, 
was  now  destroyed  in  India  ;  and  each  petty 
chieftain  began  to  start  up  into  a  prince,  as 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  government 
which  bad  betrayed  such  evident  symptoms  of 
timidity. 

Chan 

*  This  Hassen  Caco  mounted  the  throne  at  Kilbirgr  in  the 
Decan,  which  city  he  called  from  himself,  Hassen-abad,  upon 
.  the  24th  of  Ribi  ul  Achir,  in  the  74S  of  the  Higera.  He 
assumed  tfte  title  of  sultan  Alla  of  Dien. 


MAHOMMED. 

Chan  Dowran  Sumsam  ul  Dowla  was,  at  this  Do 
time,  captain-general  of  the  empire.  As  the 
offices  of  paymaster-general  and  commander 
in  chkef  of  the  troops  are  injudiciously  joined 
in  one  person,  in  Hindostan,  Dowran  had  such 
an  influence  in  the  state,  that  he  engrossed  to 
himself  all  the  ministerial  power.  He  left,  in 
short,  nothing  but  their  names  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  king  and  his  vizier,  Kumtnir. 
Dowran  was  sly,  artful,  insinuating  :  of  an 
active  and  intriguing  disposition  ;  in  appearance, 
assuming  no  authority,  when,  at  the  same  time, 
he  directed  every  thing.  He  executed  In  pub¬ 
lic,  as  by  the  king’s  orders,  whatever  he  himself 
had  resolved  upon  in  private.  As  the  indolent 
Mahommed  was  even  averse  to  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  the  suggestions  of  this  artful  noble¬ 
man,  who  was  full  of  plausibility,  and  prompt 
to  execute  whatever  be  advised,  were  always 
grateful  to  the  rotal  ear.  The  captain-general, 
though  personally  brave,  permitted  Ids  master’s 
authority  to  be  daily  insulted  by  despicable 
enemies.  He  foresaw  that  to  take  the  field, 
without  the  king,  would  probably  put  an  end 
to  his  influence  over  him  ;  for  he  knew  that  the 
disposition  of  Mahommed  was  fickle  and  incon¬ 
stant,  and  apt  to  be  swayed  to  any  thing  by 
every  artful  person  near  him. 

Dowran  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  1:o  Ki 
persuade  the  emperor  to  accompany  him  to  the  do 
field.  The  dissolute  monarch  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  luxurious  indolence  of  the 
palace.  The  ftfahmttors,  in  the  mean  time, 
continued  their  inroads.  -They  ravaged  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guzeraf,  and  raised  the  Cliont  as  far 
as  the  Indus.  They  returned  back  from  that 
river,  'by  the  way  of  Ajmere  and  Biana,  and 
spread  their  devastations  to  the  very  gates  of 
Agra.  The  captain- general,  though  much  against 
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bis  inclination,  found  himself  obliged  to  march 
against  these  plunderers.  But,  instead  of  chas¬ 
tising  them,  he  ingloriously  promised  to  pay  them 
the  C’hout,  upon  condition  they  shoind  im¬ 
mediately  evacuate  the  provinces.  S 
defeated?”  The  barbarians  gained  courage  by  this  sub¬ 
mission,  and  trusting  very  little  to  promises 
extorted  by  fear,  from  Dowran,  crossed  the 
.Tumma  near  Calpec,  with  a  design  to  plunder 
the  province  of  Oud.  Sad  it  Chan,  who  then 
possessed  that  subaship,  opposed  them,  between 
the  rivers  in  the  district  of  Korah,  and  gave  them 
a  total  defeat.  They  fled  to  Feridabad  near 
Delhi,  whither  they  were  closely  pursued  by 
Sadit,  who  had  on  his  way  joined  the  impe¬ 
rial  army  under  Dowran. 

Before  the  united  armies  under  Dowran  and 
Sadit  came  up,  the  Mahrattors  made  an  attempt 
to  plunder  Delhi.  They  werp  opposed,  without 
the  walls,  by  two  imperial  omrahs,  Hassen  and 
Amir,  the  former  of  whom  was  killed  in  the 
action.  The  Mahrattors  had  now  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  suburbs,  when  the  vizier,  coming 
up  with  an  army,  put  them  to  flight.  But 
notwithstanding  these  repeated  defeats,  the 
Mahrattors  found  means  to  retreat,  with  a 
great  booty,  to  the  Decan,  their  jiative  coun¬ 
try. 

«u*edtoam  The  court  of  Delhi,  finding  that  the  Nizam 
court.  of  the  Decan  favoured  the  incursions  of  the  Mah- 
•  rattors,  devised  many  schemes  to  inveigle  him 
to  court,  that  they  might  deprive  him  either  of 
his  life  or  government'.  The  crafty  Nizam,  pe¬ 
netrating  into  their  designs,  conceived  an  impla¬ 
cable  resentment  against  Dowran,  who  he  knew 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair.  But 
as  the  empire,  notwithstanding  its  growing  im¬ 
becility,  was  still  sufficiently  strong  to  reduce  the 
2  Nizam, 
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Nizam,  had  he  broke  forth  in  open  rebellion, 
he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  obey  the  royal 
command.  He,  however,  previously  strength¬ 
ened  his  interest  at  court,  by  a  coalition  with 
many  great  omrahs,  who  were  disgusted  with 
the  insolence  of  Dowran.  The  Nizam,  having 
taken  a  step  so  necessary  for  his  own  safety,  set 
out  for  court,  leaving  his  son  Ghazi  ul  Dien  in 
the  government  of  the  Decan.  He  arrived  at 
Agra,  with  a  retinue,  or  rather  an  army  of 
20,000  men  ;  and,  as  he  held  the  office  of  Vakeel 
Muttulueh*,  or  absolute  agent  of  the  provinces, 
he  expected  to  command  Dowran,  and  to 
draw  all  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands. 

Sacjit,  governor  of  Oud,  pluming  himself  intriguaat 
upon  his  success  against  the  Mahrattors,  aspired  court* .. 
to  thb  ministerial  power.  The  king  continued 
to  favour  Dowran,  and  to  support  him  against  the 
Nizam;  for,  however  weak  Mahommed  was, 
he  could  not  but  see  through  that  ambitious  go¬ 
vernor’s  designs,  by  his  behaviour  for  some 
years  back.  But  as  the  Nizam  had,  upon  the 
spot,  a  force  to  protect  his  person,  and  a  strong 
party  at  court;  and  as  his  son,  a  man  of  great 
parts,  commanded  all  the  provinces  of  the  De¬ 
can,  the  king  was  assured,  that  to  deprive  him 
of  his  govehiment,  would  occasion  a  revolt, 
which,  in  its  consequences,  might  prove  fatal  to 
the  royal  house  of  Timur. 

In  the  mean  time  Sadit,  finding  that  he  could  p a«y 
not  effect  any  thing  against  the  united  interests  JfowL 
of  the  Nizam  and  Vizier,  who  had  joined  fac¬ 
tions,  was  easily  brought  over  to  their  party. 

The  terms  of  this  coalition  jwere,  that  when 
the  Nizam  and  Vizier  should  force  themselves 
into  tile  management  of  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment, 


For  the  nature  of  this  office  see  the  preface. 
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a.d.  1594.  men t,  -Sadit  should  be  appointed  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces,  with  the  title  of  captain- 
general  of  the  empire, 'which  Dowran  at  that 
time  possessed.  r 

Tire  accession  of  Sadit  and  his  party fdid  not 
render  the  faction  of  the  Nizam  and  Vizier  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  turn  Dowran  from  his  high 
employ.  He  had  absolute  possession  of  the  royal 
ear,  and  the  army,  who  depended  upon  him  for 
their  pay,  remained  firm  to  his  interest.  The 
faction  of  the  malcontents  was  reduced  to  de¬ 
spair;  and  the  Nizam,  to  gratify  his  resentment 
against  Dowran,  concerted,  with  Sadit,  a  plan, 
which  gave1  the  last  stroke  to  the  tottering  au¬ 
thority  of  the  crown. 

The  famous  Nadir  Shaw,  king  of  Persia,  was 
/ faction  to  at  this  juncture  in  the  province  of  Candahar. 
India.  The  disaffected  ornrahs  resolved  to  invite  him 
to  India.  They  foresaw  that  a  Persian  invasion 
would  occasion  confusions  and  distractions  in  the 
empire,  which  must  facilitate  their  own  schemes  • 
of  independence  in  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments;  it  must  at  any  rate  ruin  Dowran,  which 
was  a  very  capital  object  to  men  possessed  of 
such  inveterate  animosities  against  that  minister. 
Whether  the  Nizam  did  not  even  extend  his 
views  to  the  empire  itself,  admits  of  some 
doubt.  Many  sensible  men  in  India  think  that 
he  did ;  and -affirm,  that  his  opinion  was,  that 
Nadir  Shaw  would  depose  Mahommed  ;  and, 
to  secure  his  conquest,  extirpate  the  family 
*  of  Timur :  he  argued  with  h}jnself,  that  as 
it  was  not  probable  that  the  Persiah  would  fix 
his  residence  in  Hindostan,  lie  hoped,  for  his 
services,  to  secure  to  himself  the  viceroyship 
of  that  empire ;  and  that  afterwards  time  and 
circumstances  would  point  out  the  line  of  his 
future  proceedings. 

Pull 
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Full  of  these  ambitious  projects,  and  at  the  a.d.  1738, 
same  time  to  avenge  himself  of  his  political 
enemy,  the  Nizam,  in  conjunction  with  Sadit, 
wrot*  to  Nadir  Shaw.  That  monarch  received 
their  letters  at  Candahar,  and,  in  an, answer  to 
them,  pointed  out  many  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  surmount  in  the  proposed  invasion.  He 
represented  to  them,  that  it  would  be  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  penetrate  even  into  Cabul  and 
Peshawir,  provinces  belonging  to  the  empire  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Indus,  which  provinces 
Nasir  Chan  had  governed  for  twenty  years,  with 
great  reputation,  and  kept  in  pay  a  formidable 
army  of  Moguls  and  Afghans :  that  should  he 
even  force  his  way  through  the  government  of 
Nasir,  there  were  five  great  rivers  to  cross  in 
Punjab,  where  Zekirria,  governor  of  Lahore, 
would  certainly  oppose  him ;  and  that  even 
should  he  get  over  those  obstacles,  the  imperial 
army  still  remained  to  be' defeated. 

The  Nizam,  and  his  colleague  in  treason,  en-  NizatnVm- 
deavoured  to  remove  the  king’s  objections,  by 
assuring  him,  that  they  would  bring  over  the 
governors  of  the  frontier  provinces  to  their 
faction ;  and  that,  as  they  themselves  command¬ 
ed  one  half  of  the  imperial  army,  little  danger 
was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  other.  The  Persian 
began  his  march  from  Candahar,  with  a  great 
army,  about  the  vernal  equinox  of  the  1149 
of  the  Higera.  He  took  the  route  of  Ghizni,  • 
and  the  governor  of  that  city  came  out  with 
presents,  and  submitted  himself  and  the  province 
to  the  king,  agreeing  to  pay  the  usual  revenues 
to  Persia.  Nadir  Shaw  continued  his  march 
from  Ghizni  to  Cabul,  which  city  he  immedi¬ 
ately  invested.  Shirza,  an  omrah  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  was,  at  this  time,  governor  of 
Cabul.  Being  summoned,  he  refused  to  surren- 
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a.d.  i7j8.  tier,  and  made  the  proper  dispositions  for  an  ob- 
v^"v'w  stinate  defence. 

nkc»rca-'v  king  of  Persia,  ‘finding  that  neither  fair 

buL  promises  nor  threats  could  induce  Shirza  td  open 
the  gates  of  Cabul,  assaulted  the  placejfor  six 
days  together.  In  this  desperate  manner,  many 
of  the  bravest  soldiers,  who  suffer  most  upon 
these  occasions,  fell,  without  making  any  im¬ 
pression  on  the  besieged  :  upon  the  seventh  day, 
Nadir  Shaw  found  means  to  bring  over  to  his 
party  Nasir,  governor  of  the  province  of  Ca¬ 
bul,  the  son  of  that  Nasir,  who  was,  for  twen¬ 
ty  years,  subadar  of  Peshawir.  That  traitor, 
with  the  provincial  army,  presented  himself  at 
that  gate  of  the  city  which  was  opposite  to  the 
side  of  the  attack,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  gal¬ 
lant  Shirza.  He  requested  immediate  admittance 
to  the  place,  to  prevent  his  being  cut  off  by 
the.  enemy;  insinuating,  that  his  forces,  .when 
joined  with  the  garrison,  would  be  a  match  for 
the  Persians  in  the  field. 

The  unfortunate  Shirza,  not  suspecting  the 
treachery  of  the  young  omrah,  consented  to  re¬ 
ceive  within  the  walls  the  women  and  bag¬ 
gage  of  the  provincial  army  ;  but  insisted  that 
the  troops  should  encamp  before  the  gate,  till  a 
council  should  be  held,  concerning  what  was 
best  to  be  done  upon  this  urgent  occasion.  The 
women  and  baggage  were  accordingly  admitted, 
with  a  proper  guard,  and  Shirza,  with  a  few  at¬ 
tendants,  went  out  to  have  an  interview  with 
Nasir.  No  sooner  was  Shirza  ou,t  of.  the  city, 
than  the  king  of  Persia  began  a  general  assault; 
while  one  Iiahim,  an  officer  of  the  traitor 
Nasir,  seized  upon  Shirza,  and  confined  him. 

The  two  sons  of  Shirza,  ignorant  of  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  fate,  in  the  mean  time  defended  the  gates 
with  great  firmuess  and  resolution;  till  one  of 
them 
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them  was  kilted  by  that  -part  of  Nasir’s  army  a.  d.  1738. 
that  had  been  admitted  into  tire  city.  The  re-  vrvv'' 
maining  brother,  in  thjs  desperate  situation, 
knew  not  which  enemy  lie  ought  to  .  oppose, 

;  while  the  garrison,  struck  with  terror  and  con- 
j  fusion,  deserted  their  posts  upon  the  wall.  Na¬ 
dir  Shaw  took  advantage  of  this  panic,  forced 
open  the  gates,  took  the  place,  massacred  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  inhumanly  put  to  death 
the  gallant  Shirza  and  his  son. 

The  king  of  Persia  found  in  the  treasury  of  Finds^rew 
Cabul  two  millions,  five  hundred  thousand  ofXat*it™ 
our  money  in  specie,  and  effects  to  the  value 
I  of  two  millions  more ;  in  these  were  included 
four  thousand  complete  suits  of  armour,  inlaid 
;with  gold;  four  thousand  of  polished  steel,  four' 
.[.thousand  mails  for  horses,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  fine  tissues  and  dresses,  deposited  in  Cabul 
by  the  emperor  Shaw  Jehan.  The  king  of  Per¬ 
sia  remained  at  Cabul  seven  months,  before  he 
would  attempt  to  cross  the  Indus.  He,  in  the 
mean  time,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  ' 
conspirators  in  Delhi,  and  maturely  settled  his 
,  plan  of  operations.  He  at  length  put  his  army 
in  motion,  and  directed  his  inarch  to  Pesha- 
wir. 

Nasir,  the  Mogul  governor  of  Peshawir,  had  Province* 
wrote,  repeatedly,,  to  the  court,  of  Delhi,  f°r  w* 
succours;  but  the  captain-general  Dowran,  in 
his  answers,  affected  todespise  the  king  of  Persia; 
and  insinuated,  that  it  was  impossible  be  could 
meditate  the  conquest  of  Ilindostan.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  promised,  ffom  time  to  time,  that  he  him¬ 
self  would  march  with  the  imperial  army,  and 
drive  the  invader  back  to  Persia.  The  disaf¬ 
fected  omrahs  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  Nasir, 
to  mako  the  best  terms  he  could  with  Nadir 
Shaw;  for  that  there  was  little  hopes  of  his  be¬ 
ing  reinforced  with  any  part  of  the  royal  army. 

.  Nasir, 
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?.??•  finding  himself  neglected  by  the  court, 

rifter  a  faint  resistance,  surrendered  himself  pri¬ 
nter  soner  to  the  king  of  Persia,  upon  the  ^Oth  of 
Shaban.  He  was  soon  after  taken  into  favour  by 
that  monarch,  and  appointed  one  of  hi$  viziers. 
Nadir  Shaw  had,  by  this  time,  crossed  the  Ni¬ 
la  b,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  five 
brandies  of  the  Indus.  He  issued  out  an  order 
to.  ravage  the  country,  to  spread  the  terror  of 
his  arms  far  and  wide; 

ma-  Dari 3'  advices  of  the  approach  of  the  Persians 

came  to  Delhi.  A  general  consternation  among 
the  people,  and  a  distraction  in  the  councils  of 
the  government,  ensued.  The  king  and  his  mi¬ 
nister  Dowran  were  so  weak,  that  either  they 
did  not  suspect  the  treachery  of  the  disaffected 
oin rails,  or  took  no  measures  to  prevent  their 
designs.  New  obstacles  were  daily  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  military  preparations  of  Dowran,  till 
the  Nizam  and  his  colleague!*  thought  that  the 
procrastination  which  they  had  occasioned  had. 
sufficiently  weakened  the  imperial  cause. 

?  Upon  the  first  of  Ramzan,  the  Vizier,  the 
beT  Nizam  and  Dowran,  encamped  without  the  city, 
with  a  great  train  of  artillery,  and  began  to  levy 
forces.  Nadir  Shaw,  during  these  transactions, 
crossed  the  Bca,  and  on  the  first  of  Shawal,  ap¬ 
peared  before  Lahore.  Zekiria,  governor  of 
the  city  and  province,  who  was  encamped  with 
5000  horse  before  the  Avails,  retreated  into  the 
city.  He,  the  next  day,  marched  out  and  at- 
>r  tacked  the  Persians.  A  general  rout  of  his  army 
5‘  was  the  consequence,  and  the  "conquerors  were 
so  close  to  the  heels  of  the  run-aways,  that  they 
possessed  themselves  of  the  gates.  Zekiria  waited 
immediately  upon  Nadir  Shaw,  with  a  royal 
present,  of  half  a  lack  of  rupees,  was  politely 
received  by  that  monarch,  and  Lahore  was  pre¬ 
served  from  being  plundered. 
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The  king  of  Persia  continued  Ills  march  to-  a.d.  1739. 
wards  Delhi,  and  upon  the  14th  of  Zicada,  ap- 
peared  in  sight  of  the  imperial  army.  The  em-  ^  f»u 
perorVas  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Karnal;  Semi'i’e- 
so  that^nly  the  canal,' which  supplied  Delhi  with  bruarr  m- 
|  irater,  divided  the  armies.  The  Moguls  had 
only  possessed  themselves  of  that  ground  about 
.  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  Nadir  Shaw,  and 
had  thrown  up  entrenchments  and  redoubts  be¬ 
fore  them,  mounted  with  five  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery.  The- army,  which  the. king  now  com¬ 
manded  in  person,  consisted  of  150,000  horse, 
'exclusive  of  irregular  infantry.  This  unwieldy 
:i  body  of  militia  was  composed  of  all  sorts  of  peo- 
jj  pie,  collected  indiscriminately  in  the  provinces,  - 
f  by  the  omrahs,  who  thought  that  a  sufficient 
■  number  of  men  and  horses  was  all  that  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  form  a  good  army.  Subordination 
was  a  thing  unknown  in  the  Mogul  camp  :  the 
private  soldier,  as  well  as  the  omrah,  acted  only 
j  .  by  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind. 

The  Persians,  though  not  so  numerous  as  the  His  disci- 
Moguls,  were  under  some  degree  of  regulation.  pline’ 

'  The  rank  of  Nadir  Shaw's  officers  was  determin¬ 
ed  ;  and  his  own  commands  were  instantly  and 
implicitly  obeyed,  Severe  to  excess,  he  pardon¬ 
ed  no  neglect  or  disobedience  in  his  omrahs.  He 
has  even  been  known  to  send  a  mace-bearer  to  a 
general,  at  the  head  of  5000  horse,  with  orders 
to  make  him  halt  and  receive  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  for  a  misdemeanour,  in  the  front  of  his 
own  men.  Though  this  rigour  may  be  thought  in 
Europe  too  tyrannical  and  repugnant  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  spirit;  yet,  in  a  country  where  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  honour  are  little  known,  fear  is  the 
strongest  motive  to  a  strict  performance  of  duty. 

The  governor  ofOud,  upon  the  14th  of  Zica  h>  1  . 

da,  having  out-marched  his  baggage,  joined  the  J,;; . jj' " 

imperial  army.  Just  as  he  was  receiving  an  ho-  s^c  unm. 

vox.,  ’if.  e  r.  novary 
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1739.  norary  dress  from  the  emperor,  advice  came  that 
the  light  horse  of  Nadir  Shaw  had  attacked  his 
baggage.  Sadit  requested  of  the  king  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  march  out  against  the  enemy.  f  The 
whole  of  this  attack  was  a  plan  concerted  between 
Nadir  Shaw  and  the  traitor,  in  order  to  draw  the 
Moguls  from  their  entrenchments.  The  king, 
however,  laid  his  commands  upon  Sadit  to  wait, 
until  the  next  morning,  when,  “  by  the  favour 
of  God,  ”  he  intended  to  march  out,  with  his 
whole  army,  to  give  the  Persians  battle.  But  so 
little  did  Sadit  regard  MalrOmmed’s  orders,  that, 
as  soon  as  hp  had  quitted  the  presence,  he  issued 
out  with  1000  horse,  which  he  had  brought  from 
his  government,  and  attacked  the  enemy.  A 
mock  engagement  now  commenced,  between 
Sadit  and  a  part  of  the  Persian  army,  who  were 
ordered  to  retreat  before  him.  He  sent  repeated 
messages,  from  the  field  to  the  king,  requesting 
more  troops,  and  that  he  would  drive  the  enemy 
back  to  Persia. 

"he'"  The  emperor,  justly  incensed  at  the  disobedi- 
ans  ence  of  Sadit,  would  not,  for  some  time,  per¬ 
mit  any  succours  to  be  sent  to  him.  Dowran, 
at  length,  prevailed  with  the  king  to  permit  him, 
with  15,000  men,  to  support  Sadit.  When 
Dowran  came  up  to  the  field,  Sadit,  in  a  feigned 
attack,  joined  the  Persians,  and  permitted  him¬ 
self  to  be  taken  prisoner.  His  design  was  to  get 
the  start  of  his  partner  in  treason,  the  Nizam,  in 
engaging  the  Persian  monarch  in  his  interest, 
great  In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  of  Sadit  being 
eh'-  strangers  to  the  treachery  of  their  fcommander, 
joined  Dowran,  and  continued  the  engagement. 
Dowran  was  immediately  attacked  on  all  sides 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Persian  army.  He,  however, 
for  some  time,  maintained  his  ground  with  great 
firmness  and  resolution  ;  and  was  at  length  un¬ 
willingly  drawn  from  the  field,  though  lie  had 
9  received 
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received  a  wound  which  soon  after  proved  mor-  A.D..1739. 
tal,  by  three  repeated  messages  from  tlve  king, 
commanding  his  immediate  attendance. 

Ma*hommed  was,  with  good  reason,  apprehen-  Recalled  to 
sive  thftt  the  Nizam,  who  was  then  in  the  camp,  thecamR 
was  preparing  to  seize  him,  which  made  him  so 
anxious  for  the  presence  of  Dowran.  When  the 
wounded  general  appeared  before  the  king,  he 
told  him  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  earnestly 
in  treated  him  to  permit  him  to  return  to  the 
field,  with  the  troops  which  were  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  command,  as  captain-general,  consisting’ 
of  36,000  men,  together  with  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon.  “  Grant  my  request,”  said  he, 

“  and  you  shall  never  see  me  return  but  in  tri- 
“  umpii.” 

The  king  was  now  perplexed  beyond  measure.  The  ting 
He  dreaded  the  designs  of  the  Nizam,  should  “f^r„fetnh'e 
Dowran  be  absent  and,  at  the,  same  time,  he  Nizam, 
durst  not  permit  the  traitor  to  march  out  of  the 
lines,  for  fear  he  should  join  the  Persians.  He, 
therefore,  fell  into  the  common  error  of  weak 
minds,  and  hesitated,  in  hopes  that  delay  would 
give  birth  to  a  more  favourable  concurrence  of 
events.— He  was  deceived:  the  happy  moment, 
for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  the  empire, 
was  now  upon  the  wing.  His  troops  main¬ 
tained  still  their  ground,  under  Muziffer,  the 
gallant  brother  of  Dowran ;  and  a  reinforcement 
would  turn  the  scale  of  victory  in  their  favour. 

.  When  Dowran  quitted  the  field,  the  command  le"' 
of  those  Moguls,  who  were  engaged,  devolved  cfMuzif- 
upon  his  brother  Muziffer.  That  brave  omrah  fcr- 
made  a  violent  charge  upon  the  Persian  army, 
and  penetrated  to  the  very  door  of  Nadir  Shaw’s 
tent.  There,  for  want  of  being  supported  from 
the  camp,  Muziffer,  Ali,  Dowran ’s  son,  Raja 
Gugermull,  Mullu,  Eadgar,  and  twenty-seven 
E  E  2  officers 
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a. d.  1 739.  officers  of  distinction,  covered  one  small  spot  of 
ground ‘with  their  bodies.  Ten  thousand  com¬ 
mon  Mogul  soldiers  were  slain  in  this  desperate 
action,  which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  Nadir 
Shaw  ;  for  his  whole  army  were  upon  thfc  point 
of  giving  way,  several  great  detachments  hav¬ 
ing  fled  back  forty  miles  from  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  After  the  engagement,  the  few  that  re¬ 
mained  of  the  Moguls,  retired  within  the  en¬ 
trenchments  *. 

is  Dowran,  though  wounded,  had  that  night  an 
wounds,  interview  with  the  Nizam.  It  was  agreed,  that 
the  whole  army  should  next  morning  march  out 
of  the  lines,  and  attack  the  Persians  in  their 
camp.  But  when  the  morning  came,  Dowran  s 
wound,  which  he  had  received  in  the  arm,  rras 
so  much  inflamed,  that  he  could  not  act,  and, 
therefore,  the  meditated  attack  was  delayed. 
In  the  evening  of  the  18th,  a,  mortification  en¬ 
sued,  which  was  then  attributed  to  something 
applied  to  the  wound  by  a  surgeon  bribed  by  the 
Nizam;  and  many  in  India  still  continue  in  the 
February  same  belief.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Dowran  expired 
that  night,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  sovereign, 
who  had  a  great  friendship  for  him. 

Designs  of  When  this  brave  omrah,  on  whom  alone  the 
the  Nizam,  hopes  of  the  emperor  rested, 'was  dead,  the  Ni¬ 
zam  stood  unrivalled  in  the  management  of  af¬ 
fairs.  The  whole  authority  devolved  upon  him, 
and  the  king  became  a  cypher  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  camp.  The  traitor  finding  now  the  power 
of  the  empire  in  his  hands,  under  a  certainty  of 
being-  able  to  dispose  of  the  king  at  any  time,  ac¬ 
cording 


*  Fraser  says,  that  only  4000  Persians  were  engaged;  bat 
we  have  reason  to  doubt  his  authority,  as  .we  derive  our  ac¬ 
count  from  several  persons  who  were  present  in  the  action,  . 
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cording  to  his  own  pleasure,  set  a  treaty  on  foot  a.d.  1739, 
with  Nadir  Shaw,  for  the  immediate  return  of  wrv>^" 
that  monarch  into  Persia.  So  little  hopes  had 
the  Persian,  at  this  time,  of  conquering  the  Mo¬ 
gul  empire,  that  he  actually  agreed  for  the  piti¬ 
ful  sum  of  fifty  lacks  of  rupees,  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Hindostan. 

Sadit,  who  we  have  already  observed,  was  in  Frustrated 
the  Persian  camp,  heaving  of  these  transactions,  by  Sad!t' 
used  all  possible  means  to  break  off  the  treaty. 

The  regard  of  Nadir  Shaw  to  his  plighted  .faith, 
was  not  proof  against  the  lucrative  offers  cf  Sadit. 

That  omrah  promised  to  pay  to  the  Persian  two 
crores  of  rupees  or  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  out  of  his  own  private  fortune, 
upon  condition  he  should  reduce  the  Nizam,  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 

— In  the  mean  time,  the  Nizam,  who  was  now 
appointed  captaiif-general  by  the  emperor,  find¬ 
ing  that  Nadir  Shaw  broke  the  treaty,  began  to. 
talk  in  a  high  strain,  and  to  make  preparations 
for  coming  to  action  with  the  Persians,  to  which 
the  king  strenuously  urged  him.  But  the  active 
spirit  of  Nadir  Shaw  was  not  idle  during  these 
transactions.  He  possessed  himself  of  several 
strong  posts  round  the  Indian  camp,  and  totally 
cut  off  their  supplies  of  provisions.  The  Nizam, 
perceiving  that  he  must  act  with  great  disad¬ 
vantage,  if  he  should  march  out  of  his  lines  and 
attack  the  Persians,  began  to  renew  the  treaty, 
and  offered  more  than  Sadit  had  done  to  Nadir 
Share. 

Mahommed,  being  informed  that  these  two  February 
villains,  without  his  communication, 'were  mak-  homnlcd* 
ing  separate  bargains,  about  himself  and  hisem-  solves  t* 
pile,  Rnd  that  he  even  had  not  the  shadow  ot^gof 
authority  in  his  own  camp,  took  a  sudden  reso-  *"«»■ 
e  e  3  lution 
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a.d.  1739.  lution  to  throw  himself  upon  the  clemency  of 
w"v"v'/  Nadir  Shaw.  “  A  declared  enemy,”  said  he,  to 
the  few  friends  who  still  adhered  to  him,  “  is 
“  by  no  means  to  be  dreaded  so  much  as^cret 
“  foes,  under  the  specious  character  of  friends.” 
Having,  therefore,  previously  acquainted  the 
Persian  of  his  intentions,  he  setout  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  t  he  20th,  in  his  travelling  throne,  with  a 
small  retinue,  for  Nadir  Shaw’s  camp. 

Hisrcccp-  The  king  of  Persia,  upon  the  Mogul's  ap- 
Uon'  proach,  sent  his  son,  Nisir  Alla,  to  conduct  him 
to  the  royal  tent.  Nadir  Shaw  advanced  a  few 
steps  from  his  throne,  and  embraced  Mahom- 
med,  and  sitting  down,  placed  him  upon  his  left 
hand.  The  substance  of  their  conversation  has 
been  already  given  to  the  public  by  Fraser : 
and,  therefore,  we  shall  only  observe  here, 
that  Nadir  Shaw  severely  reprimanded  the  Mo¬ 
gul,  for  his  pusillanimous  behaviour,  in  paying 
the  Chout  to  the  Mahrattors,  and  for  suffering 
himself  to  be  invested  in  his  camp,  in  the  very 
centre  of  his  dominions,  without  making  one 
effort  to  repel  the  invasion. 

Nadir shaw  Nadir  Shaw,  after  this  conversation,  retired 
»n  perplex-  tQ  anot}iev  tent,  called  to  him  his  vizier,  and 
consulted  w  ith  him  what  was  best  to  be  done 
with  Mahommed  in  this  critical  situation.  The 
vizier  told  him,  that,  should  he  confine  the  king, 
the  Nizam,  who  commanded  the  army,  would 
immediately  act  for  himself;  and,  as  he  was  an 
able  officer,  they  might  meet  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reducing  him.  But  that,  should  the 
king  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  camp  with  as¬ 
surances  of  friendship  and  protection,  a  party 
would  join  him,  that  would,  at  least,  be  a  ba¬ 
lance  against  the  influence  of  the  Nizam. 

His  policy.  Nadir  Shaw  saw  the  propriety  of  what”  his  vi¬ 
zier  advised.  He  immediately  returned  to  the 
royal  tent,  and  told  Mahommed,  that,  as  hi¬ 
therto 
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therto  the  imperial  house  of  Timur  had  not  in-  a. 0,1739. 
jured  the  Persians,  it  was  far  from  his  intentions 
to  deprive  Mahommed  ftf  his  kingdom.  “  But,  ” 
said  Re,  “  with  a  determined  look,  “the  expence 
“  of  t^iis  expedition  must  be  paid,  and,  during 
“  the  time  of  collecting  the  money,  my  fatigued 
“  army  must  refresh  themselves  in  Delhi.”  The 
emperor  made  little  reply  to  Nadir  Shaw’s  dis¬ 
course.  He  was,  however,  permitted  to  return 
to  his  camp,  and  the  Persian  began  to  lay 
schemes  to  seize  the  Nizam.  One  Casim  Beg 
was  employed  in  this  affair.  He,  in  Nadir  Shaw’s 
I  name,  made  the  Nizam  many  protestations  of 
friendship,  and  obtained  a  promise,  that  he  would 
visit  that  monarch  in  his  camp.  He  accordingly, 

:  upon  the  24th,  set  out,  and  was,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  Persian  lines,  seized,  and, 
together  with  some  great  omrahs  who  attended, 
him,  confined.  * 

Mahommed,  looking  upon  the  Nizam’s  con-  February 
finement  as  a  plan  laid  by  the  traitor  himself,  in  a6> 
order  that  lie  might  negotiate  matters  with  the 
Persian  with  more  security,  determined  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  Nadir  Shaw. — That  monarch  had, 
by  this  time,  secured  most  of  the  Mogul  omrahs, 
one  after  another,  and  when  the  emperor,  upon  Mahom- 
the  26th,  arrived  in  the  camp,  a  tent  was  pitched 
for  him  near  the  royal  pavilion.  The  uufortu- tohismis- 
nate  Mahommed  was  carried  into  bis  tent,  and  fort™es' 
left  for  some  time  alone.  A  collation  was 
brought  him,  and  he  ate  very  heartily,  with¬ 
out  betraying  tany  symptoms  of  being  affected 
with  his  unhappy  situation.  Nadir  Shaw  was 
greatly  astonished  when  he  heard  of  Mahom- 
med’s  behaviour,  and  exclaimed,  “What  kind 
“  of  man  must  this  be,  who  can,  with  so  much 
“  indifference,  give  his  freedom  and  empire  to 
“  the  wind  !  But  we  are  told  by  the  wise,  that 
‘ 1  greatness  of  mind  consists  in  two  extremes :  to 
'  k  r.  4  “  suffer  . 
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'tArvI?  “  Su^cr  patiently,  or  to  act  boldly  ;  to  despise 
“  the  w  orld,  or  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  the 
“  mind  to  command  it.*  This  man  has  chosen 
“< be  former;  but  the  latter  was  the  choice  of 
“  Nadir  Shaw.” 

used  with  Though  Mahommed  was  hindered  from  re- 
aspect  by  turning  to  his  own  ramp,  he  was  permitted  to 
shaw.  have  all  his  domestics  about  him,  who  amounted 
to  three  thousand.  A  thousand  Persian  horse 
mounted  guard  upon  him  :  but  this  pretended 
honour  which  was  conferred  upon  him,  was  a 
certain  badge  of  his  forlorn  condition.  In  the 
mean  time,  Kummir,  the  vizier,  Surbullind 
Chan,  the  Nizam,  and  all  the  principal  Mogul 
omrahs,  were  kept  in  the  same  kind  of  honour¬ 
able  confinement.  The  Persian  had  now  nothing 
to  fear  from  an  army  without  officers.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  camp,  seized  upon  the  ordnance,  the 
military  chest,  the  jewel  office,  the  wardrobe  and 
armoury. — He  ordered  three  months  pay  to  be 
immediately  advanced  to  his  troops,  and  the 
best  of  the  artillery  he  sent  off  to  Cabul. 

Man*  2.  Upon  the  2d  of  Zebidge,  Nadir  Shaw  moved 
marches  to  fr0m  Kamal  towards  Delhi.  The  emperor, 
c“‘‘  guarded  by  ten  thousand  men,  marched  a  few 
miles  in  his  rear.  The  Mogul  army  were,  at 
the  same  time,  ordered  to  march  in  two  irregu¬ 
lar  columns,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Persians, 
the  front  of  whose  column  was  advanced  two 
miles  beyond  the  other  two.  By  continued 
marches,  Nadir  Shaw  arrived  upon  the  8th  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  He  himself,  at  the  head 
of  12,000  horse,  entered  the  city  next  day. 
Behaviour  The  king  of  Persia,  finding  himself  in  posses- 
sion  of  Delhi,  called  the  Nizam  and  Sadit  into 
his  presence,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following- 
extraordinary  manner  :  “  Are  not  yod  both 
most  ungrateful  villains  to  your  king  and 
“country- 
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“country;  who,  after  possessing  such  wealth  A.  0.1739. 
“  and  dignities,  called  me  from  my  own  domi- 
“  nions  to  ruin  them  and  yourselves  ?’  But  I 
“  wilP  scourge  you  all  with  my  wrath,  which  is 
“  the  ^rstrument  of  the  vengeance  of  God.”' 
Having  spoke  these  words,  he  spit  upon  their  . 
beards,  the  highest  affront  possible  to  Mussul- 
men,  and  turned  them  with  every  mark'  of  in¬ 
dignity  from  his  presence. 

.  After  the  traitors  were  thrust  out  into  the 
court  of  the  palace,  the  Nizam  addressed  himself 
to  Sadit,  and  swore  by  the  holy  Prophet,  that 
■  he  would  not  survive  this. indignity.  Sadit  ap¬ 
plauded  his  resolution,  and  swore  he  would  swal¬ 
low  poisonnpon  his  return  home;  the  Nizam  did 
the  same ;  and  both  determined,  in  appearance, 
upon  death,  retired  to  their  respective  houses. 

Sadit,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  a  trusty  spy  to  Their 
bring  him  intelligence  when  the  Nizam  should 
take  his  draught.  The  Nizam  being  come  home,  themtdwt. 
appeared  in  the  deepest  affliction  :  but  having 
privately  intimated  his  plot  to  a  servant,  he  or¬ 
dered  him  to  bring  him  the  poison.  The  servant 
acted  his  part  well :  he  brought,  him  an  innocent 
draught  with  great  reluctance.  The  Nizam, 
after  some  hesitation,  and  having  formally  said 
his  prayers,  drank  it  off  in  the  presence  of  Sadit!s 
spy,  and  soon  after  pretended  to  fall  down  dead. 

The  spy  hastened  back  to  his  master,  and  told 
him  that  the  Nizam  had  just  expired,  Sadit, 
ashamed  .of  being  outdone  in  a  point  of  honour 
by  his  fellow  in  iniquity,  swallowed  a  draught 
of  real  poison, ‘and  became  the  just  instrument 
of  punishment  to  his  own  villany.  The  Nizam 
was  not  ashamed  to  live,  though  none  had 
greater  reason.  He  even  prided  in  that  wicked 
trick,*  by  which  he  had  rid  himself  of  his  rival, 
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Ajxtwj.  and  afterwards  actually  enjoyed  the  intended 
fruits  of  all  his  villanies. 

Delhi  /  The  ^(  ls'an’  'n  the  mean  time,  placed  guards 
c  a  iut'  upon  the  gates  of  Delhi,  with  orders  to  permit 
no  person  whatever  to  pass  in  or  out  withouth 
special  license.  These  strict  injunctions  were 
given,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  evacuating 
the  place,  and  from  carrying  away  their  wealth, 
lie,  at  the  same  time,  issued  his  commands,  that 
no  person  whatsoever  should  be  molested;  but 
he  demanded  twenty-five  crorcs,  about  thirty 
millions  of  our  money,  as  a  contribution  for 
sparing  the  city. 

contribu-  Whilst  the  magistrates  were  contriving  ways 

posed!™"  anfl  means  to  raise  this  enormous  sum,  by  laying 
a  tax  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  on  indivi¬ 
duals,  famine  began  to  rage  in  the  city,  as  all 
communication  with  the  country  was  cut  off 

March  io.  Upon  the  10th,  Nadir  Shaw  ordered  the  grana¬ 
ries  to  be  opened,  and  sold  rice  at  a  certain  price. 
This  occasioned  a  prodigious  mob  in  all  the  pub- . 
lie  Bazars,  particularly  in  the  Shawgunge,  or 
royal  market.  A  Persian  soldier  in  this  market, 
seeing  a  mail  selling  pigeons,  seized  by  force 
upon  his  basket.  The  fellow'  to  whom  the  pi¬ 
geons  belonged  made  a  hideous  outcry,  and 
proclaimed  aloud.  That  Nadir  Shaw  had  ordered 
a  geueral  pillage. 

A  tumult.  The  mob  immediately  fell  upon  the  Persian, 
who  was  protected  by  some  of  his  own  country¬ 
men.  A  great  tumult  arose,  and  some  persons, 
s  bent  upon  more  mischief,  cried  aloud,  That  Na¬ 
dir  Shaw  was  dead;  and  that  now  vas  the  time 
to  drive  the  Persians  out  of  the  city.  The  citi¬ 
zens,  who  in  general  carried  arms,  drew  their 
swords,  and  began  to  cut  to  pieces  the  Persians 
wherever  they  eould  be  found.  The  report  of 
the  death  of  Nadir  Shaw  flew,  like  lightning, 
through 
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through  every  street  in  Delhi;  and  all  places  a.  d.  1739. 
were  filled  with  tumult,  confusion,  and  death. 

It  was  now  dark,  and ‘the  Persians,  who  had 
been  Straggling  through  the  city,  returned  to  the 
citadel*  except  two  thousand  who  were  killed  by 
the  mob. 

About  twelve  o’clock  at  night  the  king  of  NadirShaw 
Persia  was  informed  of  these  transactions.  He 
immediately  ordered  what- men  he  had  with  him 
underarms,  and,  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
marched  out  as  far  as  the  Musgid  of  Roshin  ul 
Dowlat.  He  thought  it  prudent  to  halt  there  till 
-  day-light  should  appear.  He,  in  the  mean  time, 
sent  for  the  Nizam,  Sirbillund,  and  Kimmir  the 
Mogul  vizier,  and  .threatened  to  put  them  to  in¬ 
stant  death,  charging  them  with  fomenting  these 
,  tumults.  They  swore  upon  the  Koran,  that  they  March  n. 
were  innocent,  and  he  pardoned  them.  When 
day  began  to  appear,  a  person  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  terrace  fired  upon  Nadir  Shaw,  and  killed  an 
officer  by  his  side.  The  king  was  so  enraged,  1 
that,  though  the  tumult  had,  by  this  time,  to¬ 
tally  subsided,  he  ordered  the  officers  of  the  ca¬ 
valry  to  lead  the  squadrons  through  the  streets, 
and  some  nmsqueteers  to  scour  the  terraces,  and 
to  commence  a  general  massacre  among  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants.  This  order  was  executed  order* » 
with  so  much  rigour,  that,  before  two  o’clock  ®e“"'re> 
in  the  afternoon,  above  100,000,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  lay  dead  in  their 
blood,  though  not  above  one  third  part  of  the 
city  was  visited  by  the  sword.  Such  was  the 
panic,  terror  and  confusion  of  these  poor  Wretch¬ 
es,  that  instead  of  bravely  opposing  death,  the 
men  threw  down  their  arms,  and,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  submitted  themselves  like 
sheep’  to  the  slaughter.  One  Persian  soldier  often 
butchered  a  whole  family,  without  meeting  with 
any  resistance.  The  Hindoos,  according  to  their 
*  barbarous 
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A.r>.  1739.  barbarous  custom,  shut  up  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters,  and  set  fire  to  their  apartments,  and  tnen 
threw  themselves  into  cthe  flames.  Thousands 
plunged  headlong  into  wells,  and  were  drowned  ; 
death  was  seen  in  every  horrid  shape ;  .and,  at 
last,  seemed  rather  to  be  sought  after  than 
avoided. 

The  king  of  Persia  sat,  during  this  dreadful 
scene,  in  the  Musgid  of  ltoshin  ul  Dowlat. 
None  but  the  slave  durst  come  near  him,  for  his 
countenance  was  dark  and  terrible.  At  length, 
the  unfortunate  emperor,  attended  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  chief  onirahs,  ventured  to  approach 
him  with  downcast  eyes.  The  onirahs,  who 
preceded  Mahonuned,  bowed  down  their  fore¬ 
heads  to  the  ground.  Nadir  Shaw  sternly  asked 
them  what  they  minted  ?  They  cried  out,  with 
one  voice,  “  Spare  the  city.  ”  Mahommed  said 
not  a  word,  but  the  tears  flowed  fast  froni  his 
eyes.  The  tyrant,  for  once  touched  with  pity, 
sheathed  his  sword,  and  said,  “  For  the  sake  of 
“  the  prince  Mahommed,  I  forgive.” 

Hisse-  -  No  sooner  had  he  pronounced  these  words, 
venty.  than,  according  to  our  author,  the  massacre  was 
stopt ;  and  so  instantaneous  was  the  effect  of  his 
orders,  that  in  a  few  minutes  every  thing  was 
calm  in  the  city.  He  then  retired  into  the  cita¬ 
del,  and  inquired  info  the  original  cause  of  this 
tumult.  The  noble  Seid  Neaz,  the  superintend- 
ant  of  the  royal  market,  for  having  been  active 
in  this  affair,  was  put  to  death.  Kisrac,  a  brave 
omrah,  for  having  defended  his  house  against 
the  Persians  who  came  to  massacre,  bis  family, 
but  wlio  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  tumult, 
was  beheaded. 

Massacre  at  The  ty  rant’s  thirst  for  blood  was  not  yet  sa- 
y  tisfied.  He  -  sent  detachments  daily  to  plunder 
Ft  *  the  villages  near  Delhi,  and  to  put  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants 
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bitants  to  the  sword.  Six  thousand  of  the  inha-  ad.  1739. 
bitants  of  Mogulpuria  were  cut  off  for. a  very 
trivial^  offence.  He  sent  a  party  into  the  ro}Tal 
market,  where  the  tumult  first  arose,  and  or¬ 
dered  s^ven  hundred  persous  to  be  seized  in¬ 
discriminately,  and  their  noses  and  ears  to  be 
cut  off. 

When  nowall  disturbances  were  quelled  by  The  city 
the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  Delhians,  the  king  pillaged, 
of  Persia  had  leisure  to  pillage  the  city  at  plea¬ 
sure.  He  seized  upon  the  public  treasure  and 
the  regalia  of  the  Mogul  emperor.  In  the  trea¬ 
sury  several  vaults  were  discovered,  in  which 
much  wealth  lay  concealed,  as  well  as  many 
valuable  effects.  In  the  public  treasury  was 
found,  in  specie,  near  four  millions  sterling ;  in 
the  private  vaults  were  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand.  The  jewel-office  was  estimated  at 
thirty  millions  sterling,  including  the  famous 
throne  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  which  was  va¬ 
lued  at  more  than  twelve  millions.  The  royal 
wardrobe  and  armory  were  reckoned  "worth 
seven  millions  staffing.  Eight  millions  were 
raised  in  specie,  by  way  of  contribution,  upon 
the  city,  and  about  ten  millions  in  jewels ;  all 
which,  together  with  horses,  camels  and  ele-i 
phants,  amount  to  about  sixty-two  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  monej7. 

Great  cruelties  were  exercised  in  levying  the  Nidar 
contributions  upon  the  city.  Under  an  arbi-  frucHy. 
trary  government,  like  that  of  India,  individuals 
find  it  necessary  to  conceal  their  wealth.  Some 
omrahs,  therefore,  who  had  very  little,  were 
taxed  very  high,  whilst  others  who  were  rich 
came  off'  with  a  moderate  sum.  Many  of  the 
former,  under  the  supposition  that  they  actu¬ 
ally  possessed  more  wealth,  were,  after  they 
had  given  all  they  Mere  worth  in  the  world, 
tortured 
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a^it39.  tortured  to  death  ;  whilst  others,  to  avoid  pain, 
shame,,  and  poverty,  put,  with  their  own  hands, 
an  end  to  their  miserable  existence. 

Upon  the  2 1st  of  Mohirrim,  the  king  dF  Per¬ 
sia  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  son,  thj?  prince 
Nash-  Ali,  with  the  daughter  of  Ezidan,  the  son 
of  Kam,  and  grandson  of  the  famous  Aurung- 
zebe.  The  Shaw  himself  discovered  a  violent 
desire  to  espouse  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Muziffer  *  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  one  of  his 
wives,  who  had  the  art  to  command  the  furious 
spirit  of  Nadir  Shaw,  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  not  controul. 

5  an'actor  during  all  these  transactions  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  kept  shut.  Famine  began  to  rage 
every  day  more  and  more;  but  the  Shaw  was 
.  deaf  to  the  miseries  of  mankind.  The  public 
spirit  of  Tucki,  a  famous  actor,  deserves  to  be 
recorded  upon  this  occasion.  He  exhibited  a 
play  before  Nadir  Shaw,  with'  which  that  mo¬ 
narch  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he  commanded 
Tucki,  to  ask,  and  what  he  wished  should  be 
done  for  him.  Tucki  fell  upon  his  face,  and  said, 
“  O  king,  command  the  gates  to  be  opened,  that 
“  the  poor  may  not  perish  !”  Iiis  request  was 
granted,  and  half  the  city  poured  out  into  the 
country ;  and  the  place  was  supplied  in  a  few  d*iys 
with  plenty  of  provisions. 

mld're’n  The  king  of  Persia,  having  now  raised  all 
sutedln  the  money  lie  could  in  Delhi,  reinstated  Ma- 
ibe  throne.  l10mme(i  jn  the  empire,  upon  the  third  of  Siffer, 
with  great  solemnity  and  pomp.  He  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  head  with  his  own  hand,  and 
presented  him  with  a  rich  honorary  dress;,  dis¬ 
tributing, 

*  The  brother  of  Dowran.  He  was  slain  in  the  battle  at 
Karnal. 
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tributing,  at  the  same  time,  forty  more  among  a.d.  1739. 
the  Mogul  ohjrahs.  He  then  gave  the  empe- 
ror  some  instructions  concerning  the  regula¬ 
tion  of*  his  army  ;  to  which  he  added  some  ge¬ 
neral  n^txims  of  government.  He  put  him 
upon  his  guard  against  the  Nizam,  who,  he 
plainly  perceived,  aspired  above  the  rank  of  a 
subject.  “  Had  not  I,”  said  the  king  of  Persia, 

“  foolishly  passed  my  word  for  his  safety,  the 
“  old  *  traitor  should  not  live  to  disturb  Ma- 
“  hummed.  ” 

Every  thing  being  ready  upon  the  7th,  for  Nadtsw 
Nadir  Shaw’s  return  to  Persia,  strict  orders  were  Per-' 
issued  to  his  army  to  carry  no  slaves  away,  sia. 

;  nor  any  Indian  women,  contrary  to  their  in¬ 
i'  durations,  upon  pain  of -immediate  death.  Be- 
!  fore  his  departure,  he  obliged  Mahommed  for¬ 
mally  to  cede,  to  the  crown  of  Persia,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Cabul,  Pesliawir,  Kandahar,  Ghizni, 
Moultan  and  Sihd,  or  in  general  all  those 
countries  which  lay  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Indus.  The  whole  of  the  treasure  which  Na¬ 
dir  Shaw  carried  from  Ilindostan,  amounted,  by 
the  best  computation,  to  eighty  niillions  of  our 
money. 

When  this  destructive  comet,  to  use  the  ex-  His'charac- 
pression  of  our  Indian  author,  rolled  back  from  ter- 
the  meridian  of  Delhi,  he  burnt  all  the  towns 
and  villages  in  his  way  to  Lahore,  and  marked 
his  route  with  devastation  and  death.  “.But  7 
“  before  he  disappears  behind  the  mountains  of 

Persia,”  says  our  author,  continuing  the  me¬ 
taphor  of  the  comet,  “it  may  not  be  improper 
“  to  throw  some  light  on  the  character  of  this 
“  scourge  of  Hindostan.”  Nadir  Shaw,  together 
with  great  strength  of  body,  was  endued  with 
*  uncoin- 


*  The  Nizam  was  near  ninety  years  of  age. 
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uncommon  force  of  mind.  Inured  to  fatigue 
from  his  j'outh,  struggling  with  dangers  and* 
difficulties,  he  acquired* vigour  from  opposition, 
and  a  fortitude  of  soul  unknown  in  a  fife  of 
ease.  His  ambition  was  unbounded  an^J  undis¬ 
guised  :  he  never  fawned  for  power,  but  de¬ 
manded  it  as  the  property  of  his  superior  parts. 
Had  he  been  born  to  a  throne,  he  deserved  it ; 
had  he  continued  a  subject,  his  glories  would 
have  been  less  dazzling,  but  more  permanent  and 
pure. 

In  a  country  where  patriotizm  and  honour 
are  principles  little  known,  fear  is  the  only 
means  to  enforce  obedience.  This  rendered 
Nadir  Shaw  so  cruel  and  inexorable,  that  often, 
in  his  rage  and  the  hurry  of  action,  he  inflicted 
general  punishments  for  the  crimes  of  a  few. 
Courage,  which  he  possessed  in  common  with 
the  lion,  was  his  only  virtue  ;  and  he  owed  his 
greatness  to  the  great  defects  of  his  mind.  Had 
his  eye  melted  at  human  miseries,  had  his  soul 
shuddered  at  murder,  had  his  breast  glowed 
once  with  benevolence,  or,  had  his  heart  revolted 
at  any  injustice,  he  might  have  lived  to  an  old 
age,  but  he  would  have  died  without  the  name 
of  Nadir*. 

Ambitic n  The  king  of  Persia  having  evacuated  India, 

Niiam.  the  Nizam  began  to  discover  his  own  ambitious 
-  designs.  His  rivals  were  now  all  removed;  some 
by  his  villany,  and  others  by  favourable  acci¬ 
dents.  Without  opposition  the  management  of 
affairs  fell  into  his  hands.  Though  he  ingrossecl. 
in  fact,  the  whole  power,  he  delegated  the 
great  offices  of  the  state  to  others.  The  name 
of  vizier  was  retained  by  Kimmcr,  and  that  of 
captain- 
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captain -general,  was  conferred  upon  the  Nizam’s  a.d.  1739. 
son,  the  noble  Ghazi  ul  dien.  He  appointed 
Emir  subad4r  of  Allahabad,  which  so  disgusted 
Mahofhmed  Bunguish,  to  whom  that  government 
J  was  promised  by  the  former  administration,  that 
he  left  the  court  without  leave,  and  repaired  to 
his  estate  at  Ferochabad. 

The  government  of  Oud  being  vacant  by  the  seifdar 
death  of  Sadit,  that  subaship  was  conferred  upon  ^ag0“adc 
an  onrrah,  called' Seifdar  Jung,  together  with  bud. 
the  title  of  Burhan  ul  muluck.  The  Nizam, 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  the  subas  of  the 
'other  provinces,  continued  them  in  their  em¬ 
ploys.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  blow  which 
;  the  empire  had  just  received,'  no  measures  were 
;  taken  to  revive  the  declining  power  of  the 
qrown.  This  was,  by  no  means,  the  interest  of 
the  Nizam,  who  now  assumed  every  thing  of 
the  king,  but  the  name. 

Mahommed  having  suffered  himself  to  be  Debility  of 
divested  of  his  power  in  his  capital,  it  could  the  empire- 
not  be  expected  that  his  authority  should  be 
much  regarded  in  the  provinces.  The  nabobs 
and  Indian  princes,  throughout  the  empire,  paid 
now  little  attention  to  the  firmans  of  the  court 
of  Delhi.  Each  of  them  entertained  ideas  of 
independence,  and  actually  possessed  a  regal  au¬ 
thority  in  their  governments. — The  Mahrattors, 
who  had,  for  some  time  back,  made  large  strides 
to  establish  the  ancient  Hindoo  government  in 
India,  in  the  year  1 153,  made  an  incursion  into 
the  Carnatic  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  A  D  l740' 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Ragojee.  Hav- 
mg  forced  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  they 
fell  unexpectedly  upon  DoostAli,  nabob  of  that 
province,  in  subordination  to  the  Nizam,  who 
was  governor-general  of  the  Decan.  The  forces 
of  Aii  Doost  were  defeated,  and  lie  himself,  to- 
vol.  ir.  ff  gether 
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AJX1740.  gether  with  his  son,  Hassen  Ali,  fell  in  the 
action,  after  having  exhibted  extraordinary  feats 
of  bravery  and  firmness.1 

thcDccan  Sipadar  Ali,  the  son,  and  Chunder  Saib,  the 
son-in-law  of  Doost  Ali,  had  still  considerable 
armies  under  their  command.  But  both  hav¬ 
ing  views  upon  the  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  instead  of  opposing  the  Mahrattors,  com¬ 
mitted  hostilities  upon  one  another.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  places  of  strength,  the  first  in 
Velour,  and  the  latter  in  Trichinopoly.  The 
enemy  were,  by  this  means,  permitted  to  ravage 
the  province  at  their  leisure,  and  to  raise  heavy 
contributions  upon  the  inhabitants. 

Sipadar  Ali,  finding  he  could  effect  nothing 
in  the  field  against  the  Mahrattors,  set  a  negotia¬ 
tion  on  foot  with  them,  by  the  means  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  minister,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
the  action  by  those  barbarians:'  It  was  at  last  de¬ 
termined  in  private,  that,  upon  condition  the 
Mahrattors  should  immediately  evacuate  the 
Carnatic,  they  should  receive  one  hundred  lacks 
of  rupees,  at  stated  periods;  and  that,  as  a  se¬ 
curity  for  the  payment  of  this  sum,  they  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  territory  of  Trichino¬ 
poly.  One  of  the  terms  was,  that  Sipadar  Ali 
should  be  acknowledged  nabob  of  the  Car¬ 
natic. 

Ali,  having  thus  strengthened  hitnself  with 
the  alliance  of  the  Mahrattors,  his  brother-in- 
law  thought  it  prudent  to  pay  him  homage  at 
Arcot ;  not  knowing  that  Trichinopoly,  and 
those  districts  which  he  possessed,  had  been  made 
over  to  the  Mahrattors.  The  barbarians,  in  the 
mean  time,  returned  to  their  own  dominions ; 
but,  about  six  months  thereafter,  they  made  a 
second  irruption  into  the  Carnatic,  to  take  pos¬ 
session 
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session  of  the  territories  which  had  been  private-  a.d.  174 o. 
ly  ceded  to  fhem  by  Sipadar  Ali.  Chunker  Saib 
shut  himself  up  in  Triclfinopoly  ;  and  after  sus¬ 
taining  a  siege  of  three  months,  was,  upon  the 
seventy  of  Mohirrim  1 154;  obliged  to  surrender 
at  discretion. 

These  transactions  in  the  Decan  did  not  dis-  Affairs  at. 
turb  the  peace  at  Delhi.  The  king  and  his  r>elhl‘ 
ministers  continued  in  a  profound  lethargy  ever 
since  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shaw,  and  seemed 
indifferent  about  the  affairs  of  the  distant  pro¬ 
vinces.  But  a  pressing  danger  at  home  roused 
-  them  for  a  moment.  A  fellow,  from  the  low 
rank  of  a  grass-cutter,  raised  himself  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  gang  of  robbers.  As  in  the  debili¬ 
tated  state  of  government,  he  committed,  for 
some  time,  his  depredations  with  impunity, 
his  banditti,  "by  degrees,  swelled  to  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men.  He  .immediately  as¬ 
sumed,  the  imperial  ensigns,  under  the  title  of 
Daranti  Shaw.  This  mushroom  of  a  king  was, 
however,  soon  destroyed.  Azim  Alla,  a  gallant 
omrah,  was-sent  against  him  with  an  army  from 
Delhi.  He  came  up  with  the  rebels,  cut  the 
most  of  them  to  pieces,  and  slew  Daranti  in  the 
action.  This  happened  in  the  1153  of  the  Hi- 
gera. 

In  the  month  of  Rigib  1154,  Sipadar  Ali, 
nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  was  assassinated  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Mortaz  Ali,  who  immediately 
acceded  to  the  Musnud.  But  a  general  mutiny 
arising  in  the  army,  the  murderer  was  obliged 
to  fly  from. his*  capital,  in  a  female  dress;  and 
Mahummud,  the  son  of  Sipadar,  was  proclaimed 
suba  of  the  Carnatic. 

The  Nizam,  avIio  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  N;«m 
the  Decan,  seeing  these  repeated  revolutions  in 
the  Carnatic,  without  his  concurrence,  began  Eccau- 
f  F  2  to 
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a.  d.  1741-  to  prepare  to  leave  the  court  of  Delhi.  He  set- 

v-rv>^  tied  his  affairs  with  the  ministry,  ahd  returned  to 
Hydrabad.  He  immediately  collected  an  army, 
and,  in  the  month  of  Ramzan  H5&,  mfarched 
towards  the  Carnatic  with  near  three ^undred 
thousand  men.  In  the  Siffer  of  1156',  the  Nizam 
arrived  at  Arcot  without  opposition  ;  and  found 
the  country  in  such  anarchy  and  confusion, 
that  no  less  than  twenty  petty  chiefs  had  assumed 
the  titles  of  Nabob.  The  Nizam  made  a  regula¬ 
tion,  that  whoever  should  take  the  name  of 
Nabob,  for  the  future,  without  permission, 
should  be  publicly  scourged  ;  and  raised  im¬ 
mediately  Abdulla,  one  of  his  own  generals,  to 
the  subaship  of  Arcot,  ordering  the  son  of 
Sipadar  Alt  into  confinement.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  possessed  himself  of  the  city  of  Trichino- 
poly,  by  means  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  gave 
to  Malhar  Raw,  who  commanded  there  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahrattors. 

Settles  that  The  Nizam,  without  drawing  the  sword, 

country.  settie(j  tpe  afFairs  of  the  Carnatic.  He  re¬ 

turned  in  triumph  to  Golcondah,  whither  Ab¬ 
dulla,  the  new  governor  of  Arcot,  accompani¬ 
ed  him.  Abdulla,,  returned  towards  his  go¬ 
vernment,  was,  the  first  night  after  his-  taking- 
leave  of  the  Nizam,  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
Abdulla  was  succeeded  in  the  nabobship  of  Ar¬ 
cot,  by  Anwar  ul  dien  Chan  ;  who,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  some  suspicious  Asiatics,  was 
said  to  have  made  away  with  his  predecessor  in 
office.  There  was,  however,  no  reasonable 
foundation  for  this  suspicion.  He  was  descend¬ 
ed  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Mogul  families, 
and  remarkable  for  his  justice  and  moderation. 
At  once  a  .soldier  and  a  scholar,  he  was  fitted 
both  for  the  field  and  cabinet.  His  talents  pro¬ 
cured  to  him  the  government  of  the  Carnatic, 
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He  made  different  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  which  a. d.  1741. 
made  him  as  touch  revered  for  his  piety,  as  he 
was  esteemed  for  his  abilities.  He  died  in  arms, 
at  the  a^e  of  eighty,  in  defending  his  dominions 
against  t^e  enemies  of  Great  Britain. 

The  N izam,  fcf  this  absolute  manner,  disposed  Becomesin- 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Decan,  without  the  con-  depcndent' 
currence  of  the  court,  and  actually  became  king  • 
of  that  country,  though  he  never  assumed  that 
title.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Nizam’s  son,  Gha- 
zi  ul  dien,  overawed  the  emperor  at  Delhi,  and 
left  that  indolent  prince  no  more  than  the  mere 
shadow  of  royalty. 

Whilst  the  Decaii,  that  great  limb  of  the  Mo-  Revolt  in 
gul  empire,  was  cut  off  by  the  Nizam,  Ali  verdi  Bcngal‘ 
Chan  usurped  the  government  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa.  This  fellow  Avas  once  a  common 
soldier,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Hamed, 
came  from  Tartary  in  quest  of  service  to  Delhi. 

In  that  city  they  cdntinued  for  some  time  in  the 
service  of  the  famous  Dowran,  and  afterwards 
became  menial  servants  to  Suja  Chan,  nabob  of 
Cattack. ,  Suja  Chan,  after  the  death  of  Jaffier, 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  three  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  The  tAVO 
Tartars,  being  possessed  of  good  natural  parts, 
and  some  education,  rose  gradually  into  office, 
and  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  nabob.  Hamed 
had,  in  a  manner,  become  his  prime  minister, 
and,  by  his  political  intrigues  in  the  baram, 
obtained  the  place  of  naib,  or  deputy  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Behar,  for  his  brother  Aliverdi,  Avho 
Avas  then  a  captain  of  horse.  Aliverdi  Avas  not 
long  established  in  his  high  employ,  Avhen  he 
began  to  tamper  Avith  the  venal  ministry  of  Delhi, 
for  a  separate  commission  for  the  province  which 
he  then  held  of  Suja  Chan.  Money,  Avhich  has 
great  influence  in  every  country,  is  all  power¬ 
s'  r  3  ful 
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Aj5^i74i.  ful  in  I-Iindostan.  Aliverdi  strengthened  fais'so- 
licitations  with  a  round  sum,  and, ‘by  the  means 
of  the  captain-general  Dowran,  became  indepen¬ 
dent  suba  of  Ikhar.  ‘ 

Suja  Chan  dying  soon  after,  was  succeeded  in 
the  subaship  of  Bengal  by  his  sr®Sirfar4z.  We 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  had  any  right 
of  inheritance  to  his  father's  government,  or 
that  the  subadary  had  been  established  in  his 
family  by  any  grant  of  the  crown,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  the  empire : 
but  the  imperial  authority  was  notv  so  weak, 
that  the  nabobs  took  upon  themselves  to  be¬ 
queath  the  governments  to  their  sons,  who  were  ■ 
afterwards,  through  a  fatal  necessity,  generally  | 
confirmed  from  Delhi.  | 

Sirfaraz,  being  a  man  of  a  haughty  and  impe-  i 
rious  disposition,  soon  lost  the  affection  of  all  his  | 
officers.  ,  He  disgraced  Hamed,  and  tarnished  j 
the  honour  of  the  powerful  family  of  those  opu- 
lent  merchants,  the  Jagga  Seat,  by  a  foolish  : 
act  of  power.  Hamed,  however,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  disaffection  to  Sirfaraz’s  govern¬ 
ment.  He  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  na¬ 
bob,  and  invited  his  brother  Aliverdi  to  invade 
Bengal.  Aliverdi  accordingly  marched  from 
Patna,  in  the  month  of  Ramzan  J 154,  and  en¬ 
tering  Bengal,  defeated  and  killed  Sirfaraz,  at 
Geriah,  near  Muxadabad,  and,  without  fur¬ 
ther  opposition,  became  suba  of  the  three  pro¬ 
vinces. 

impolitic  The  .weak  emperor,  instead  of  chastising  the 
Mm-iour  usurper  with  an  army  from  Delhi,  fell  upon  an 
pcror.vm"  expedient  at  once  disgraceful  and  impolitic. 
The  Mahrattors  threatened  Mahommed  for 
the  Chout,  which,  before  the  Persian  inva¬ 
sion,  he  had  promised  to  pay  them;. and  he 
gave  them  a  commission  to  raise  it  themselves 
upon 
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upon  the  revolted  provinces.*  The  Suu#  Raja,  a. d.  1744. 
the  chief  of  the  Mahrattors,  sent  accordingly  an 
army  of  50,000  horse,  from  his  capital  ofSattara, 
to!  invade  Bengal.  This  force,  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Boscar  Pundit,  ravaged,  with  fire  and 
sword,1  all  those  districts  which  lie  to  the  west 
of  the  Ganges. 

Aliverdi,  who  was  a  brave  soldier,  defended  Aiiverdi 
himself  with  great  resolution.  But  he  owed  ^govem- 
more  to  his  villany  than  to  his  arms.  Having  ment  of 
found  means  to  assassinate  the  leader  of  the  Mah-  Benea1’ &c' 
rattors,  he  .forced  them  to  retreat. — When  the 
news  of  the  murder  reached  the  ears  of  the  Suu. 

Raja,  he  ordered  two  other  armies  into  Bengal ; 
one  by  the  way  of  Behar,  and, another  by  that  of 
Cattack.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Balia  « 

Raw,  and  the  latter  by  Ragojee. - Aliverdi, 

not  being  able  to  cope  with  this  great  force  in 
the  field,  had  recourse  to  art.  He  sowed  dissen¬ 
sion  between  the  two  chiefs';  set  a  private  treaty 
on  foot  with  Balia  Raw  ;  who,  having  received 
two  years  chout,  evacuated  the  provinces,  leav¬ 
ing  his  colleague  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could 
for  himself.  The  scale  was  now  turned  against 
the  Mahrattors.  Ragojee  retreated  to  Cattack, 
and,  with  constant  incursions  and  flying  parties, 
greatly  harassed  the  provinces.  The  good  for¬ 
tune  of  Aliverdi  at  length  prevailed,  and  he 
saw  himself  independent  sovereign  of  Bengal, 

Behar,  and  Orissa;  though,  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  the  people,  he  pretended  to  possess  grants 
from  the  court,  whivh  he  himself  had  actually 
forged.  >  • 

We  have  been  purposely  succinct  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Decan  and  Bengal  were  dis¬ 
membered  from  the  empire,  as  the  facts  are 
,  Ff  4  already 


Suu,  in  the  Shanscritta  language,  signifies  Ghnisus. 
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a.d.  1744.  already  pretty  we'd  known  in  Europe.  re- 
turn,  now,  to  the  affairs  of  the  interior  pro¬ 
vinces.'  This  subject  hgs  hitherto  been  touched 
by  no  writer,  and  very  few  Europeans  in  Asia 
have  made  any  considerable  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing-  it.  „  C 

Affairs  at  During  these  transactions,  nothing  happened 
COT,rt'  at  Delhi,  but  the  intrigues  and  factions  of  a 
weak  and  corrupt  administration.  In  the  year 
1157,  Ali  Mahummud,  a  Pattan  of  the  Rohilla 
tribe,  Zeminda*r  of  Bangui-  and  Awla,  began 
to  appear  in  arms.  Ali  was  a  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Cabulis- 
tan,  who,  some  years  before  his  rebellion,  came 
to  Delhi,  with  about  three  hundred  followers  of 
c  his  own  tribe,  and  was  entertained  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  service.  Being  esteemed  a  gallant  officer, 
the  command  of  a  small  district,  upon  the  road 
between  Delhi  and  Lahore,  was  conferred  upon 
him ;  where  he  entertained  all  vagrants  of  his 
own  clan,  who  came  down  in  quest  of  military 
service,  from  their  native  mountains.  In  this 
manner  Ali  expended  all  the  rents  of  his  district, 
and  he  was  hard  pressed  for  the  payment  of  the 
crown’s  proportion  of  his  income,  by  the  fojedar 
of  Muradabad,  to  whom  he  was  accountable. 

Hernind,  the  fojedar,  despairing  to  get  any 
part  of  the  revenue  from  Ali,  by  fair  means, 
prepared  to  use  force.  He  raised  15,000  of  his 
own  vassals,  with  a  design  to  expel  or  chastise 
the  refractory  Zemindar.  Ali,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  northern  friends,  who  lived  upon  him, 
defeated  Hernind,  with  great  slaughter,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Rohilla  govern¬ 
ment,  now  so  formidable  in  Hindostan. 

Kimmir,  the  vizier,  upon  receiving  intelli¬ 
gence  at  Delhi  of  this  blow  to  the  regal  autho¬ 
rity,  dispatched  his  own  son,  the  noble  Munnu, 
a  youth 
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a  youth  of  great  bravery,  with  an  army  of  30,000,  a.  d.  174*. 
against  the  rebels.  Munnu,'  crossing  the  J umiia, 
advanced  to  a  place  called  Gurmuchtisher,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  found  that  Ali 
had  acquired  so  much  strength,  since  his  late  vic¬ 
tory,  tlmt  he  feared  the  issue  of  an  engagement. 

A  negotiation,  therefore,-  was  set  on  foot,  and, 
after  the  armies  had  lain  three  months  in  sight  of 
one  another,  a  treaty  was  concluded.  The  con¬ 
ditions  were,  that  Ali  should  keep  possession  of 
the  countries,  formerly  comprehended  in  the 
government  of  Herniud,  upon  paying  the  an¬ 
cient  revenues  to  the  crown,  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  one  year’s  payment  should  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  four  months. 

After  this  treaty  was  ratified,  Munnu  returned 
to  Delhi :  but  the  appointed  time  elapsed,  with¬ 
out  any  payments  on  the  part  of  Ali.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  strengthen  himself,  annexed  more  dis¬ 
tricts  to  his  government,  and  ravaged  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  to  subsist  his  army.  He,  in 
short,  became  formidable  enough  to  rouse  the 
indolent  emperor  from  his  lethargy.  That 
monarch  took  the  field  noth  fifty  or  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  horse,  and  iii  the  year  1138  crossed  the 
Jumna. 

Ali,  upon  the  king’s  approach,  retreated  across 
the  Ganges,  and  shut  himself  in  Bangur,  a  place  <lut  c  ’ 
of  some  strength,  where  the  imperial  army  in¬ 
vested  him.  The  rebel,  for  the  first  two  nights, 
made  successful  sallies,  and  killed  many  in  the  * 
imperial  camp.  The  king,  however,,  having 
drawn  lines  of«circumvallation  round  the  fort, 
after  a  short  but  blood)'  siege,  obliged  the  garri¬ 
son  to  capitulate.  Ali  made  terms  for  his 
own  life,  and  he  was  brought  prisoner  to  Delhi, 
where ,  he  remained  in  confinement  for  six 
months. 

Tiie 
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a.  n.  1 746.  The  Pattan  chiefs,  who  were  always,  inprivate, 

enemies  to  tlie  government  of  the  Moguls,  cast¬ 
ing  their  eyes  upon  Ali„.us  a  very  proper  person 
to  raise  their  own  interest,  solicited  the  em¬ 
peror  for  his  release.  The  weak  monarch  grant¬ 
ed  tlieii  request :  but  the  Pattans,notyet  satisfied, 
obtained  for  Ali  the  fojedarship  of  Sirhind. — 
This  was  such  wretched  policy  in  the  court  of 
Delhi,  that  nothing  but  downright  infatuation, 
folly,  and  the  last  degree  of  corruption  in  the 
ministry,  could  ever  have  permitted  it  to  take 
place.  The  consequence  was,  that  Ali  collected 
his  dispersed  tribe,  kept  possession  of  Sirhind,  of 
several  districts  between  the  rivers  and  beyond 
the  Ganges,  without  remitting  one  rupee  to 
court. 

Actmet  \\re  have  already  seen,  that  all  the  provinces 
J  3'  to  the  north-west  of  the  Indus  were  ceded  to 
Nadir  .  Shaw.  When  that  conqueror  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  Persia,  Achmet  Abdalla,  a  native  of 
Herat,  who  had  raised  himself  in  his  service,  from 
the  office  of  Chobdar,  or  mace-bearer,  to  that  of 
Chazanchi,  or  treasurer,  found  means,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  own  tribe,  in  the  confusion 
which  succeeded  the  Shaw's  death,  to  carry  off 
three  hundred  camels  loaded  with  wealth,  to 
the  mountains  of  Afghanistan.  This  treasure  en¬ 
abled  Abdalla  to  raise  an  army,  and  to  possess 
himself  by  degrees  of  the  districts  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  Herat,  part  of  Chprrassan,  and  all  the 
•  provinces  ceded  by  the  crown  of  Hindostan  to 
the  king  of  Persia.  Thus  Abdalla  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  an  empire,  in  those  countries,  which 
formerly  composed  the  great  monarchy  of  Ghiz- 
ni. 

rnwrissthe  Abdalla,  perceiving  the  declining  state  of  the 
*j»pirc ;  Mogul  government  in  Hindostan,  crossed  the 

Nilab,  the  ancient  Hydaspes,  one  of  the  branches 
of 
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of  the  Indus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  11 60,  a.  d.  1747. 
and  raising  contributions  upon  his  march,  ad-  ' 
vanced  towards  Delhi,  ivith  50,000  horsfe.  The 
poor  ©elhiaus  were  struck  with  universal  panic. 

The  king  himself  was  sick ;  ayid  there  were  dis¬ 
tractions  in  the  councils  of  the  ministers.  The 
pressure  of  the  danger  cemented  all  their  differ¬ 
ences.  Ahmed  Shaw,  the  prince  royal,  Kimmir, 
the  vizier,  Seid  Sullabit,  and  Stifdar  Jung,  took 
the  field,  with  80,000  horse,  and  marched  to  op¬ 
pose  the  invader. 

The  imperial  army  left  Delhi  upon  the  1 8th  of  «  opposes. 
Siffer,  and  advanced  to  a  place  called  Minoura, 
twenty  miles  beyond  Sirhind.  Abdalla’s  army 
were  here  in  sight ;  and  both,  afraid  of  the  issue 
of  a  battle,  strongly  entrenched  themselves.  In 
this  situation  they  remained  for  thirty  days; 
sometimes  skirmishing,  and  at  other  times  nego¬ 
tiating  ;  but  the  Mogul  prince  having  no  money 
to  give,  Abdalla  would  not' retreat. 

Abdalla,  in  the  mean  time,  found  means  to  T&vwer 
advance  some  pieces  of  artillery,  which  bore  killed' 
upon  the  flank  of  the.  imperial  army.  In  the 
evening  the  vizier,  being  at  prayers,  received  a 
shot  in  the  knee,  and  died  that  night.  As  he 
was  very  much  esteemed  by  the  army,  which  in 
reality  he  commanded,  though  the  prince  bore 
the  name,  it  was  proposed  to  Ahmed  Shaw,  by 
Munnu,  the  vizier’s  son,  to  conceal  his  death, 
lest  the  troops,  who  depended  upon  his  courage 
and  capacity,  should  be  affected  by  that  accident. 

The  prince,  seeing  the  propriety  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  c alley!  together  a  few  of  his  principal 
omrahs,  and  held  a  council  of  war.  It  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  body  of  the  vizier  should  bo 
mounted  upon  his  own  elephant,  in  the  how-  , 
adar„  supported  with  pillows;  and  that  in  the 
morning,  by  day-break,  they  should  issue  out  of 
the  camp,  and  engage  the  enemy. 

,  Orders 
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a.  d.  1747.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  that  night  to 
the  omrahs,  to  hold  their  troops  ih  readiness, 

tolou0*  and  their  respective  stations  appointed  to  each. 
In  the  morning,  before  day,  the  imperial  bray 
was  in  motion  :  but  Abdalla,  having  previous 
notice  of  their  intentions,  had  prepared1*  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  in  liis  camp.  The  young  prince 
Ahmed  led  the  attack  with  uncommon  bravery, 
and  was  gallantly  seconded  by  Munnu,  who  per¬ 
formed  surprizing  feats  of  personal  valour. — The 
Persian  defended  himself  with  equal  resolution, 
for  the  space  of  three  hours.  At  length,  his 
entrenchments  were  trodden  down  by  the  ele¬ 
phants,  and  the  imperial  army  poured  into  his 
camp. 

Abauic.  An  unfortunate  circumstance,  at  this  instant, 
totally  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  lssur  Singh, 
the  son  of  Joysingh,  the  Indian  prince  of  Ajmere, 
who  commanded  twenty  thousand  horse,  rode  up 
to  the  vizier’s  elephant  for  orders,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  dead.  Issur  Singh  was  naturally 
a  coward,  and  only  wanted  an  excuse  to  hide  his 
head  from  danger.  He  turned  immediately  his 
face  from  the  field,  and  was  followed  by  all 
his  troops.  The  flight  of  so  great  a  part  of 
the  army  drew  many  after  them,  particularly 
Seifdar  Jung,  governor  of  Oud,  and  father  of 
the  present  Souja  ul  Dowlat.  Abdalla  not  only 
recovered  his  troops  from  their  confusion,  but 
pressed  hard  upon  the  imperialists  in  his  turn. 
Munnu,  upon  this  urgent  occasion,  displayed  all 
the  bravery  of  a  young  hero,  together  with  all 
the  conduct  of  an  old  general.  He  formed  in  a 
column,  and  encouraging  his  troops,  by  words 
and  example,  bent  his  whole  force  against  Ab- 
dalla’s  centre.  He,  at  the  same  time,  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Issur  Singh  and  Seifdar  Jung, 
assuring  them  that  Abdalla  was  already  defeated. 
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and  if  they,  would  return  and  assist  him  in  the  a.d.  1747. 
pursuit,  he  \4ould  permit  none  of  them  ever  to 
repass  the  Indus.  The  stratagem  had  the  desired 
effect!  They  returned  in  full  gallop  to  the  field,  ' 
and  reiyewed  the  charge  with  great  vigour. 

Abdalla  having  almost  assured  himself  of  the  Abdalla  de- 
victory,  was,  by  this  unexpected  check,  thrown  featcd‘ 
into  great  confusion.  Munnu  took  immediate 
advantage  of  the  enemy’s  consternation,  drove 
them  off  the  field,  and  pursued  them  ten  miles 
beyond  their  camp.  The  loss  was  nearly  equal 
on  both  sides  ;  but  a  complete  victory  remained 
to  the  Moguls,  for  which  they  were  entirely  in¬ 
debted  to  the  surprising  efforts  of  Munnu. 

A  single  defeat  was  not  enough  to  discourage  i-i;s 
Abdalla,  who  was  a  brave  officer.  He  collected  !jc' 
his  discomfited  army,  disgraced  some  of  his  chief  K'10ll'r' 
omrahs,  conferred  their  rank  and  honours  upon 
others,  rewarded  those  who.  had  behaved  well, 
and  with  his  sword  drawn,  riding  through  and 
through  his  troops,  encouraged  them  again  to 
action.  The  Moguls  were  not  a  little  surprized, 
next  morning,  to  see  Abdalla,  whom  the}7  pre¬ 
pared  to  pursue,  with  his  army  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  before  their  camp. — This  un¬ 
common  confidence  in  a  defeated  enemy  threw 
a  damp  upon  the  courage  of  the  conquerors. 

They  contented  themselves  with  forming  the  line, 
and  with  standing  in  expectation  of  the  charge. 

• — Abdalla,  as  the  prince  had  some  advantage  of 
ground,  at  the  same  time  declined  coming  to 
action,  and,  in  the  evening,  encamped  at  a  small 
distance.  • 

The  second  day  was  spent  in  skirmishes,  and  a  a  second 
distant  cannonade :  but,  upon  the  third,  to  use  b;ml<:' 
a  Persian  expression,  the  interval  of  battle  was 
closed,’  and  the  shock  was  very  violent. 

Though  irregular  armies  of  horse  make  little 
impression  upon  a  solid  body  of  well-disciplined 
•  infantry.. 
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a.  d.  1747.  deaths  to  violence,  to  have  made  away  with  the 
emperor.  ' 

Hi» charac-  Mahommed  was  refnarkably  .comely;  of  a 
stately  stature  and  affable  deportment.  He  was 
no  small  proficient  in  the  learning  of  bi^  coun¬ 
try.;  and  he  wrote  the  Arabic  and  Persian  lan¬ 
guages  with  the  greatest  elegance  and  propriety, 
lie  was  personally  brave;  but  the  easiness  and 
equality  of  his  temper  made  his  actions  appear 
undecisive  and  irresolute.  Good  natured  to  a 
fault,  he  forgave,  in  others,  crimes  which  his 
own  soul  would  abhor  to  commit ;  and  thus  he 
permitted  his  authority  to  become  a  victim  to 
an  ill-judged  clemency.  Naturally  indolent  and 
diffident  of  his  own  abilities,  his  mind  perpe¬ 
tually  fluctuated  from  one  object^  to  another. 
His  passions  therefore  took  no  determined  course 
of  their  own  ;  but  were  easily  diverted  into  any 
channel,  by  whatever  person  was  near  him. — 
“  The  soui  of  Mahommed,”  said  a  Mogul,  who 
knew  him  well,  “  was  like  the  waters  of  a  lake, 
“  easily  agitated  by  any  storm,  but  which  settle 
“immediately  after  the  winds  are  laid.”  If 
his  easiness  or  irresolution  in  politicks  led  him 
into  many  errors,  he  bore  with  indifference,  if 
not  with  fortitude,  the  misfortunes  which  were 
their  natural  consequence. 

Born  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  brought  up 
in  the  bosom  of  luxury,  confined  within  the 
walls  of  a  zennana,  and,  in  a  manner,  educated 
among  eunuchs,  as  effeminate  as  those  whom  they 
guard,  we  are  net  to  wonder  that  the  princes  of 
the  East  should  degenerate  in  a  few  generations. 
If  to  these  obstructions  to  the  exertion  of  the 
manly  faculties  of  the  soul,  we  add  the  natural 
lenity  of  Mahommed,  an  amiable  but  unfortu¬ 
nate  virtue  in  the  race  of  Timur,  it  ought  "not  to 
surprize  us,  that  in  a  country  like  India,  his 
reign  should  be  crowded  with  uncommon  misfor- 
3  -  tunes. 
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tufies.  Had  his  fate  placed  flllahonuned  inEu-  a.  d.  1747. 
tope,  where  festablished  laws  supply  the  want  of  ^"'v'w 
parts  in  a  moparcli,  he*  might  have  slumbered 
with  feputation  upon' a  throne ;  and  left  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  good,  though  not  of  a 
great,  prince. 
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A^mj.  Upon  the  17th  of  the  second  Ribbi,  in  the! 
year  1160  of  the  Higera,  which  answers  to  the 
year  174 7  of  the  Christian  sera,  Ahmed  Shaw, 
Ahmed  the  son  of  Mahomrned,  mounted  the  throne  of 
timme!  the  Delhi.  The  first  act  of  this  reign,  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Seifdar  Jung,  the  irresolute  suba 
of  Oud,  to  the  vizarit.  This  fellow  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  merchant  of  Persia,  kfiown  there  by  the 
name  of  Abul  Munsur.  He  travelled  to  India 
to  sell  his  commodities  ;  and  was  retained  there 
as  an  accomptant  by  the  famous  Sadit,  governor 
of  Oud.  He  behaved  so  much  to  his  master's 
satisfaction  in  that  station,  that  he  advanced 
him  to  a  command  in  the  army,  arid  conferred 
upon  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  His  al¬ 
liance  with  Sadit  so  much  raised  his  interest  at 
the  court  of  Delhi,  that,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  he  was  raised  to  the  subaship  of 
Oud.  Though  he  was  a  very  bad  soldier,  such 
was  the  cmoothness  of  his  tongue,  and  plausibi¬ 
lity  of  behaviour,  that  he  passed  upon  the  weak 
as  a  Irian  of  considerable  parts  ;  which,  together 
with  some  knowledge  in  the  finances,  paved  his 
way  to  the  high  office  of  vizier.  Ghazi  ul  dien 
continued  paymaster  and  captain-geuer&l,  and 
no  other  material  changes  in  the  administration 
happened  upon. the  accession  of  Ahmed. 
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iriiewaf  with  Abdalla,  which  was  noAv  earricd  A.b.1747. 
ton  in  Punjaa*b  by  Munnu  with  various  sjiCcess, 
ingrossed  thetyttention  <}f  the  court  of  Delhi :  Affairs  of 
for  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  imperial  army  '.kernel 
Was  employed  in  that  service.  Advices,  in  the 
mean  time,  arrived  from  the  Decan,  of  the  *  ‘zam* 
death  of  the  famous  Nizam  uhMuluck,  in  the 
one  hundred  and  fourth  year  of  his  age ;  and 
that  his  second  son,  Nasiv  Jung,  acceded  to  the 
.  government.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of 
place  here,  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Nizam,  who  for  a  long  time  iiiade  so 
great  a  figure  in  India;  ' 

The  Nizain,  though  no  great  warrior,  was  Hisciwac- 
reckoned  a  consummate  politician,  in  a  country  ter' 
where  low  craftand  deceit,  without  any  principles 
bfi  honour  and  integrity,  obtain  the  appellation 
of  great  parts.  The  dark  designs  of  his  mind  lay 
always  concealed  behind  an  uncommon  plausibi¬ 
lity  and  eloquence  of  tongue.  His  passions  were 
so  much  under  his  command,  that  lie  was  never 
known  to  discover  any  violent  emotion,  evCn 
upon  the  most  critical  and  dangerous  occasions: 
but  this  apathy  did  not  arise  from  fortitude,  but 
from  deep  dissimulation  and  design.  It  was 
With  him  an  unalterable  maxim,  to  use  stratagem 
rather  than  force  and  to  bring  about  with  pri¬ 
vate  treachery,  what  even  could  be  accomplished 
with  open  force.  He  so  habituated  himself  to 
villany,  that  the  Whole  current  of  his  soul  ran  in 
that  channel ;  and  it  was  even  doubtful  whether 
he  could  for  a  moment  divert  it  to  hoi/esty,  to 
bring  about  his  most  favoured  designs.  If  the  Ni¬ 
zam  shewed  any  tendency  to  virtue,  it  was  by 
substituting  a  lesser  wickedness  for  a  greater. 

When  fraud  and  circumvention  could  accom¬ 
plish  his  purpose,  he  never  used  the  dagger  or 
bowl.  To  sum  up  his  character  in  a  few  words ; 

o  c  i  without 
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a.d.i?48.  without  shame,  he  was  perfidious  to  all  iMiv 
v^v^/  kind  ;  without  remorse,  a  traitor1  to  his  king 
and  country ;  and,  without  terrcy,  a  hypocrite 
in  the  presence  of  his  God  ®.  ‘ 

Succeeded  When  the  news  of  the  Nizam’s  death  came  to 
jung.asir  Delhi,  Ghazi  ul  dien,  who  was  his  eldest  son, 
applied  to  the  king  for  his  government.  But 
Nasir  Jung,  being  possessed  of  his  father’s  trea¬ 
sure,  raised  a  great  army,  and  marched  from 
Aurungabad  towards  Delhi ;  not  on  pretence  of 
war,  but  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  emperor.  Ah¬ 
med  dreaded  nothing  more  than  this  ceremo¬ 
nious  visit  from  a  man  at  the  head  of  so  great  a 
force.  He  judged  that  Nasir  Jung,  under  that 
specious  pretext,  covered  a  design  to  extort  from 
him  a  confirmation  of -the  subadary  of  the  De¬ 
can.  He  therefore  durst  not  favour  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Ghazi  to  the  provinces  of  the  Decan, 
and  consequently  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  confirming  Nasir  Jung  In  his  usurpation. 
Thus  the  storm  was  diverted,  and  the  new  Ni¬ 
zam  returned  to  Aurungabad. 

Affair!  of  In  the  year  11 6.1,  Cairn  Chan  Bunguish,  who 
vinces.0'  possessed  Ferochabad,  in  Jagier,  having  differed 
with  Ali,  a  neighbouring  zemindar,  they  both 
drew  out  their  vassals  and  dependants,  and 
fought  about  twenty  miles  above  Ferochabad, 
and. Cairn  Chan  was  defeated  and  slain.  Seifdar 
Jung,  the  vizier,  being  informed  of  these  trans¬ 
actions,  sent  orders  to  the  Indian  prince,  Neval 
Roy,  his  deputy  in  the  province  of  Oud,  to  con¬ 
fiscate  the  estate  of  Cairn  Chan.  The  deputy  ri¬ 
gorously  executed  the  vizier's  orders.  He  seized 
upon 

®  Nasir  Jung,  the  Nizam’s  son,  having  rebelled,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army.  The  deceitful  old  man  counterfeited 
sickness  so  well,  and  wrote  such  pathetic  letters  to  Nasit,  re¬ 
questing  to  see  him  before  he  died,  that  the  young  fellow  was 
taken  in  the  snare,  visited  his  father,  and  was  imprisoned. 
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upon  Cairn  Chan’s  five  sons,  together  with  five  A.D.1749. 
of  his  adopted  slaves,  confined  and  after v/a ids  as-  v-''v"vy 
sassinated  tb^m  at  Allahabad,  Ahmed'  Chan, 
anotlier  son  of  Caim  Chan,  remained  still  alive; 
and,  ii^  order,  to  revenge  the  deatli  of  his  bro¬ 
thers,  raised  the  Pattan  tribe,  of  which  he  was 
now  acknowledged  chief,  and  marched  against 
Nevil  Roy,  who  had  collected  all  his  forces  to 
oppose  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1162,  the  two  imperial 
armies  met  at  a  place  near  Lucknow,  called  \ 
Callinuddi.  The  Pattans  were  scarcely  four 
thousand  strong  ;  but  the  army  .’of  the  deputy  of 
Oud  consisted  of  at  least  twenty  thousand.  The 
Pattan  chief,  inspired  with  revenge,  and  vigo¬ 
rously  supported  by  his  friends,  attacked  in  per¬ 
son  Nevil  Roy  in  the  very  centre  of  his  army, 
and  slew  his  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  The 
army  of  Nevil  Roy  seeing  him  fall,  immediately 
quitted  the  field;’  Their  artillery  and  baggage, 
and  soon  after  almost  the  whole  province  of  Oud, 
fell  into  the  victor’s  hands. 

When  the  news,  of  this  disaster  arrived  at  Expedition 
Delhi,  Seifdar  Jung,  the  vizier,  talked  in  a  very 
high  strain,  and  requested  of  the  emperor,  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  lead  an  army  against 
Ahmed  Chan.  The  sultan  consented  ;  but  the 
season  being  far  spent  before  the  army  was  levied, 
the  expedition  was  deferred  till  the  solstitial 
rains  should  be  over.  In  the  month  of  Mohir- 
rim  1 16.3,  the  vizier,  with  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  marched  from  Delhi ;  and,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  put 
all  the  Pattans  he  could  find  to  the  sword.  Ah¬ 
med  Chan  was  not  intimidated  by  this  great 
force.  With  scarce  twelve  thousand  men  he 
marohed  from  Ferochabad,  and  met  the  impe¬ 
rialists  at  Shuru  Sahawir,  near  that  city, 
c  o  3 
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a. d.  1749,  The  flay  happened  to  be  very  windy,  and 

Ahmed  improved  that  eircumstanc'e  to  his  own 
tWn.vcr  advantage.  He,  wheeled  to  v.iiuf.vard,  and  the 
dust  flew  in  such  clouds  in  the  face  of  the' impe¬ 
rial  army,  that  they  did  not  discover  the, mot  ions 
of  Ahmed  ;  but  ascribed  the  darkness  which  in¬ 
volved  themselves  to  the  effects  of  a  whirlwind, 
common  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  enemy, 
however,  like  a  thunderbolt,  issued  from  the  bo¬ 
som  of  this  storm,  and  at  once  struck  the  Moguls 
with  terror  and  dismay.  The  Pattans  made  such 
good  use  of  their  swords,  that  they  soon  covered 
the  field  with  dead,  and  the  cowardly  Seifdar 
Jung,  without  making  one  effort,  was  the  first 
of  his  army  who  fled.  The  Jates  and  Rohillas, 
though  thus  shamefully  deserted  by  their  gene¬ 
ral,  made  head  against  Ahmed,  and  found  means 
to  carry  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  artillery, 
which  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  va¬ 
rious  bores.  But  neither  of'  those  tribes  re¬ 
turned  the  guns  to  the  king:  the}’  carried  them 
to  their  own  forts,  to  strengthen  themselves 
against  his  authority. 

rtrokfto111  This  overthrow  was  a  dreadful  stroke  to  the 
the° empire,  tottering  empire.  The  greatest  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Oud  was  lost ;  the  Jates,  a  numerous 
tribe  of  Hindoos,  who  possessed  a  large  territory 
near  Agra ;.  and  the  Rohillas,  a  Pattan  nation, 
who  inhabited  the  greatest  part  of  the  country 
between  Delhi  and  Lucknowr,  seeing  the  w  hole 
imperial  force  baffled  by  a  petty  chief,  began  to 
throw  off  tlieiv  allegiance,  Seifdar  Jung,  in  the 
mean  time,  arrived  with  a  small  part  ef  his  army 
at  Delhi;  and  Ghazi  advised  the  king  to  put  him 
to  death  for  the  disgrace  which  he  had  drawn 
upon  his  arms.  This  punishment  would  not 
have  been  too  seven  e  for  the  vizier’s  bad  beha¬ 
viour;  but  that  minister  had  strengthened  his  in- 
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terest  by  a  coalition  with  J undid  Chan,  the  chief  a.  d.  ^o. 
eunuch.  . 

The  queen-mother,  Begum  Kudsia,  being  a  interest  of 
woman  ©fgaflantry,  had,  for^want  of  a  better 
lover,  fixed  her  affection  upon  the  chief  eunuch,  saves  the 
She  had  the  address  to  direct  the  weak  monarch  Yiz,cr' 
in  every  tiling,  and  to  keep  him  in  leading- 
strings  upon  the  throne.  Juneid  Chan,  though 
in  no  public  employ,  by  means  of  Kudsia’s  fa¬ 
vour,  held  the  helm  of  government;  and,  by  his 
influence,  not  only  saved  the  vizier’s  life,  but 
continued  him  in  his  office.. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  Tribute 
concluded  with  the  Mahrattors,  who  were  spread- 
ing  their  devastations  over  the  southern  pro-  tors, 
vinces.  TheChout  was  stipulated  to  be  regularly 
paid  by  tne  empire  to  those  troublesome  barba¬ 
rians.  The  emperor  ordered  an  army  to  be  levied, 
to  recover  the  province  of  Oud;  and  it  was  sooa 
completed  by  the  accession  of  forty  thousand 
Mahrattors,  who  enlisted  themselves  in  the  im¬ 
perial  service.  But  instead  of  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  the  weak  emperor,  by  the 
advice  of  his  mother  and  her  gallant,  gave  the 
command  of  it  to  his  vizier,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  lost  honour. 

Sourage  Mull,  prince  of  the  Jates,  by  the  ac-  inactivity 
quisitionof  the  Mahrattors  to  the  imperial  army,  ^C^CY‘" 
judged  it  prudent,  once  more,  to  join  the  vizier 
Avith  all  his  forces ;  so  that  the  minister’s  army 
now  consisted  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men.  Seifdar  Jung  marched  from  Delhi 
in  the  year  1164,  against  Ahmed  Chan  ;  but  the 
raja  of  the’ Jates,  instead  of  aiding  him,  found 
means  to  frustrate  all  his  designs.  Having  spent 
a  whole  campaign  without  coming  to  action,  he 
patched  up  a  very  dishonourable  peace,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Delhi  with  the  Mahrattor  merceua- 
g  c  4  ries 
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a.d.  17J0  ries  at  his  heels,  mutinous  for  want  of  their 

pa7; 

The  Ni-  The' demand  pf  the«Mahrattor^  amounted  to 
r^scst  plPt.y  lacks  of  rupees,  which  the  goverhment 
*f\arMaii!  "  as  'u  no  condition  to  pay  ;  and  the  sum  gradu- 
rittorfc  ’  ally  increased  with  the  delay.  Ghazi  ul  dien, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  soliciting  for  a  royal 
commission  for  the  subaship  of  the  Decan,  pro¬ 
mised  to  pay  off  the  Mahrattor  debt,  upon  con¬ 
dition  he  should  receive  from  the  emperor  that 
appointment.  Ahmed  was  glad  upon  any  terms 
to  get  rid  of  those  clamorous  and  dangerous 
mercenaries,  and  accordingly  issued  out  the  im¬ 
perial  sunnuds  to  Ghazi.  That  omrah  having 
satisfied  the  Mahrattors  in  their  demands  upon 
Ahmed,  engaged  them  immediately  in  his  own 
service;  and  having  added  to  them  a  great  army 
of  other  troops,  obtained  his  own  office  of  cap¬ 
tain-general  for  his  son  Ghazi,  a  youth  of  fifteen 
years  of  agre,  and  marched'  towards  the  De¬ 
can. 

sniabut  -  The  elder  Ghazi’s  brother,  Nasir  Jung,  suba 
sons* Ghazi.  of  the  Decan,  and  his  son  Muziffer,  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  the  government,  were  both 
dead.  Sillabut  Jung,  the  third  son  of  the  old 
Nizam,  now  sat  upon  the  Musnud,  which  Ghazi 
claimed  by  the  right  of  primogeniture.  In  the 
month  of  Zehidge  1165,  he,  with  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  arrived  in 
the  environs  of  Aurungabad.  The  forces  of  his 
brother,  Sillabut  Jung,  the  reigning  suba,  were 
somewhat  inferior  in  number,  but  they  were 
strengthened  by  a  body  of  French  ^mercenaries, 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  ensure  to  him 
the  victory.  Sillabut  Jung,  however,  was  afraid 
of  the  issue  of  a  general  battle;  and,  after  some 
slight  skirmishes,  he  found  means  to  prevail  with 
his  uncle's  wife  to  take  off  his  competitor  With 
poison.  Thus  did  the  perfidious  Sillabut  Jung 
,  secure 
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secure  to  himself  the  empire  of  the  Decan,  with-  a.  d.i 754. 
out  a  rival.  • 

But  to  return  to  the  transactions  of  the  court  Affairs  at 
of  Delhi :  Seifdar  Jung,  the  yizier,  finding  that  court‘ 
his  owiynfluence  declined,  and  thatJunied  Chan, 
the  favourite  eunuch,  carried  all  before  him, 
invited  him  to  an  entertainment,  and,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  altogether  forget¬ 
ful  that  he  owed  to  Junied  his  own  life  and  for¬ 
tune,  assassinated  him  by  the  hands  of  Ismaiel, 
one  of  his  adopted  slaves.  The  emperor,  being- 
informed  of  this  presumptuous  viliany,  flew  into 
a  violent  rage,  degraded  Seifdar  Jung  from  the 
vizarit,  and  banished  him  the  court.  This  was 
the  effect  of  a  fit  of  passion  ;  for  the  unfortunate 
monarch  wts  in  no  condition,  in  fact,  to  exert 
so  far  his  authority.  The  perfidious  vizier, 
finding  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  submis¬ 
sion,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  He  soon 
after,  by  the  assistance  of  the  .Tates,  advanced  to 
Delhi,  and  besieged  the  emperor  and  young  ' 
Ghazi,  his  captain-general,  in  that  city. 

The  son  of  Kimmir  ul  dien,  who,  in  the  reign  a  new  vi- 
of  Mahonuned,  held  so  long  the  vizarit,  -was  zlcr- 
raised  under  the  title  of  Chan  Chanan,  or  first  of 
the  nobles,  to,  the  vacant  employ  of  Seifdar 
Jung,  and  began  to  show  some  abilities  in  his  new 
office.  Young  Ghazi,  who  was  a  youth  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  parts,  defended  the  city  with  great 
resolution  for  three  months.  The  rebels  were  at 
last  so  dispirited,  that  Ghazi  ventured  to  attack 
them  in  the  field,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

Seifdar  Jgng  fled  towards  his  former  subaship  of 
Oud,  and  left  his  allies,  the  Jates,  under  their 
prince,  Sourage  Mull,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  perilous  situation  to  which  he  had 
brought  them, 
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a.  d.  17 $t.  The  rebellion  o'f  Sci  ftlar  J ung  happened  in  the 

year  1166'.  The  Jates  being  deserted  by  him, 
Jicrsr'cb-l!  "ere  1,0  condition  to  keep  the  field  against 
ton.  Ghazi.  They  ffval  before  the  imperial1  army 
under  Akebut  Mahmood,  to  their  own  territo¬ 
ries  near  Agra.  That  general  invested  tlfe  strong 
fortress  of  Blilemgur,  which  he  took  by  capitu¬ 
lation  ;  but  so  little  did  he  regard  his  plighted 
faith  to  the  garrison,  that  he  put  them  all  to  the 
sword.  The  Jates,  in  the  mean  time,  came  be¬ 
fore  the  imperial  army  ;  but  diffident  of  their 
oM'n  strength  in  the  field,  they  separated  their 
forces,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  forts. 
The  imperial  general  also  divided  his  army  into 
detachments,  and  laid  at  once  siege  to  the 
two  strong  forts  of  Dieg  and  Combe  re,  lying  in 
the  territory  between  Agra  and  Delhi, 
ymmg  Ghazi,  in  the  mean  time,  to  carry  on  more 
tacks  the"  effectually  the  war  against  the  Jates,  obtained 
jates.  permission  from  the  emperor*  to  call  in  forty 
thousand  Muhrattors,  under  their  two  chiefs, 
Malhar  Raw,  and  Ragunut  Raw.  By  this  acqui¬ 
sition  of  strength,  the  imperialists  were  enabled 
to  carry  on  the  sieges  with  vigour.  At  Delhi, 
young  Ghazi  and  the  new  vizier  contended  for 
the  command  of  the  army.  This  contest  was  af¬ 
terwards  fatal  in  its  consequences ;  but  for  the 
present  Ghazi  prevailed.  He  inarched  with  a  re¬ 
inforcement  from  Delhi ;  and  upon  his  arrival 
in  the  country  of  the  Jates,  took  the  command 
of  the  imperial  army. 

Affairs  st  The  sieges  continued  two  months  after  the  ar- 
court-  rival  of  Ghazi,  and  the  garrisons  were  reduced 
to  the  last  extremities.  The  imperialists,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  expended  all  their  ammunition  ; 
and  Ghazi  was,  upon  that  account,  obliged  to 
dispatch  Akebut  Mahmood  to  Delhi,  with  a, good 
force,  to  bring  him  the  necessary  stores.  The 
vizier  seeing  that  the  strong  holds  of  the  Jates 
,  must 
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must  soon  fall  into  tile  hands  of  Ghazi,  should  he  a.d.i75», 
be  supplied  Vith  ammunition,  and  being  ex-  's^v'w 
tremely  zealcVs  of  any  ihing  that  might  throw 
honour  upon  his  rival,  poisone/l  the  mind  of  the 
weak  kipg  against  his  captain-general,  by  means 
of  forged  letters,  and  villainous  insinuations,  that 
the  young  om’rah  aspired  to  the  throne.  The  en- 
terprizing  genius  and  great  abilities  of  Ghazi, 
gave  some  colour  to  suspicions  of  that  kind; 
and  the  unfortunate  Ahmed,  instead  of  promot¬ 
ing  his  own  cause  against  the  Jates,  took  every 
measure  to  prevent  the  success  of  Ghazi. 

The  king  accordingly  began  to  levy  forces  in  Theemp® 
Delhi,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Sourage  Mull,  the 
chief  of  the  Jates,  to  make  an  obstinate  defence,  ^imt 
and  that  he*  himself  would  soon  relieve  him:  G 
that  under  pretence  of  joining  the  army  under 
Ghazi,  he  would  attack  that  general  in  the  rear, 
and  at  the  same  time  display  a  signal  to  the  In¬ 
dian  prince,  to  sally  from  the  fort  of  Com  here. : — 

Thus  the  king,  as  if  infatuated  by  his  evil  genius, 
planned  his  own  ruin.  His  letter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ghazi,  Avhose  friends  at  court  had  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  intrigues  of  the  vizier. 

Struck  with  the  king’s  ingratitude,  and  urged 
on  by  self-defence,  he  immediately  resolved  upon 
open  hostility.  He  raised  the  sieges,  and  crossed 
the  Jumna,  to  oppose  Ahmed  and  his  vizier,,  who 
were  marching  down  between  the  rivers. 

The  king,  hearing  of  Ghazi’s  approach,  halted  who^ 
at  Secundrapand  endeavoured,  by  fair  promises, 
to  bring  back  that  omrah  to  his  duty.-  Ghazi, 
in  answer  .to  the  king’s  message,  returned  to 
him  his  own  letter  to  Sourage  Mull.  He  wrote 
him,  at  the  same  time,  f  ‘  that  he  could  place  no 
“  confidence  in  a  man  who  plotted  against  his 
“  life'  for  no  crime;  if  to  serve  the  state  was 
“  not  one.  What  mercy,”  continued  Ghazi, 

“  can  I  expect  from  Ahmed,  in  the  days  of  re- 
>  4  “  bellion, 
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rate.  Though  Ahmed  was  not  defective  in  pci-- 
sonal  eourage,  lie  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  cow¬ 
ard  in  mind*  dangers  •.appeared  formidable  to 
him,  'tbrouglr  a  troubled  imagination,  wliicli, 
upon  trial,  he  had  fortitude  to  surmount — He 
sat  upSn  the  throne  of  Delhi  seven  lunar  years 
and  one  month  ;  and  was  deposed  in  the  month 
of  Jannnad  id  awil,  in  the  1167  of  the  Hi- 
gera. 

The  [lower  and  extent  of  the  empire  were  very  Deayrf 
much  diminished  in  the  reign  of  Ahmed.  All 
the  provinces,  except  those  between  the  frontiers 
of  the  dates,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Delhi, 
and  Lahore  to  the  west,  were,  in  fact,  dismem¬ 
bered  from  the  government  of  the  house  of  Ti¬ 
mur,  though  they  paid  a  nominal  allegiance. 

The  rich  kingdom  of  G u/.erat  was  divided  be- 
.  tween  the  Maluattors  and  a  Pattan  tribe,  called 
Babb£  :  the  Decan  was  usurped  by  the  Nizam  ul 
muluck's  family?  Bengal,  Beliar,  and  Orissa,  by 
Aliverdi  Clian,  ami  his  successors ;  Oud,  by 
SerfdarJung;  Doab,  by  Alnncd  Chan  Bunguisli; 

■  Allahabad,  by  Waboiiiined  Knli ;  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  round  Agra,  by  liaja  Sourage  Mull,  the 
chief  of  the  Jates. — Budaoon,  and  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  north  of  Delhi,  were  in  the  hands 
of  Mahommed  All,  Sadulla  Clian,  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Rohilla  tribe  of  Pattans.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  rajas  started  up  into  independent 
princes  ill  Mnlava :  Bucht  Singh  seized  upon  the 
extensive  territory  of  Marwar,  and  Madoo  Singh 
reigned  in  the  provinces  round  Juiuagur  and 

The  ga'llant  Muiinu  still  opposed  the  torrent 
of  invasion  from  the  north,  lie  maintained  the 
war  with  success  against  Abdalla,  for  the  pro¬ 
vinces  oil  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and,  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  supported  the  declining  em¬ 
pire.  .Every  petty  chief,  in  the  mean  time,  by 
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a.». i?j3.  counterfeited  graft ts  ffom  Delhi/ laid  claim  to 
wrv>“/  jagiers  and  to  districts :  the  country  was  tern 
to  pieces  with  civil  wars,  and  groaned  under 
every  species  of  \lomestic  confusion.  Wllany 
was  practised  in  every  form  ;  all  law  andi religion 
were  trodden  under  foot  |  the  bonds  of  4pri vat© 
friendships  and  connections,  as  well  as  of  society 
and  government,  were  broken  ;  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  if  amidst  a  forest  of  wild  beasts, 
could  rely  upon  nothing  but  the  strength  of  his 
own  aim. 
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XJ  pon  the  sain e  day  that  Ahmed  Shaw  was  a  d. 
deprived  of  sight,  Gbazi  ul  dien  released  from 
confinement  Eaz  ul  dien,  the  son  of  Moaz  ul  A!h)“£'tr*. 
dien,  and  grandson  of  Bahadur  Shaw,  the  throne ts 
son  and  successor  of  the  famous  Aurungzebe. 

This  prince  was  placed  by  Ghazi  upon  the 
throne  by  the  name  of  Allumgibk.  To  begin 
his  reign  with  an  act  of  beneficence,  he  ordered 
seventeen  persons  of  the  imperial  house  of  Ti¬ 
mur  to  be  released  from  prison,  to  grace  his  co¬ 
ronation.  >  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  say 
something  concerning  the  inauguration  of  the 
Mogul  emperors. 

When  a  prince  is,  for  the  first  time,  seated  Ceremony 
upon  the  throne,  with  the  royal  umbrella  over  ^Q“roim* 
his  head,  tlie  omrahs,  according  to  their  dignity, 
nre  ranged  in  two  lines  before,  one  upon  his 
fight,  the  other  to  his  left  hand.  A  herald  then 
proclaims  his  titles  ;  and  the  omrahs,  each  in  his 
Station,  advance  with  an  offering  in  gold,  which 
he  himself  receives  from  their  hands.  The 
superintendant  of  the  kitchen  brings  then  a  gold- 
den  salver,  with  bread,  confections,  and  other 
eatables,,  over  which  the  king,  joined  by  the 
whole  courjt,  repeats  a  form  of  grace  ;  and  then 
he  eats  a  little,  and  distributes  the  remainder, 
with  his  own  hand,  among  the  nobility.  This 
latter  is  an  ancient  Mogul  ceremony,  introduced 
by  tire  family  of  Timur.  The  emperor  mounts 
thfen,  his  state-elephant,  and,  attended  by  all  the 
court. 
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A^rM3.  court,  moves  slowly  towards  the  great  musgidj 
throwing,  as  he  advances,  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones, *and  pearls,  amoxg-  the  populace.  In  the 
inusgid  lie  repeal^  a  prayer,  and*'afterwafds  di¬ 
vine  service  is  performed  by  the  sidder  ul  sudftr, 
or  the  metropolitan  of  Delhi.  The  CHhtba,  or 
the  genealogy  and  titles  of- the  king,  is  then 
read,  and  he  returns  to  tMgalace  with  the  same 
magnificence  and  pomp.  The  Mogul  emperors 
are  never  crowned:  but  upon  some  festivals  they 
sit  in  state,  under  a  large  golden  crown,  which 
is  suspended  by  a  chain  to  the  roof  of  the  pre¬ 
sence-chamber,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  ca¬ 
nopy.  . 

wretched  Allumgire  found  himself  as  much  a  prisoner 
emperor!1*  uPon  the  throne,  as  he  was  formerly  in  his  con¬ 
finement.  He  was  not  a  man  of  parts  sufficient 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  toils  of  that  power 
to  which  he  owed  his  advancement ;  but  had  he 
made  no  efforts  to  acquire  some  authority,  the 
empire  might  have  been,  perhaps,  restored  to  its 
original  dignity  and  splendour,  by  the  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  abilities  of  Ghazi  ul  diem— That  om- 
rah  now  possessed  the  office  of  the  vizarit.  Al¬ 
lumgire,  without  the  capacity  of  guiding  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  government  himself,  began  to  turn  all 
his  mean  parts  to  thwart  the  schemes  of  the  mi¬ 
nister.  Without  considering  whether  the  measure 
was  light  or  wrong,  it  was  sufficient  that  it  came 
from  the  vizier,  for  the  emperor  to  oppose  it  by 
his  minions. 

inactivity  This  aversion  in  the  king  to  Ghazi,  did  not 
*t  court.  ]ong  cscaj,e  the  penetrating  eye  of  that  young 
omrah.  He  knew  that  he  was  surrounded  by  many 
enemies,  and  therefore  was  unwilling  to  resign 
an  employ,  from  which  he  derived  protection  to 
his  own  person.  In  the  mean  time  all  business  was 
suspended,  and  the  two  factions,  like  armies  afraid 
of  the  issue  of  a  battle,  watched  the  motions  of 
,  one 
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One  another. — Nothing  remarkable  happened  at  a. d.  1754; 
Delhi,  during  the  first  year  of  Allumgire,  but  the 
assassination*  of  the  fbrmer  ,vizier,  about  six 
months  after  liis  imprisonment,  by  the  orders  of 
Ghazi. 

But,  m  the  course  of  this  year,  the  empire  re-  Death  of 
ceived  a  severe  blow  on  its  frontiers,  by  the  Munnu* 
death  of  the  gallant  Munnu,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  He  had,  in  many  engagements,  defeated 
Abdalla,  and  recovered  from  him  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  of  Lahore.  No  sooner  was  this  brave  om- 
rah  dead,  than  Abdalla  re- conquered  all  he  had 
lost;  and  advancing  to  Lahore,  confirmed  his 
son,  then  an  infant,  in  the  government  of  that 
place,  under  the  tuition  of  an  experienced  om- 
rah. 

The  great  success  of  Abdalla,  in  the  north-  The  prince 
west,  began  to  rouse  the  court  of  Delhi.  It  was 
at  last  resolved,  that  Ali  Gobar*,  Allumgire’s  d»u». 
eldest  son,  should",  in  conjunction  with  Ghazi  ul 
dien,  the  vizier,  march  with  the  imperial  army 
against  the  Persians.  The  treasury  was  now 
empty ;  and  the  few  provinces,  subject  to  the 
empire,  were  grievously  oppressed  for  money  to 
raise  a  force  for  this  expedition.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  11(>9,  the  imperial  army,  con¬ 
sisting  of  80,000men,  under  theprince  and  young 
Ghazi,  took  the  field.  They  advanced  to  a  place 
called  Matchiwarra,  about  twenty  crores  beyond 
Sirhind.  They  found  Abdalla  sowed  established 
in  his  new  conquests,  that  they  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  proceed  no  further.  The  whole  cam¬ 
paign  passed  in  settling  a  treaty  of  marriage,  be¬ 
tween  the  vizier  and  the  daughter  of  Munnu. 

vox.,  it.  h  h  It 

.  *  The  present  eir.peror. 
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a.d.imj.  It  seems  that,  omrah,  to  strengthen  his  interest 
at  the  court  of  Delhi,  had,  before  his  death, 
promised  his  daughter  to  Ghazi ;  Wat,  after  that 
event,  both  the  young  lady  and  her  irfother 
were  extremely  averse  to  the  match.  When  the 
imperial  army  lay  at  Matchiwarra,  the  vizier  in¬ 
veigled  both  the  ladies  from  Lahore  to  the  camp, 
ancl  finding  all  entreaty  was  in  vain  to  obtain 
their  consent,  he,  with  peculiar  baseness,  closely 
confined  them,  to  intimidate  them  into  a  com¬ 
pliance.  This,  together  with  oppressing  the  pro¬ 
vinces  through  which  he  marched,  <  compre¬ 
hended  the  whole  exploits  of  Ghazi  on  this  expe¬ 
dition.  After  spending  all  the  public  money  in 
this  vain  parade,  the  prince  and  vizier,  without 
striking  a  blow,  returned  to  Delhi, 
theiiiaction  cause  of  this  inaction  of  the  vizier,  pro¬ 

of  theTm-  ceeded  from  advices  which  he  daily  received 
penal  army.  from  court.  The  king  and  his  faction  gained 
strength  during  his  absence  ;  ahcl  he  foresaw  his 
own  ruin,  in  case  he  should  meet  with  a  defeat 
from  Abdalla.  Upon  his  return  to  Delhi,  he 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  support  his  de¬ 
clining  authority,  to  act  with  great  rigour  and 
tyranny.  Some  omrahs  he  removed  with  the 
dagger,  and  others  he  deprived  of  their  estates, 
lie  confined  the  king  in  the  citadel,  -and  did 
whatsoever  he  pleased,  as  if  he  himself  was  vested 
with  the  regal  dignity. 

Emperor  Ailumghe,  finding  himself  in  this  disagreeable 
Abdalla!0  situation,  adopted  a  very  dangerous  plan  to  ex¬ 
tricate  himself.  He  wrote  privately  to  Abdalla, 
to  advance  with  his  army,  to  relieve  him  from 
the  hands  of  his  treacherous  vizier.  He  pro¬ 
mised,  that  upon  his  arrival  in  the  environs  of 
Delhi,  he  should  be  joined  by  the  bulk  of  the 
imperial  arm}',  under  the  command  of'Nigib 
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tit  Dowla,  a  Rohilla  chief,  t6  whom  Ghazi  had  a.d.  1757, 
delegated  hi*  o\m  office  of  buckshi,  when  he  rose 
to  the  emploV  of  vizier.*  Thu*  the  weak  Allum- 
gire,*to  avoid  one  evil,  plunged  headlong  into 
greater  misfortunes. 

Abdalla,  having  received  these  assurances  from  'vho 
the  king,  marched  from  Cabul,  where  he,  then  ^Mhl 
kept  his  court,  entered  Uindostan  with  a  great 
army,  and,  in  the  year  1 1,7 ) ,  appeared  before 
Delhi.  The  vizier  marched  out  with  the  impe¬ 
rial  forces  to  give  him  battle ;  but,  in  the  field, 
he  was  deserted  by  his  friend,  Nigib  ul  Dowla, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army.  The  igno¬ 
rance  of  Ghazi  of  a  plot  so  long  carried  on,  is  a 
great  proof  of  his  extreme  unpopularity.  The 
consequence  was,"  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  clemency  of  Abdalla,  who  had 
sworn  vengeance  against  him,  should  he  ever 
fall  into  his  hands.  But  such  was  the  address  of 
.the  vizier,  that  Hie  not  only  found  means  to  mol¬ 
lify  the  Persian,  but  even  to  make  him  his 
friend.  He  was,  however,  at  first  turned  out  of 
his  office  but  lie  was  soon  after  restored  by  Ab¬ 
dalla  himself,  who  now  disposed  of  every  thing,  ‘ 
as  if  he  was  absolute  king  of  Delhi. 

Abdalla  entered  the  city,  and  laid  the  unfor-  ijaysths  . 
tunate  inhabitants  under  a  contribution  of  a  crore 
of  rupees ;  a  sum  now  more  difficult  to  raise  tions. 
than  ten  crores  in  the  days  of  Nadir  Shaw. 

The  Persian  remained  two  months  in  Delhi. 

The  unhappy  Allumgire,  not  only  found  that 
his  capital  was  robbed,  but  that  he  hitnself  was 
delivered  over’ again  into  the  hands  of  a  person, 
who, had  now  added  resentment  to  ambition  and 
power.  The  Persian,  after  these  transactions, 
took  the  prince,  Haded'  Buxsh,  brother  to  the 
present  emperor,  as  a  hostage  for  Allumgire’s 
h  h  2  future 
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A.D.I7J?.  future  behaviour;  and  having  forced  Muntnfs 
w"v's,/  daughter  to  solemnize  her  marriagefwith  Ghazl, 
marcher!  towards*  Agra.'  He,  on  /iis  way,  laid 
siege  to  Muttra,  tfcok  it  by  assault,  and,  having 
sacked  the  place,  put  the  inhabitants  to  thp  sword, 
for  the  enormous  crime  of  attempting  to  defend 
their  lives  and  property.  After  this,  scene  of 
barbarity,  Abdalla  advanced  to  Agra,  which  was 
held  on  the  part  of  the  king*  by  Fazil  Chan. 
This  omrah  defended  the  city  with  such  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  Abdalla,  after  sustaining  some  loss, 
thought  it  prudent  to  raise  the  siege;  but,  be¬ 
ing  exasperated  at  this  repulse,  he  spread  death 
and  devastation  through  the  territories  of  the 
Jates,  who,  unable  to  cope  with  him  in  the  field, 
had  retired  into  their  strong  holds  ;  from  which 
they  at  times  issued,  and  cut  off  his  straggling- 
parties. 

The. empe-  The  Persian  returned  to  a  place  called  Muxa- 

ror’s folly,  dabad,  about  eight  crores  from  Delhi.  Allum- 
gire  came  out  to  pay  his  respects  to  him,  and, 
by  his  conduct,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
infatuated.  When  the  cries  of  his  distressed  peo¬ 
ple  reached  heaven,  that  contemptible  monarch, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  alleviate  their  miseries, 
either  by  force  or  negociation,  was  wholly  bent 
on  the  gratification  of  a  sensual  appetite.  The 
cause  of  his  visit  to  Abdalla,  was  to  obtain  his 
influence  and  mediation  with  Sahibe  Zimany, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Mahommed,  whom 
he  wanted  to  espouse,  the  princess  herself  being 
averse 


*  Though  the  Jates  had  all  the  country  round  Agra,  they 
had  not  yet  possessed  themselves  of  that  city. 
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averse , to  the  match.  When  k frigs,  instead  of  ex-  a.  d.  17,58. 
erting  theirttalents  for  the  protection  of  their 
people,  suffer  themselves  to  be.absorbed'in  indo-  1 
ience  and  sensuality,  rebellion  becomes  patrio¬ 
tism,  and  treasoh  itself  is  a  virtue. 

In  the  mean  time  the  news  of  some  incursions  AbdaUart- 
from  the  Western  Persia,  into  the  territories  of turns- 
Abdalla,  recalled  that  prince  from  India.  Mai¬ 
led  Jelian,  the  widow  of  Mahommed,  and  her 
daughter  Sahibe  Ziinany,  claimed  his  protection 
against  Allumgire.  He  carried  them  both  to  Ca- 
bul,  and  some  time  after  espoused  the  daughter 
himself. — The  Persian  having  evacuated  the  im¬ 
perial  provinces,  the  vizier  became  more  cruel 
and  oppressive  than  ever  :  he  extorted  money 
from  the  poor  by  tortures,  and  confiscated  the 
estates  of  the  nobility  upon  false  or  very  frivolous 
pretences.  To  these  tyrannies  lie  was  no  less 
driven  by  the  necessity  of  supporting  an  army 
to  reinforce  his  Authority,  than  he  was  by  the 
natural  avidity  and  cruelty  of  his  own  unprin¬ 
cipled  mind. 

The  king  and  his  eldest  son,  Ali  Goliar,  were,  Affairtu 
in  the  mean  time,  kept  state  prisoners.  The  lat-  coun' 
ter  made  his  escape  in  the  year  1 172,  and  levying 
six  thousand  men  at  Rowari,  began  to  raise 
the  revenues  of  the  adjacent  territories.  After  * 
he  had  continued  this  vagrant  kind  of  life  for 
nine  months,  the  vizier,  by  the  means  of  insidi¬ 
ous  letters,  in  which  Ittul  Raw,  chief  of  the 
Mahrattors,  Raja  Dewali  Singh,  Raja  Nagor 
Mull,  and  many  other  omrahs,  swore  to  protect 
him,  inveiglec?  him  to  Delhi.  But  in  violation 
of  all  oaths  and  fair  promises,  he  was  instantly 
confined  by  Ghazi,  in  the  house  of  Alla  Murda, 
where  he  remained  for  the  space  of  two 
months. 

h  Ji  3  The 
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a^d^73*.  Tlie  vizier  having  received  intelligence  that 
v-'-v-w  prjnce  was  privately^ttaching  pme  omrahs 
Jnnn^'dby  t0  interest,  and  fearing  that,  by  their  means, 
the  vizier,  he  might  again  make  his  escape,  determined  to 
remove  him  to  the  citadel.  He  ordered  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  five  hundred  horse  to  execute  this 
service.  The  prince  not  only  refused  to  comply 
with  the  vizier’s  orders  for  his  removal,  but  or¬ 
dered  the  gates  of  the  house  to  be  shut,  and, 
with  a  few  friends,  betook  himself  to  arms.  The 
houses  of  the  nobility  in  Hindostan  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  strong  walls ;  and,  in  fact,  are  a  kind 
of  small  forts.  The  vizier’s  troops  found  it 
therefore  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  the  prince. 
He  was  besieged  closely  for  two  days;  and,  find¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  defend  himself  much’longer 
from  the  thousands  that  surrounded  the  house, 
he  formed  the  gallant  resolution  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy.  < 

behaviour?*  He  imparted  his  intentions  to  his  friends,  but 
they  shrunk  from  his  proposal  as  impracticable. 
At  last,  six  of  them,  seeing  him  resolved  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  desperate  undertaking  alone,  promised 
to  accompany  him.  On  the  morning  of  the 
third  day,  they  mounted  their  horses  within 
&  the  court.  The  gate  was  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  -  they  issued  forth  sword  in  hand,  with  the 
prince  at  their  head.  He  cut  his  way  through 
thousands  of  Ghazi’s  troops,  with  only  the  loss 
of  one  of  his  gallant  followers.  Raja  Ramnat, 
and  Seid,  Ali,  were  the  two  principal  men  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  extraordinary  exploit;  the  other 
four  being  common  horsemen.  Seid  Ali  was 
wounded,  but  four  and  the  prince  escaped  with¬ 
out  any  hurt. 

Maiiei  bis  The  prince  having  thus  forced  his.  tvay 
escape.  through  the  vizier’s  army,  issued  out  of  the 
city,  and  arrived  at  a  place  called  Vizierabad, 
about 
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about  six  crores  from  the  suburbs.  Ittul  Raw,  a. d.  1758. 
the  Mahratt^>r  chief,  lay  encamped  with  ten 
thousand  horse  at  Vizierabad.*  Ittul  had  been 
hired  as  a  mercenary  by  the  vizier,  to  support 
him  in  bis  tyrannical  proceedings  :  but  resenting 
Ghazi’s  breach  of  promise  to  the  prince,  and 
not  being  regularly  paid,  he  now  thought  of 
plundering  the  country  under  the  sanction  of 
Ali  Gohar's  name.  He  received  him,  therefore, 
with  very  great  respect,  and  promised  to  sup¬ 
port  him. 

The  prince  and  Ittul  Raw  accordingly  con-  is  joined  by 
tinued,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  to  raise 
contributions  on  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  tort. 
Delhi :  but  as  the  petty  chiefs  of  villages  had, 
during  the  confusions  of  the  empire,  constructed 
mud  forts,  whither  they  retired  with  their  fa¬ 
milies  and  effects,  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
the  Mahrattors  fpund  great  difficulty  in  support¬ 
ing  themselves,  as  none  of  those  forts  could  be 
reduced  without  a  regular  siege,  in  which  they 
were  very  little  skilled.  Ittul  Raw,  tired  of 
this  kind  of  unprofitable  war,  proposed  to  the 
prince  to  retire  to  Gualier,  where  the  Mahrat¬ 
tors  had  now  established  a  government,  promising 
to  give  him  a  tract  of  country  for  his  main¬ 
tenance.  Ali  Gohar  thanked  the  Mahrattor  for 
his  generous  proposal,  but  declined  to  accept 
of  it. 

His  eyes  were  now  turned  to  another  quarter.  Nign>  ui 
Nigifc  ul  Dowla,  who  had,  at  the  king’s  request,  Dowla- 
betrayed  Gha^i  ul  dien  to  Abdalla,  was,  upon 
the  reinstatement  of ‘the  vizier  in  his  office, 
obliged  to  fly  to  his  jagier  of  Secundra,  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers,  about  forty  crores  beiow  Delhi. 

The  prince  looked  upon  him  as  the  most  pro¬ 
per  person  to  conduct  his  affairs.  He  accordingly 
took  leave  of  Ittul  Raw,  crossed  the  .  Jumna, 
h  H  4  arrived 
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a. p.1759.  arrived  at  Secundra,  and  was  received  with 
v'^v-v=/  great  respect  by  Nigib  ul  Dowla,  t^ho,  however, 
did  not  think  proper  to  join  heartily  \n  his 
cause. 

mafchlTs  T°  return  to  the  transactions  at  Deity :  Ab- 
10  dalla  had  no  sooner  settled  his  affairs,  than  he 
Min.  prepared  for  another  expedition  into  Hindostan. 
He  resolved  to  support  his  arrny  with  the  plun¬ 
der  of  that  country,  and  to  keep  them  in  ac¬ 
tion  there,  for  other  enterprizes  more  arduous. 
He  accordingly  marched  from  Candahar,  and, 
iri  the  month  of  Ribbi  ul  awil  1174,  arrived 
in  the  environs  of  Delhi.  The  unhappy  Allum- 
gire  applied  to  him  for  relief;  and,  if  possible, 
exaggerated  his  own  misfortunes,  and  the  un¬ 
heard-of  villanies  of  his  vizier.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  by  his  emissaries,  stirred  up  factions 
in  the  army  of  Ghazi,  who  had  marched  out  of 
the  city  to  give  battle  to  Abdalla.  The  dis¬ 
cerning  mind  of  that  minister  soon  penetrated 
into  the  king’s  machinations  against  him.  lie 
did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  what  to  do;  his 
hands  had  already  been  imbrued  in  blood,  and 
he  started  not  at  murder.  He  resolved  to  take 
off  the  king,  and  then  to  let  future  events  direct 
his  line  of  action. 

Deigns  of  Though  the  king  was  in  some  measure  a  pri- 
tho  vizier.  soner,  ]ie  was  permitted  to  keep  his  guards  and 
a  great  retinue  of  servants.  They  pitied  his 
misfortunes,  and  became  firmly  attached  to  his 
interest.  Abdalla,  who  was  near'with  his  army, 
seemed  to  give  some  encouragement  to  Allum- 
gire,  and  that  prince's  party  acquired  strength 
'  every  day.  The  vizier  saw  himself  hemmed  in 

upon  all  sides  by  enemies;  he  therefore  thought 
it  high  time  to  assassinate  his  masjter. — He  knew 
the  weakness  and  superstition  of  the  mind  ,of 
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Allumgire.  He,  therefore,  tVumped  up  a  story  a. d.  1760. 
concerning  fcfakier,  whoprophesiedand  wrought 
miracles  at  tne  Kottulall  of  Ferose  III.  The  poor 
enthusiastic  Icing,  just  as  Ghazi  expected,  ex- 
pressed^  a  great?  desire  to  see  the  holy  fakier. 

As  it  would  derogate  from  the  reputation  of 
the  pretended  saint,  to  pay  a  visit,  even  to  a 
king,  Allumgire  resolved  to  confer  upon  him 
that  piece  of  respect. — But  he  had  no  sooner  en-  Emperor 
tered  the  apartment -where  the  holy,  impostor  mur<krei 
sat,  than  two  assassins  started  from  behind  a 
curtain,  cut  off  his  head  with  a  scimitar,  arid 
threw  his  body  out  of  a  back  window  upon  the 
sands  of  the  Jumn'a.  It  lay  there  two  days  • 
without  interment ;  none  daring  to  pay  the  last 
office  to  the  remains  of  their  unfortunate  king. 

This  tragedy,  was  acted  at  Delhi  in  the  month 
of  the  second  Ribbi  1174. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Allumgire,  who,  in  an- His  charac- 
age  of  peace  ancf  tranquillity,  might  have  lived  ter- 
with  some  reputation,  and  have-  died  with  the 
character  of  a  saint.  But  the  times  required 
uncommon  abilities  in  a  king,  and  the  most  vi¬ 
gorous  exertion  of  the  manly  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  neither  of  which  that  unhappy  monarch 
in  any  degree  possessed.  His  struggles,  there¬ 
fore,  against  the  ambition  of  Ghazi,  were  puerile 
and  impotent.  Had  he  employed  the  assassin 
against  the  breast  of  that  treacherous  minister, 
justice  woidd  have  warranted  the  blow;  had  he 
possessed  courage  to  have  aimed  it  with  his  own 
hand,  a  thousand  opportunities  were  flot  want¬ 
ing.  What  tlien  can  he  said  in  favour  of  a  man 
who  durst  not  make  one  manly  effort  for  his  au¬ 
thority,  or  resent  indignities  which  he  daily  re¬ 
ceived  in  person? 

,  The  perfidious  vizier  ordered  the  body  of  the 
king,  after  Iving  two  davs  exposed  on  the  sand 
of 
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took  another  prince  of  the  bloody  and  placed 
him  upon  the  throne,  by  the  name  of  ^haw 
Jehan. 
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JSIYgib  ul  Dowla,  who  had,  some  time  be-  A.D.1761. 
fore  the  assassination  of  Allumgire,  made  up 
matters  with  the  vizier,  had  the  address  to  retain  tions  at 
the  office  of  buckslri.  Shocked  at  the  villany  Delhl' 
of  Ghazi,  or  desirous  to  transfer  to  himself  the 
whole  power,  he  again  betrayed  that  minister, 
and  went  over  with  all  his  forces  to  Abdalla. 

Ghazi,  in  consequence  of  this  desertion,  found 
himself  obliged  also  to  make  peace  with  the  in¬ 
vader. 

These  factions  proved  fatal  to  the  unhappy 
Delhians.  Abdalla  laid  the  city  under  heavy 
contributions,  and  enforced  the  collection  with 
such  rigour  and  cruelty,  that  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  driven  to  despair,  took  up  arms. 

The  Persian  ordered  a  general  massacre,  which, 
without  intermission,  lasted  for  seven  days. 

The  relentless  Durannies  *  were  not  even  then 
glutted  with  slaughter,  but  the  stench  of  the 
dead  bodies  drove  them  out  of  the  city.  A 
great  part  of  the  buildings  were,  at  the  same 
time,  reduced  to  ashes,  and  many  thousands, 
who  had  escaped  the  sword,  suffered  a  lingering 
death  by  famine,  sitting  upon  the  smoaking 
ruins  of  their  own  houses.  Thus  the  imperial 
city  of  Delhi,  which,  in  the  days  of  its  glory, 

*  expended 

.  *  TJie  tribe,  of  which  Abdalla  is  chief,  are  distinguished  by 
that  name. 
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a.  d.  1761.  extended  itself  seventeen  crores  in  length,  and 
was  said  to  contain  two  millions  rtf  people,  be¬ 
came  almost  a  heap  of ‘rubbish.  1 
the  Mahby  ^)e  niisciies  of  the  unfortunate*Delhians  were 
rattors.  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  Mahfattors,  who  now, 
without  intermission,  traversed  the  empire  for 
plunder,  advanced  to  partake  of  the  spoils  of 
Delhi  with  Abdalla.  Jin  cow  and  Malharraw 
accordingly  occupied  the  environs  of  the  city. 
The  Persian  marched  out  against  them,  and 
both  armies  joined  battle  at  a  place  called  Mud- 
genu  Tuckia,  two  crores  from  the  depopulated 
capital.  The  Mahrattors  were  defeated,  and 
pursued  one  hundred  and  fifty  crores  from  the 
field  :  but  they,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  Abdalla 
the  slip,  turned  his  rear,  and  set  out  in  full 
march  for  Delhi.  The  Durannies,  however, 
were  so  close  to  their  heels,  that,  before  they 
could  attempt  any  thing  against  the  city,  they 
were  a  second  time  obliged  to* retreat, 
junction  of  In  the  mean  time  news  arrived  that  the  Mah- 
iioLmc-  I'attor  chiefs  were  advancing  with  another  very 
«&ns.  numerous  army  from  the  Decan,  with  a  pro¬ 
fessed  design  to  re-establish  the  ancient  Hindoo 
government.  Bisswass  Raw,  Baow,  and  Ibrahim 
Chan  Ghardi,  commanded  this  force,  which,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  army  of  Mahrattors,  whom 
-  Abdalla  had  already  defeated,  consisted  of  one 
hundred  thousand  horse.  The  Mahommedans 
were  struck  with  terror  ;  they  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  join  Abdalla,  to  support  the  faith;  Suja 
ul  Dow! at,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  tbe 
infamous  Seifdar  Jung,  in  the  province  of  Oud, 
Ahmed  Chan  Bunguish,  chief  of  the  Pattans,  and 
all  the  petty  chieftains  of  the  Rohillas,  hastened 
with  their  forces  to  Delhi. 

Mahrattors  The  Mahrattors  had  now  entered  the  territo- 
attackthe  rjes  0f  jjie  Jates,  and  summoned  Raia  Sourage 
>tes-  .  Mull 
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Mull  to  join  them.  Though  Sourage  Mull,  as  a. 0.1761. 
a  Hindoo,  w:^hed  for  the  extirpation  of  Ma-  v-'rv''"' 
hommpdism  in  India,  lie*  was  too  jealous  ’of  the 
power  of  the  Mahrattors  to  obey  their  orders. 
Enraged  at  his  Obstinacy,  they  carried  fire  and 
sword  tnrough  his  dominions;  and  compelled 
him  at  last  to  join  them  with  fifty  thousand 
men.  s 

The  Mahrattorsnow  consisted  of  two  hundred 
-thousand  horse,  and  the  Mahommedans,  whom 
Ahmed  Abdalla  commanded  in  chief,  of  near  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  eyes  of  all 
India  were  now  turned  towards  the  event  of  a 
war,  upon  which  depended,  whether  the  su¬ 
preme  power  should  remain  with  the  Mahom¬ 
medans,  or  revert  again  to  the  Hindoos.  Upon 
the  approach  of  the  Mahrattors,  Abdalla  evacu¬ 
ated  Delhi,  and,  having  crossed  the  Jumna,  en¬ 
camped  on  the  opposite  bank. 

The  MahrattorS  immediately  entered  the  city,  Ddh;  pil¬ 
au  d  filled  every  quarter  of  it  with  devastation  laged‘ 
and  death.  Not  content  with  robbing  the  mise¬ 
rable  remains  of  Abdalla’s  cruelty  of  everything 
they  possessed,  they  stripped  all  the  males  and 
females  quite  naked,  and  wantonly  whipped  them 
before  them  along  the  streets.  Many  now  prayed 
for  death,  as  the  greatest  blessing,  and  thanked 
the  hand  which  inflicted  the  wound. — Famine 
began  to  rage  among  the  unfortunate  citizens  to 
such  a  degree,  that  men  fled  from  their  dearest 
friends,  as  from  beasts  of  prey,  for  fear  of  being- 
devoured.  Many  women  devoured  their  own 
children,  while  some  mothers,  of  more  huma¬ 
nity,  were  seen  dead  in  the  streets,  with  infants 
still  sucking  at  their  breasts. — But  let  us  now 
draw  a  veil  over  this  scene  of  horror. 

Glmi  ul  dien  found,  by  this  time,  that  Ab-  Thepowv-r 
dalla  was  become  his  enemy,  and  inclined  to  j[.cun“l 
the 
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a  d  1761.  the  interests  of  Nigib  ul  Dowla.  He  therefore 
endeavoured  to  make  up  matters  with  the  Mah¬ 
rattors;  but  hi*  proposals  were  rejected.  He 
then  turned  himself  to  the  raja  of  the  Jates,  who 
was  in  the  field  an  unwilling'  auxiliary  to  the 
Mahrattors,  and  persuaded  him  to  desert  their 
cause,  and  retire  to  his  own  country,  whither 
he  himself  accompanied  him.  Thus  ended  the 
public  transactions  of  Ghazi  ul  dien,  who 
crowded  into  a  few  years  of  early  youth  more 
crimes  and  abilities,  than  other  consummate  vil¬ 
lains  have  done  into  a  long  life  of  wickedness 
and  treachery.  Though  he  did  not  possess  the 
Decan,  the  fruits  of  his  grandfather’s  uncommon 
crimes,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the 
genuine  heir  of  the  parts  and  treasons  of  that 
monster  of  iniquity  and  villany. 

Transac-  The  Mahrattors,  when  they  entered  Delhi, 
Delhi”1  confined  Shaw  Jehan,  who  had  borne  the  title 
of  royalty  for  a  few  weeks  ;  knd,  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  some  Mahommedan  omrahs  who 
aided  them,  raised  to  the  throne  Jewan  Bucht, 
the  eldest  son  of  prince  Ali  Gohar,  who  had  by 
this  time  assumed  the  title  of  Shaw  Allum  in 
Bella r.  But  this  young  prince,  had  he  even 
abilities  to  reign,  raid  now  no  subjects -left  to 
command ;  for  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
image  of  a  king,  set  up  by  way  of  insult  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  of  his  capital. 

Ahdaiia’s  "  Abdalla  being  hfronncd  of  the  desertion  of  the 
conduct.  jates>  v;as  extremely  desirous  of  repassing  the 
Jumna,  ’and  to  come  to  battle  with  the  Mah¬ 
rattors.  He,  for  this  purpose,  marched  up 
along  the  bank  opposite  to  the  enemy,  to  Kungi- 
purra,  a  place  of  some  strength,  possessed  by  Ni- 
zabat  Chan,  an  independent  Rohilla  chief.  The 
Persian  summoned  him  to  surrender,  which  he 
refused,  and  the  place  was  consequently  taken'by 
assault,  and  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  put  to 
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the  sword.  — -The  Mahrattors,  at  the  same  time,  a.  11.1761. 
marched  up  \won  the  side  of  Delhi,  arid,  too 
confident  of  their  own  strength,  permitted  Ab¬ 
dalla,  ’without  ‘opposition,  to  cross  the  J umna, 
by  the  ford  of  Raima  :  but  observing  him  more 
bold  in  ftis  motions  than  they  expected,  they  be¬ 
came  somewhat  afraid,  and  entrenched  them¬ 
selves  at  Karnal,  in  the  very  same  ground  which 
was  occupied  formerly  by  Mahommed,  while 
Abdalla  chose  the  more  fortunate  situation  of 
Nadir  Shaw. 

Both  armies  lay  in  their  entrenchments  for  comeato 
twelve  days,  skirmishing  at  times  with  small  “d°d*St»- 
parties,  Abdalla,  in  the  mean'  time,  found  thcMah- 
means  to  cut  off  some  Mahrattor  convoys,  with  rattor3, 
provisions,  and,  by  th&  vigilance  and  activity 
of  his  Dufannies,  to  prevent  all  supplies  from 
coming  to  the  enemy’s  camp.. — As  famine  be¬ 
gan  to  rage  among  the  Mahrattors,  they  were 
necessitated  to  mSrch  out  of  their  lines,  upon  the 
20th  of  the  second  Jemmad  1174,  and  to-offeiy 
battle  to  Abdalla,  which  he  immediately  accept¬ 
ed.  The  first  shock  yvas  extremely  violent:  the 
Mahrattors. advanced  with  great  resolution,  and 
charged  Abdalla  sword  in  hand  with  such  vigour, 
that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  being  driven  off  the 
field,  when  Suja  ul  Dowlat,  well  known  to  the 
British  in  India,  and  Ahmed  Chan  Bunguish, 
the  Pat  tan  chief  of  Doab,  fell  upon  the  flank 
of  the  Mahrattors  with  ten  thousand  horse. — 

This  circumstance  immediately  turned  the  scale 
of  victory.  Abdalla  recovered  from  his  con¬ 
fusion,  renfwe’d  tire  charge,  and  drove  back 
the  enemy.  Should  we  credit  common  report, 
fifty  thousand  Mahrattors  fell  in  this  action, 
and  in  the  pursuit:  but  be  that  ns  it  will,  the 
battle"  was  extremely  bloody,  for  all  the  generals 
of  the  vanquished,  except  Malharltaw,  who  fled 
upon  the  first  charge,  were  slain. 


Abdalla, 
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a- d.  ij6i.  Abdalla,  after  having  pursued  the  Mahr&ttorS 
for  the  space  of  three  days,  return'd  to  Delhi, 
the'^rina-  wrote  from  -thence?*  letters  to  prince  AH 
AUOohCar.  Gohav,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  king  in  the 
province  of  Rebar,  under  the  title  of  Shaw  Allum, 
requesting  him  to  return  to  Delhi,  ancf  to  take 
upon  him  the  managementof  theaflfairsof govern¬ 
ment.  Shaw  Allum  was  too  prudent  to  trust 
himself  in  the  hands  of  Abdalla,  and  therefore, 
that  prince,  whose  affairs  on  the  side  of  Persia 
required  his  presence,  confirmed  Jewan  Bucht 0 
upon  the  throne  of  Delhi,  under  the  tuition  of 
Nigib  ill  Dowla,  from  whom  he  exacted  an  an¬ 
nual  tribute.  Abdalla,  after  these  transactions, 
returned  to  Cabal. 

Evacuates  No  sooner  had  Abdalla  evacuated  Delhi,  than 
c  ’■  the  Jates  commenced  hostilities  against  Nigib  ul 
Dowla.  They  seized  upon  Camgar  Chan,  Ze¬ 
mindar  of  Ferochagur,  and  appropriated  to 
themselves  his  wealth  and  territory.  The  mi¬ 
nister,  upon  this,  took  the  field.  The  Jates  ad¬ 
vanced  against  him,  with  a  great  army,  under 
the  conduct  of  their  chief,  llaja  Sourage  Mull. 
The  Jates  being  much  superior  to  the  force  of 
Nigib  ul  Dowla,  became  confident  of  success; 
so  that,  when  the  armies  approached  within  a 
few  miles  of  one  another,  near  Secundra,  the 
raja  went  carelessly  out,  with  some  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  upon  a  hunting  party.  Nigib  ul  Dowla 
being  informed  of  this  circumstance  by  means 
of  his  spies,  immediately  dispatched  a  party  of 
live  hundred  horse,  under  Seidu,  aboldpartizan, 

.  in  quest  of  the  raja 

ciiicfofthe  Seidu  fell  in  with  Sourage  Mull,  whose  party 
jutes  cur  consjstetj  cf  about  three  hundred.  They  en¬ 
gaged 


*  The  present  emperor’s  eldest  son. 
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gSiged  $wofd  in  hand,  with*  great  resolution  A.n.1761, 
on  both  sides'^;  but,  at.  length,  the  Jates  were  s‘irvS“' 
cut  o^T  to  a  man,  and  thef  raja’s  head  was  brought 
to -Nigib  ul  jfrowla,  who  was  then  upon  his 
march  to  attack  “the  enemy.  The  unexpected 
appearance  of  Nigib,  in  the  absence  of  their 
prince  and  best  officers,  struck  the  Jates  with 
universal  panic ;  when,  at  that  very  instant,  a 
horseman  advancing  at  full  speed,  threw  the 
.  taja’s  head  into  their  line.  This  circumstance 
completed  their  confusion,  so  that  Nigib  ul  . 
Dowla  defeated  them  with  ease,  and  pursued 
them,  sword  in  hand,  some  crores  from  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  minister,  after  this  victory,  returned  to 
Delhi.  But  he  had  not  long  remained  in  that  conduct, 
capital,  before  Joahir  Singh,  the  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Sourage  Mull,  hired  twenty  thousand 
Mabrattors,  under  Malhar  Raw,  and  advanced 
with  all  his  forces*  to  Delhi.  Nigib  ul  Dowla 
was  not  capable  to  cope  with  the  Jates  and 
their  auxiliaries  in  the  field.  He  shut  himself 
up  in  the  city,  where  he  was  besieged  for  thre« 
months,  and  at  last  reduced  to  great  distress. 
However,  a  handsome  present  to  Malhar  Raw 
saved  him  upon  this  critical  occasion.  The 
Jates,  finding  themselves  betrayed  by  their  mer¬ 
cenaries,  were  obliged  to  patch  up  a  peace,  and 
retire  into  their  own  country.  These  transac¬ 
tions  happened  in  the  year  1175  of  the  Higera. 

Nigib  ul  Dowla  has  been  since  frequently  attack¬ 
ed  by  the  Jates  to  the  east,  and  the  Seik’s  to  the 
west,  but  he*stil(  maintains  his  ground  with  great 
resolution  and  ability. 

But  to  return  to  the  adventures  of  the  Actions^ 
prince  Ali  Gohar,  who,  under  the  title  of  cm-  **jjlo”“r, 
per<?r,  now  reigns  in  the  small  province  of 

vol.  n.  11  Allahabad : 
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a- 0.1761,  Allahabad  :  we  have  already  observed,  that  he, 
v'<v">’/  after  parting  with  the  Mahrattors,  threw  himself 
upon  Nigib  ul  Dowla  a<t.  Secundra.  He  could 
not,  however,  prevail  upon  that  omrhh  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  favour.--  He,  therefore, 
left  Secundra,  with  a  small  retinue  of  servants, 
who  lived  at  their  own  expence,  in  hopes  of 
better  days,  with  their  prince.  With  these  he 
arrived  at  Lucknow,  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  province  of  Oud,  where  Suja  ul  Dowlat 
kept  then  his  court.  Suja  ul  Dowlat  received 
the  king  with  seeming  great  respect,  and  paid 
him  royal  honours;  but  this  was  only  the 
false  politeness  of  an  Indian  court ;  which  is  al¬ 
ways  less  deficient  in  ceremony  than  in  faith. 
It  was  not  the  interest  of  Suja  ul  Dowlat,  who, 
by  the  villanies  of  his  father,  the  infamous  Seif- 
dar  Jung,  had  become  an  independent  prince,  to 
revive  the  power  of  the  empire ;  he  therefore 
declined  all  connection  with1  the  affairs  of  Ali 
Gohar.  He,  however,  made  him  a  Nasir  of 
elephants,  horses,  and  half  a  lack  of  rupees  in 
money,  and  insinuated  to  him  to  leave  his 
court. 

“  Ali  Gohar,  in  this  distressed  situation,  turned 
a  *  °  towards  Allahabad.  Mahommed  Kuli-  Chan, 
at  that  time,  possessed  that  city  and  province. 
Mahommed  received  the  prince  with  friendship, 
as  well  as  respect ;  for,  being  a  man  of  an  en- 
terprizing  genius,  he  entertained  great  hopes  of 
raising  himself  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Shaw 
Zadda*i  After  maturely  deliberating  upon 
the  plan  of  their  future  operations,,  it  was  re¬ 
solved, 


•  Shaw  Zadda  literally  signifies  the  king’s  son :  4  title  by 
which  Ali  Gohar  was  distinguished  during  the  life  of  his  father 
Allumgire  Sani, 
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■solved,  that,  instead  of  relieving  the  unfortu-  a.d.  1764. 
nate  Alium^ire  from  the  tyranny  of  Gazi  at 
Delhi,  they  should  endeavour,  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  the 
revenues  of  which  might  enable  them  to  support 
a  sufficient  army  to  restore  the  power  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Though  the  Sha  w  Zadda  was  the  undoubt¬ 
ed  heir  of  the  empire,  yet,  to  take  away  every 
pretence  of  right  from  Jaffier  AH  Chan,  whom 
the  British,  on  aecouht  of  his  villanies,  had 
raised  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  he  obtained 
a  private  grant  of  the  subaships  of  the  three  pro¬ 
vinces  from  his  father  at  Delhi. 

Every  thing  being  now  concerted,  public  or-  Attempts 
ders  were  issued  to  the  neighbouring  rajas  and 
fogedars,  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  the  Shaw  Bengal. 
Zadda  ;  while  Mabommed  Kuli  Chan  raised  all 
the  troops  of  Allahabad.  Camgar  Chan,  one 
of  the  principal  fogedars  of  Behar,  rulwan 
Singh,  raja  of  hBudgepoor,  Bulbidder,  raja  of 
Amatii  and  many  other,  both  Hindoo  and 
Mahommedan  chiefs,  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
.joined  the  prince.  Soldiers  of  fortune,  in  the 
mean  time,  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters,  so 
that  Ali  Gohar  found  himself  soon  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men. 

In  the  month  of  the  second  Ribbi  of  the  year  Enters  that 
1173,  the  Shaw  Zadda  marched  from  Allahabad  a.'d^lTme* 
towards  Bengal.  The  particulars  of  this  war  are  the  empire, 
well  known.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention  here, 
thattbeprince  was  unsuccessful  in  all  his  attempts 
upon  Bengal ;  and  was,  at  last,  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render  hirpself  to  the  commander  of  the  British 
forces,  at  Geiah  in  Behar.  He  received  intelli¬ 
gence,  soon  after,  of  the  assassination  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  at  Delhi.  He  was  accordingly  proclaimed 
emperor  at  Patna ;  but  nothing  being  done  for 
him  by  the  British,  the  unfortunate  prince  found 
himself  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands 
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a.d.  1764.  of  Suja,ul  Dowlat)  who,  in  the  absence  of  Knit 
Chan,  hadseized  upon  the  province  bf  Allahabad. 
The  villany  of  Srtja  ul  Dowlatdid  not  rest  there: 
he  invited  Kuli  to  a  conference,  and  basely  as¬ 
sassinated  hjm.  '  t 

sujaCuiby  Suja  ul  Dowlat  having  possessed  himself  of 
Dowiat.  the  king’s  person,  closely  confined  him.  He, 
at  the  same  time,  mocked  the  unhappy  man 
with  a  farce  of  royalty,  and  obliged  him  to 
ratify  all  grants  and  commissions  which  might 
serve  his  own  purposes.  Under  the  sanction  of 
these  extorted  deeds,  Suja  ul  Dowlat  made  war 
upon  the  neighbouring  states,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  not  very  successful.  When  Cassim 
Ali  was  driven  from  the  subaship  of  Bengal,  Suja 
ul  Dowlat  joined  him,  in  order  to  recover  his 
government.  He  was  defeated  at  Buxar  by  the 
British,  and  the  king  being,  in  his  flight,  left 
behind  him,  threw  himself  a  second  time  under 
our  protection. 

Disappoint-  He  hoped,  now,  that  as  Suja  ul  Dowlat’s  domi- 
avaliaof  n'ons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  in  conse- 
«*•  British,  quence  of  this  victory,  that  they  would  confer 
them  upon  him.  But  the  unfortunate  prince 
deceived  himself.  He  had  no  money,  and  con¬ 
sequently  had  no  friends.  Suja  ul  Dowlat  was 
still  possessed  of  wealth;  and  the  virtue  of  the 
conquerors  rvas  by  no  means  proof  against  temp¬ 
tation.  They  restored  to  him  his  dominions, 
and,  by  a  mere  mockery  of  terms,  called  in¬ 
justice  by  the  name  of  generosity.  A  small  part 
of  the  province  of  Allahabad  was  allotted  to  the 
king  for  a  subsistence,  and  the  infamous  son 
of  a  still  more  infamous  Persian  pedlar  enjoys  the 
extensive  province  of  Oud,  as  a  reward -for  a 
scries  of  uncommon  villanies. — But  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  British  Subas  in  India  will  fur¬ 
nish 
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nish  materials  for  a  distinct  bi  story.  We  shall  a.  0.1764- 
not,  therefor^  break  in  upon  that  subject" in  this 
place;  as  to  mention  Aem  slightly  would  be, 
in  ,so!ne  meaJufe,  detracting  from  the  fame 
which  those  Groat  Men  have  so  unjustly  ac¬ 
quired.  * 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  IHNDOSTAN. 


The  short  sketch  which  we  have  given  in  the 
Reflections  Pvece<l>ng  History  of  Hindostan,  may  serve  to 
<>n  t^r  throw  light  on  the  decline  of  the  great  empire 
cii.)cef  the  0f  the  Moguls  in  that  part  of  the  world.  We 
empire.  saw  jj.  gra([uaHy  shrinking  into  itself,  till  the 
race  of  Timur  are,  at  last,  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  insignificant  province.  It 
must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  uncommon 
misfortunes  of  tliat  family  proceeded  no  less 
from  their  own  weakness  than  from  the  villany 
of  their  servants.  ’Had  a  man  of  parts  succeeds 
ed  the  debility  of  Mahommed’s  government* 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  empire  might  have  been, 
still  restored.  The  revolted  subas  were  not,  then, 

•  well  established  in  their  independence ;  and  the 
gallant  resistance  which  Abdalla  met  with,  in 
the  reign  of  Ahmed,  shewed  that  the  Moguls 
could  still  defend  themselves  from  foreign  inva¬ 
sions. 

Fallen  to  This,  like  other  great  states,  fell  into  pieces. 
Somatic  more  by  domestic  factions  than  by  foreign  arms, 
factions.  Even  the  ministers  of  the  unfortunate  Mahom- 
med  were  men.  of  parts ;  those  who  managed 
the  affairs  of  Ahmed  were  possessed  of  great  abi¬ 
lities  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Allumgire  Sani, 
young  Ghazi  displayed  an  uncommon  and 
enterprizing  genius.  But  virtue  had  fled  from 
the  land :  no  principle  of  honour,  patriotism,  or 
loyalty,  remained  ;  great  abilities  produced  no¬ 
thing  but  great  crimes  \  and  the  eyes  of  indivi- 
►  duals 
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duals  being  wholly  intent  uponprivate  advantage,  A.r>.  1764. 
the  affairs  of, the  public  fell  into  ruin  and  con- 
fusiop.  .  •  >  ’ 

As  from  tfte  ruins  of  the  extensive  empire  Different 
of  the  Moguls, ‘many  dependent  governments 
have  started  up  of  late  years,  it  may  not  be  im-  ruins, 
proper  in  this  place,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of 
the  present  state  of  Hindostan.  To  begin  with 
the  northern  provinces- — We  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  that  Candahar,  Cabul,  Ghizni,  Pishawir, 
with  a  part  of.  Moultan  and  Sind,  are  under 
the  dominion  of  Ahmet  Abdalla.  That  prince 
possesses  also,  upon  the  side  of  Persia,  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  Cliorassan  and  Seistan,  and  all  Bamia, 
on  that  of  Tartary.  Abdalla,  in  short,  reigns 
over  almost  all  the  countries  which  formed  the 
empire  .of  Ghizni,  before  it  descended  from  the 
mountains  of  Afghanistan  to  Lahore  and  Delhi. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  as  Kerim  Chan  has 
settled  the  Wesfern  Persia,  he  may  soon  extend 
the  empire  to  its  ancient  boundaries  towardsrthe 
East,  and  drive  Abdalla  into  Hindostan  ;  so  that 
a  third  dynasty  of  kings  of  India  may  arise  from 
among  the  Afghans. 

The  revenues  of  Abdalla  are  very  consider-  Achmet 
able,  amounting  to  about  three  crores  of  rupees.  Abdalla- 
But  as  he  is  always  in  the  field,  and  maintains 
an  army  of  100,000  horse,  to  defend  himself 
from  the  Persians  and  Tartars,  he  is  in  great  dis¬ 
tress  for  money.  This  circumstance  obliges  him 
not  only  to  oppress  his  own  subjects,  but  also 
to  carry  his  depredations  to  foreign  countries. 

During  thp  competition  of  the  seven  conspira¬ 
tors  for  the  throne  of  Persia,  Abdalla  had  little 
to  fear  from  that  quarter.  But  as  Kerim  Chan  has 
established  himself,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his  fivals,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Ab¬ 
dalla  will  soon  feel,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  the  weight  of  his  arms,  as  Cliorassan 
.  1  1  4.  and 
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and  Seistan  arc  properly  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire.' 

However,  Abrjalla  is  ?t  present  at.  peace  with 
stioD.  Kerim,  and  has  taken  that  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  for  invading  Hindostan.  ,He  had,  in  April 
1767,  defeated  the  Seiks  in  three  different  ac¬ 
tions,  and  advanced  to  Sirhind,  about  forty 
crores  from  Delhi,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  horse.  It  is  supposed  that  Nigib  ul  Dowla, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  present  emperor’s  son, 
manages  the  affairs  of  Delhi,  had,  as  he  himself 
was  hard  pressed  by  the  Seiks  and  Jates,  called 
in  Abdalla  to  take  upon  him  the  government. 
Nigib  ul  Dowla,  by  our  best  intelligence, 
marched  out  of  the  city  to  meet  his  ally,  with 
forty  thousand  men.  The  armies  lay  in  sight  of 
one  another,  and  they  were  busy  in  negotiation, 
and  in  settling  a  plan  for  their  future  opera¬ 
tions.  Abdalla,  in  the  mean  time,  wrote  circu¬ 
lar  letters  to  all  the  princes  of  India,  command¬ 
ing  them  to  acknowledge  him  King  of  Kings, 
and  demanding  a  tribute.  Suja  ul  Dowlat,  in 
particular,  had  received  a  very  sharp  letter  from 
him,  upbraiding  him  for  his  alliance  with  Infi¬ 
dels,  and  demanding  the  imperial  revenues, 
which  that  suba  had  converted  to  his,  o.wn  use 
for  some  years  back. 

His  charac-  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  affairs  of  Abdal- 
er‘  la,  by  our  last  accounts  from  Delhi.  This  prince 
is  brave  and  active,  but  he  is  now  in  the  decline 
of  life.  His  person  is  tall  and  robust,  and  incli¬ 
nable  to  being  fat.  His  face  is  remarkably  broad, 
his  heard  very  black,  and  his  complexion  mode¬ 
rately  fair.  His  appearance,  upon  the  whole,  is 
majestic,  and  expressive  of  an  uncamntondignity 
and  strength  of  mind.  Though  he  is  not  so 
fierce  and  cruel  as  Nadir  Shaw,  he  supports  his 
authority  with  no  less  rigour,  and  he  is  by  no 
means 
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means  less  brave  than  that  ^extraordinary  mo¬ 
narch.  He,  in  short,  is  the  most  likely  person 
now  in  India,  to  restore  the  anpient  power  of  the 
empft-e,  should  he  assume  the  title  of  king  of 
Delhi.  * 

The*SEiKS  border  upon  the  Indian  dominions  TheScifa. 
of  Abdalla.  That  nation,,  it  is  said,  take  their 
name  of  Seiks,  which  signifies  disciples, *from 
their  being  followers  of  a  certain  philosopher  of 
Thibet,  who  taught  the  idea  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  the  pure  doctrine  of  Deism,  without  any 
mixture  of  either  the  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo 
superstitions.  They  made  their  first  appearance 
about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Bahadur  Shaw,  but  were  rather  reckon¬ 
ed  then  a  particular  sect  than  a  nation.  ,  Since 
the  empire  began  to  decline,  they  have  prodigi-. 
ously  increased  their  numbers,  by  admitting 
proselytes,  of  all  religions,  without  any  other  cere¬ 
mony  than  an  oath,  which  they  tender  to  them, 
to  oppose  monarchy. 

The  Seiks  are  at  present  divided  into  several  T^e01';0"fsti' 
states,  which  in  their  internal  government  are  tL’irgo- 
perfectly  independent  of  one  another,  but  they  vernmcu£; 
form  a  powerful  alliance  against  their  neighbours. 

When  they  are  threatened  with  invasions,  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  states  is  called,  and  a  general 
chosen  by  them,  to  lead  their  respective  quotas 
of  militia  into  the  field ;  but,  as  soon  as  peace 
is  restored,  the  power  of  this  kind,  of  dictator 
ceases,  and  he  returns,  in  a  private  capacity,  to 
his  own  community.  The  Seiks  are.  now  in 
possession  of#  the  whole  province  of  Punjaab, 
the  greatest  part  of  Moultan  and  Sind,  both  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  Cashmire  to  Tatta,  and 
all  the  country  towards  Delhi,  from  Lahore  to 
Sirhind.  They  have,  of  late  years,  been  a  great 
check  upon  the  arms  of  Abdalla ;  and,  though 
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in  the  course  of  the  last  year  they  have  been  un¬ 
successful  against  that  prince  in  three  actions, 
they  are  by  no  means  sttbdued,  hut  continue  a 
severe  clog  upon  his  ambitious  vietts  in  India. 
Their  chief.  The  chief  who  leads  at  present  the  army  of 
and  force.  tjie  s;e|pSj  js  Jessarjt  Singh;  there  is  afso  one 
Nitteh  Singh,  who  is  in  great  esteem  among 
them?  They  can,  upon  an  emergency,  muster, 
(50,000  good  horse;  but,  though  in  India  they 
are  esteemed  brave,  they  choose  rather  to  carry 
on  their  wars  by  surprize  and  stratagem,  than 
by  regular  operations  in  the  field.  By  their 
principles  of  religion  and  government,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  national  injuries,  they  are  invete¬ 
rate  enemies  to  Abdalla,  and  to  the  liohilla 
powers. 

Achillas.  To  the  east  of  the  dominions  of  the  republic 
of  the  Seiks  lie  the  countries  which  are  possessed 
by  the,  llohilla  Afghans.  Nigib  ul  Dowla,  whose 
history  is  comprehended  in  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tions,  is,  from  his  power,  as  well  as  from  the 
strength  of  his  councils  and  his  own  bravery, 
reckoned  their  prince.  He  possesses  the  city  of 
Delhi,  in  the  name  of  the  family  of  Timur,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  considerable  territory  around  it, 
on  both  the  banks  of  the  J umna,  and  his  revenue 
amounts  to  one  crore  of  rupees.  He  publicly 
acknowledged  the  unfortunate  Shaw  Allum,  at 
Allahabad,  king,  and  allows  a  pension  to  his  son 
Jewan  Bucht,  who,  without  any  power  main¬ 
tains  a  kind  of  regal  dignity  at  Delhi. 

Nigib  ui  Nigib*  ul  Dowla  has  been  known,  when  hard 
diiefbthC!r  P'  -ssed  by  his  hostile  neighbours,  to  rgise  60,000 
horse  ;  but.  his  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  one  tenth  part  of  that  number.  He  conti¬ 
nues  to  take  the  field  under  the  name  of  captain- 
general  of  the  Mogul  empire  ;  and  though  lfehas 
not  the  power,  or  perhaps  the  inclination  to  as¬ 
sist 
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slst  the  king,  he  keeps  up  a  friendly  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him,  and,  without  any  necessity,  pro- 
fesseg  obedience  and  a  Shew  ofdoyalty.  * 

Besides  Ni^ib  ul  Dowla,  there  are  chiefs  of  the  other  r«- 
Rohilla  race,  wht>  are  perfectly  independent ;  but  hlUa  ch,eft' 
when  danger  presses,  they  unite  with  him  their 
forces.  The  most  respectable  of  their  chiefs  is 
Hasiz  Rhimut,  who  possesses  a  considerable  dis¬ 
trict  between  the  rivers.  The  next  to  him,  in 
power,  is  Doondi  Chan ;  and  with  him  we  may 
number  Mutta  Hussein,  Jacob  Ali  Chan,  Fatte 
Chan  Zurein,  and  others  of  less  note,  who  com¬ 
mand  independent  tribes  beyond  the  Ganges  to 
the  north  of  Delhi. 

The  whole  power  of  the  Rohillas  may  amount  Their  force 
to  100,000  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  infan¬ 
try,  upon  an  emergency  ;  but  these  are  so  wretch¬ 
edly  appointed  and  ill  paid,  that  they  furnish 
more  of  ridicule,  than  they  can  impress  of  ter¬ 
ror  in  the  field.  *  Their  infantry  are  armed  with 
rockets,  pointed  with  iron,  which  they  discharge 
in  vollies  among  cavalry,  which  frighten  more 
with  their  noise  and  uncommon  appearance,  than 
by  the  execution  which  they  make.  The  Rohil¬ 
las  are  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  their 
natural  antipathy  to  the  Mahrattors,  which  might 
be  turned  to  advantage  by  the  British  in  their  fu¬ 
ture  views  upon  Hindostan  :  but  the  truth  is, 
that  the  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  so  equally 
balance  one  another  in  that  country,  that  by 
supporting  one,  we  may,  with  great  facility, 
command  both.  ’ 

There  ia  a  shnall  government  of  the  Pattans  to  Principa- 
the  east  of  the  Rohilla  tribes.  Their  district  is  rochabad" 
bounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  present  king, 
by  those  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlat,  and  by  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Jates.  The  capital  of  this  petty  prin¬ 
cipality  isFerochabad,  which  is  situated  upon  the 
banks 
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banks  of  the  Ganges,  a  few  cfores  above  the  Fuins 
of  the  celebrated  city  of  Kinnoge.  Ahmed 
Chan  Bnng-uish  who  made  a  great  figur'e  against 
Seifdar  Jung,  the  father  of  Suja  ul  Dowlat,  rules 
over  this  district.  Ahmed  is  more  distinguished 
by  his  abilities  and  personal  bravery,  tnan  by 
the  extent  of  his  power.  His  revenues  do  not 
exceed  fifty  lacks ;  but  he  always  keeps  a  stand¬ 
ing  force  of  two  or  three  thousand  good  horse, 
which  he  pays  well ;  and  upon  an  emergency,  he 
raises  all  his  vassals,  who  consist  of  about  y 0,000 
men.  His  country  is  full  of  forts ;  and  he  has, 
consequently  been  hitherto  able  to  defend  him¬ 
self  against  the  Mahrattors,  Jates,  and  Suja  ul 
Dowlat,  who  have  respectively  invaded  his 
dominions. 

The  Jates.  The  city  of  Agra,  and  a  very  considerable 
tract  of  country  round  it,  extending  along  the 
Jumna,  from  forty  crores  below  that  city  to 
within  five  of  Delhi,  and  streBehing  back  to 
Gualier  and  Barampulla,  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  Hindoo  nation  called  the  Jates.  The 
raja,  who  commands  the  Jates,  is  descended  of 
the  ancient  race  of  the  Jits,  who  possessed  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni.  From  their  prince,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Jates,  though  made  up  of 
many  distinct  tribes  and  sects,  take  their  name; 
but  others,  with  less  probability,  trace  it  to 
Jate,  which  in  the  Hindoo  language  signifies: 
a  labourer. 

Their  The  Jates  made  no  figure  in  the  Mogul  ern- 

crigin.  pire,  as  a  nation,  till  the  reign  erf  Ahumgire, 
commonly  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Aurungzebe.  In  that  monarch’s  expedition  to  the 
I)ecan,  they  were  first  heard  of  as  a  gang  of  ban¬ 
ditti,  under  an  intrepid  fellow,  called  Chiua 
Mun.  They  were  then  so  daring  as  to  haras's 


the  real’  of  the  imperial  army.  After  thp  death 
of  Allumgire,  the  Jates  took  advantage  of  the 
growjng  imbecility  of  the  emp/re,  and  f certifying 
themselves  aihong  the  hills  of  Narvar,  spread 
their  d|predatiorts  to  the  gates  of  Agra.  Mokun 
Singh,  who,  after  the  death  of  Chura  Mun, 
commanded  the  Ja'tes,  took  upon  himself  the 
title  of  raja.  Their  power  increased  under  Bo- 
dun  Singh  and  Souiage  Mull,  which  last  was 
dignified  with  titles  from  the  emperor. 

Joahar  Singh,  the  son  of  Sourage  Mull,  now  Present: 
reigns  over  the  Jates,  and  is  a  very  weak  prince.  ,ute' 
His  revenues  do  not  exceed  two  crores  of  ru¬ 
pees  ;  his  dominions,  like  the  rest  of  India, 
being  harassed  by  the  Mahrattors.  He  may, 
upon-  some  occasions,  be  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men,  but  he  can¬ 
not  keep  long  in  pay  one  third  of  that  number. 

The  dominions  of  the  Jates  abound  with  strong 
fortresses,-  such%s  Dieg,  Cumbere,  and  Aliver; 
in  one  of  which  their  prince  frequently  resides, 
though  he  spends  the  most  part  of  his  time  at 
Agra. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Jates,  Mudoo  Singh,  R»jaof 
an  Indian  raja,  possesses  a  very  considerable  terri- 
tory,  and  resides  for  the  most  part  at  Joinagur. 

He  is  the  son  of  Joy  Singh,  a  prince  famous  for 
his  knowledge  in  astronomy,  and  other  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences.  He  entertained  above  a  thou¬ 
sand  learned  brahmins  for  some  years,  in  rectify¬ 
ing  the  kalendar,  and  in  making  new  tables  for 
the  calculation  of  eclipses,  and  for  determining 
the  longitude  hnd  declination  of  the  stars. — The 
revenues  of  Mudoo  STngh  are  not  very  consi¬ 
derable,  being  reckoned  only  eighty  lacks  ;  his 
dominions  being  woody,  mountainous,  and  con¬ 
sequently  ill  cultivated.  He  can,  however,  raise 
forty  thousand  men  ;  and  he  himself  is  esteemed 
a  good  soldier. 
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Marwar.  Bordering  upomMudoo  Singh,  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  Deean,  is  the  extensive  country  of 
Marwar,  ruled  at,  present  by  Bija  Singh,  the  son 
of  Bucht  Singh,  and  grandson  of  Jetsawind Singh. 
Marwar,  when  the  empire  waa  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  yielded  annually  five  crorel  of  ru¬ 
pees:  at  present  its  revenues  do  not  amount  to 
half  that  sum,  on  account  of  the  incessant  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  Mahrattors,  its  next  neighbours. 

o dipour.  The  next  Hindoo  government  to  Marvar  is 

that  of  Odipour.  The  raja  of  this  country  is  .dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  liana.  That  prince, 
more  from  his  nobility  of  family  than  from  his 
power,  assumes  a  superiority  over  all  the  rajas  of 
Hindostan.  His  dominions  were  formerly  very 
extensive,  but,  of  late  years,  they  have  been  cir¬ 
cumscribed  within  narrower  bounds.  His  terri¬ 
tories  abound  with  mountains  and  forests,  and 
are  almost  surrounded  by  the  kingdoms  of  Ma- 
lava  and  Guzerat.  His  revenues  are  inconsider¬ 
able,  and  he  cannot  bring  into  the  held  above 
fifteen  thousand  men. — In  the  vallies  between  the 
mountains  of  Oudipour,  there  are  many  petty 
independent  rajas :  Bundi,  Cottu,  Rupnagur, 
Jesselmere,  and  Bianere,  being  governed  by  their 
respective  princes,  each  of  whom  can  muster  six 
or  eight  thousand  men. 

Mahrattors,  The  Mahrattors  are  the  most  considerable  Hin¬ 
doo  power  in  Hindostan.  The  principal  seat  of 
their  government,  is  Sattarah,  and  sometimes 
Puna, "on  the  coast  towards  Bombay.  Though 
the  genuine  Maiirattors  all  over  India  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  60,000  men,  yet,  from  their  superior  brave¬ 
ry  and  success  in  depredation,  thousands  of  ail 
tribes  enlist  themselves  under  their  banners. 
These,  instead  of  pay,  receive  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  plunder.  By  this  means  an  army  of 
Mahrattors  increases  like  a  river  the  farther'  it 
advances.: 
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advances;  so  that  it  is  no  uncommon  tiding  (of 
a  force  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  genuine  Mah- 
rattors  to  grow  into  100, .00®,  (before  they  arrive 
in  tfie  place  Which  they  destine  to  plunder. 

Thearresent  chief  of  the  Mahrattors.is  Ragenot  TheircWef* 
Raw,  trie  son  of  Bagiraw.  He  possesses  one  half 
of  Guzerat,  and  all  the  territories  between  that 
province  and  the  Decan.  He  has,  of  late  years, 
extended  his  conquests  to  all  the  provinces  of 
Malava,  and  to  a  part  of  Allahabad  ;  having 
reduced  Himmut  Singh,  raja  of  Gualier,  Ana- 
rid  Singh,  raja  of  Badawir,  Anarid  Singh,  of 
Chunderi,  and  the  princes  of  Dittea,  Orcha, 
Eleclipoor,  Band  ire,  and  Jassey;  all  of  whom 
have  become  tributary  to  the  Mahrattors.  They 
have,  moreover,  possessed  themselves  of  Orissa, 
which  ought,  in  propriety,  to  be  annexed  to  the 
subaship  of  Bengal,  according  to  the  late  grant 
of  the  king  to  the  British.  Thus  the  dominions 
of  the  Mabrattfttrs  extend  quite  across  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  India,  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  -the 
gulph  of  Cambait  or  Cambay. 

The  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  Mahrat-  Their  rev: 
tors  cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  They  must,  nues* 
however,  be  very  considerable.  They  subsist 
their  armies  by  depredations  on  their  neighbours, 
and  are  become  the  terror  of  the  East,  more  on 
account  of  their  barbarity  then  their  valour. 

They  never  want  a  pretence  for  hostilities.  They 
demand  the  Chout,  or  fourth  part  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  any  province;  and,  in  case  of  a  refusal, 
they  invade,  plunder,  and  lay  waste  the'  country. 

Their  horses*being  very  hardy,  their  incursions 
are  sudden,  unexpected,  and  dreadful.  They 
generally  appoint  a  place  of  rendezvous,  and  their 
invasions  are  carried  on  by  detached  parties. 

Shobld  a  considerable  force  at  any  time  oppose 
fhem,  they  decline  coming  to  action  ;  and,  as- 
,  they 
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they  invigorate  their  hardy  horses  with  ofilcttti, 
their  flight  like  their  incursions,  is  very  ex¬ 
peditious. 

The  armies  of  the  Mahrattors  So  not,  like 
the  troops  of  other  Indian  powers,  incumber 
themselves  with  bazars  or  markets.  They  trust  for 
their  subsistence  to  the  countries  through  which 
they  march.  They  are  armed  with  firelocks,  some 
with  match  lock  guns,  and  others  with  bows, 
spears,  javelins,  swords  and  daggers.  They  have, 
within  three  years  back,  made  some  advances 
towards  forming  a  disciplined  army  of  infantry. 
They  have,  accordingly,  at  present,  ten  or  twelve 
battalions  of  Seapoys,  uniformly  cloathed  and 
armed.— All  the  powers  of  India  being  now  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  advantages  which  the  British  have 
gained  by  disciplined  infantry,  turned  their 
thoughts  to  a  similar  regulation  in  their  armies, 
and  to  improve  their  artillery,  which  was-  for¬ 
merly  too  unwieldy  and  ill-mouftted  to  be  of  any 
service  in  the  field. 

To  the  east  of  Malava,  and  to  the  south  of 
Allahabad,  is  the  country  of  Bundelcund,  go¬ 
verned  by  Hindoput.  Ilis  territories  are  of  a 
considerable  extent  and  very  fertile,  and  he  more¬ 
over  draws  great  wealth  from  his  diamond 
mines  of  Hieragur  and  Punagur.  He  also  claims 
a  right  to  the  mines  of  Sommelpour,  but  ano¬ 
ther  raja  possesses  them  at  present. — The  annual 
revenues  of  Hindoput  amount  to  near  two 
crores  of  rupees,  including  the  profits  arising 
from  the  fnines.  These  he  farms  out  to  merchant- 
adventurers,  who  purchase  a  certafin  number  of 
superficial  feet  of  ground;  and  they  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  dig  down  perpendicularly  as  far  as  they 
please.  Diamonds  beyond  a  certain  weight  are 
the  property  of  the  prince,  who  has  inspectors 
to  superintend  the  works. 
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The  rajaof  Bundlecund  possesses  the  jppreg-  its  raja  tu¬ 
nable  fortress  of  Call inger,  and  several  other  thTMah! 
considerable  strong  holds.  He  has,  notwith-  rattors- 
standing,  beeh  obliged  to  compound  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  tribute  with  the  Mahrattors,  who  generally 
paid  him  an  annual  visit.  Between  Bundlecund 
and  Cattack,  in  Orissa,  lie  the  rajaships  of  Patna 
and  Sommelpour,  which  are  not  very  consider¬ 
able  ;  the  country  being  mountainous,  woody, 
and  iinhealthy,  and  the  inhabitants  barbarous 
in  every  respect. 

Part  of  the  province  of  Allahabad  is  now  pos-  shaw 
sessed  by  Shaw  Allum,  by  birthright  and  title,  Ar1cl“™tlht 
though  nothing  less  so  in  power,  emperor  of  Mogul. 
Hindostan.  He  keeps  the  poor  resemblance  of 
a  court  at  Allahabad,  where  a  few  ruined 
omrahs,  in  hopes  of  better  days  to  their 
prince,*  having  expended  their  fortunes  in  his 
service,  still  exist  the  ragged  pensioners  of  his 
poverty,  and  bidden  his  gratitude  with  their 
presence.  The  districts  of  Korah  and  Allahabad, 
in  the  king’s  possession,  are  rated  at  thirty 
lacks,  which  is  one  half  more  than  they  are  able 
to  bear.  Instead  of  gaining  by  this  bad  policy, 
that  prince,  unfortunate  in  many  respects,  has  the 
mortification  to  see  his  poor  subjects  oppressed 
by  those  who  farm  the  revenue,  while  he  him¬ 
self  is  obliged  to  compound  with  the  farmers 
for  half  the  stipulated  sum.  Besides  the  reve¬ 
nue  arising  from  Allahabad  and  Korah,  which  we 
mayat  a  medium  estimate  at  twelve  lacks,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  pay  to  the  king  twenty-six  lacks  out  of  the 
revenues  of  Bongal ;  which  is  all  Shaw  Allum 
possesses  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Timur. — It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  public,  to  delineate,  in  this 
place*  the  character  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 

Shaw  Allum  is  robust  in  his  person,  and  His char«. 
about  six  feet  high.  His  complexion  is  rather 

vol,  ix.  k  k  darker 
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darke  y  than  that  which  was  common  to  the  race 
of  Timur,  and  his  countenance  is  expressive  of 
the  melancholy  which  naturally  arose  from  bis 
many  misfortunes.  He  possesses  pertsonal  courage; 
but  it  is  of  the  passive  kind,  arid  may  rather 
called  fortitude  to  hear  adversity,  than  tinat  dar¬ 
ning  boldness  which, loves Vto  face  danger. — He 
has  been  so  often  dismounted  in  the  course  of 
ambition,  that  he  now  fears  to  give  it  the  rein  ; 
and  seems  less  desirous  to  makp  any  efforts  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  power  of  his  family,  than  to  live  quiet¬ 
ly  under  the  shadow  of  its  eclipsed  majesty. — His 
clemency  borders  upon  weakness,  and  his  good¬ 
nature  has  totally  subverted  his  authority.  He 
is  daily  induced,  by  importunity,  to  issue  out  or¬ 
ders  which  he  takes  no  means  to  enforce,  and 
Avhich,  he  is  certain,  will  not  be  obeyed.  From 
this  blemish  in  the  character  of  ShauPAllum, 
arose  the  half  of  his  misfortnnes  ;  for  the  great 
secret  of  establishing  authority*  is  to  give  no  or¬ 
ders  which  cannot  be  inforced,  and  rather  to  suffer 
small  injuries,  than  shew  resentment  without  the 
power  of  -punishing. 

His  generosity  is  more  than  equal  to  his  abili¬ 
ties,  and  two  ofeu  ill  bestowed.  He  is  too  much 
addicted  to  women,  and  takes  more  pains  to 
maintain  his  haram  than  to  support  an,  army. — 
But  though  we  cannot  call  him  a  great  prince, 
we  must  allow  him  to  be  a  good  man.  His  vir¬ 
tues  are  many ;  but  they  are  those  of  private 
life,  which  never  appear  with  lustre  upon  a 
throne.  His  judgment  is  by  no  means  weak ; 
but  his  passions  are  not  strong  ;<  the  easiness  of 
his  temper  is  therefore  moulded  like  wax  by 
every  hand  ;  and  he  always  gives  up  his  own  bet¬ 
ter  opinion  for  those  of  men  of  inferior  parts. 
— lie  is  affable  in  his  conversation,  butseldom  de¬ 
scends  to  pleasantry.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
Shaw 
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Shaw  Allum  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  rapove  a 
lost  empire,  he  might  have  maintained  u  with 
dignity  in  prosperous  time,  awl  transmitted  his  '  . . 
name^  as  a  vbtuous  prince,  to  posterity.  It  is 
with  great  regre#  that  the  author,  from  his  re¬ 
gard  t»  truth,  cannot  speak  more  favourably  of 
a  prince,  to  whom  his  gratitude  and  attachment 
are  due,  for  repeated  testimonies  of  his  esteem 
and  friendship. 

The  territories  of  Suja  ul  Dowlat,  who  posses-  suja  «i 
ses  the  province  of  Oud,  border  upon  those  of Dowllt- 
the  king.  His  revenues  amount  to  near  two 
c.rores  of  rupees,  out  of  which  he  pays  nothing 
to  the  emperor,  though  he  pretends  to  recognize 
his  title  as  his  sovereign.  Since  his  defeat  at 
Buxar,  Suja  ul  Dowlat  attends  very  much  to 
the  discipline  of  his  army,  and  the  proper  re¬ 
gulation  of  his  finances.  He  has  already  formed 
ten  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  has  made  great 
improvements  inp  his  artillery.  When  the  news 
of  Abdalla’s  late  invasion  came,  he  levied  twelve 
thousand  horse,  upon  a  better  footing  than  is 
generally,  practised  in  Hindostan.  He  is  now.  the 
allyof  the  British  in  India,  andas  his  revenueswill 
never  enable  him  to  support  himself  in  the  field 
against  them,  it  is  probable  his  principle  of  feat, 
for  he  has  none  of  honour  or  gratitude,  will  make 
him  stand  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty. 

Suja  ul  Dowlat  is  extremely  handsome  in  his  Hit  charac- 
person  ;  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  ten 
and  so  nervous  and  strong,  that,  with  one  stroke 
of  the  sabre  he  can  cut  off  the  head  of  %  buffalo. 

He  is  active,  passionate,  ambitious;  his  penetrat¬ 
ing  eye  seehis,  at  first  sight,  to  promise  uncom¬ 
mon  acuteness  and  fire  of  mind  ;  but  his  genius 
is  too  volatile  for  depth  of  thought  ;  and  he  is 
consequently  more  fit  for  the  manly  exercises  of 
the  field,  than  for  deliberation  in  the  closet.— 

, .  k  k  2  Till 
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Till  o^| late  lie  gave  little  attention  to  business, 
lie  was  up  beioic  the  sun,  mounted  bis  horse, 
rushed  «intd  the  forest,  and  hunted  down  tigers 
or  deer  till  the  noon  of  day.  He  then  returned, 
plunged  into  the  cold  bath,  an<$  spent  hr.  after¬ 
noons  in  the  haram  among  his  women.— Such 
was  the  bias  or  Suja,  ui  Dffwlat’s  mind  till  the 
late  war.  Ambitious  without  true  policy,  and 
intoxicated  with  the  passions  of  youth,  he  began 
a  wild  career,  in  which  he  was  soon  checked. 
Stung  with  the  loss  of  reputation,  his  passions 
have  taken  another  course.  His  activity  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  disciplining  his  army,  and  he  now 
spends  more  time  at  the  comptoir  of  his  finances, 
than  in  dallying  with  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio. 

His  authority  therefore,  is  established,  his  reve-  j 
nues  increased,  and  his  army  on  a  respectable 
footing.  But  with  all  his  splendid  qualities,  he 
is  cruel,  treacherous,  unprincipled,  deceitful :  j 
carrying  a  specious  appearance  purposely  to  be¬ 
tray7,  and  when  he  embraces  with  one  hand,  will  ( 
stab  with  the  other  to  the  heart.  Together  with  i 
being  heir  to  the  fruits  of  his  father’s  crimes,  be 
inherits  alibis  latent  baseness  of  mind;  for,  if  we 
except  personal  courage,  he  possesses  not  one  vir¬ 
tue  more  than  Seifdar  Jung. 

The  province  of  Oud  is  situated  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  Ganges,  bordering  upon  Behar,  from 
which  it  is,  on  the  one  side,  divided  by  the  river 
Deo,  or  Gagera,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Carum- 
nassa.  The  country  is  level,  well  cultivated  and 
watered. v  It  is  divided,  on  the  north,  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  from  Thibet.  In  the  vallies, 
which  intersect  that  immense  ridge  of  hills, 
there  are  several  independent  rajas,  too  incon¬ 
siderable  to  be  formidable  to  Suja  ul  Dowlat, 
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The  provinces  of  Bengali  and  Behar/®re  pos-  Bengal, 
•sessed  by  the  British  East-India  company,  in 
reality,  by  the  right  <*f  arms,  though,  in  appear¬ 
ance,  by  a  gtant  from  the  present  emperor.  This 
is  no1»a .  propel  place  to  enter  into  particulars 
concerning  those  provinces  :  it  may  suffice  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  Ben  gals  and  Behar,  including  what  is 
called  the  company’s  lands  and  duties  upon  mer¬ 
chandize,  yielded  in  April  1766,  33,0-25,968 
sicca  rupees.  The  expences  of  government, 
the  tribute  to  the  king,  and  a  pension  to  a  na¬ 
bob,  set  up  on  account  of  the  villanies  of  his 
father,  amounted  to  22,450,000  rupees,  and 
consequently  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  10,575,96b  rupees,  or  1.321,9941.  15s. 
of  our  money. — The  British  force  in  Bengal  con¬ 
sists  of  three  battalions  of  Europeans,  and  thirty 
of  sepoys,  regularly  armed,  disciplined,  and  uni¬ 
formly  cloathed  ;  so  that  we  are  much  superior, 
even  upon  thaj/establishment,  to  any  other  power 
at  present  in  Hindostan. 

In  the  Decan  the  British  are  almost  as  power-  Nabob  of 
ful  as  in  Bengal.  We  support  Mahommed  Ali,  Arcot' 
as  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  and  lie  defrays  the 
ex  pence  of  our  army  in  defence  of  his  own 
country.  There  is,  in  a  manner,  no  separate 
interest  between  the  nabob  and  the  company. 

It  is  from  him  they  derive  their  consequeuee 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  it  is  by  their  force  he  is 
maintained  in  his  government.  Mahommed,  till 
of  late,  kept  in  pay  a  body  of  troops,  which, 
from  their  expence  and  want  of  discipline,  lie 
has  been  prevailed  upon  to  reduce  to  a  small 
number*  His  nabobship  being  guarantied  to 
him,  by  the  late  definitive  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  be  possesses  a  greater  secu¬ 
rity  of  power  than  any  other  prince  in  Asia. 

’The  character  of  Mahommed  has  recommended 
i  k  k  3  him 
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liim  so\<mich  to  the  present  Mogul,  that  that 
prince  has  giver,  him  a  perpetual  grant  of  the 
governntent  of  that  imnfense  country,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  river  Christna  to  cap£  Comorin. 
c'  Mahommed  Ali  Chan  is  five^feet  ten  Ruches 
high;  well  proportioned,  and  of  an  engaging 
aspect.  His  eye  is  full,  lively  and  penetrating; 
his  features  are  expressive  of  sensibility  and  a 
noble  disposition  of  mind.  His  manner  attaches 
the  stranger  to  him;  and  commands  the  friend. 
The  first  rarely  sees  him,  without  feeling  an  im¬ 
mediate  interest  in  his  welfare ;  aud  the  latter 
has  never  been  known  to  desert  him.  Calm, 
affable,  and  full  of  dignity,  he  has  improved  the 
elevated  passions  of  the  Asiatic,  with  what  is 
amiable  in  the  character  of  the  European.  The 
duplicity  of  the  east  is  lost  in  the  good  heart 
of  Mahommed.  He  is  possessed  of  ambition, 
without  any  one  of  those  vices,  which  too  fre¬ 
quently  attend  that  passion  ;  aftd  his  policy  is 
never  unworthy  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  prince — A  great  man,”  says  Mahom¬ 
med  Ali,  ‘  ‘  may  conceal  his  sentiments,  but  ought 
“  never  to  deceive.  It  was  my  fortune  to  place 
“  the  way  of  rectitude  before  me,  in  my  youth, 
“  and  I  never  deviated  into  the  paths  of  decep- 
“  tion.  I  met  the  British  with  that  openness, 

“  which  they  love;  and  it  is  my  honour,  as  well 
“  as  security,  to  he  the  ally  of  a  nation  com- 
“  posed  of  princes.”  This  was  his  declaration  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  when  he  was  put 
in- peaceable  possession  of  the  Carnatic;  and 
these  were  his  sentiments  when,  at<  th§  head  of 
his  father’s  army,  he  rejected  the  offers  of  France, 
and  saved  the  very  being  of  the  company,  by 
raising  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  David. 

Mahommed  has  frequently  experienced  '’the 
successive  extremes  of  fortune  ;  and  that  ciiv 
^  cumstance 
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cumstance  has  manifestly  affected  his  spelts.  A 
similar  solicitude  of  situation  with  otherfiabobs' 
who  have  fallen  sacrifices  to  their  own  aipjfitibn, 
or  thte  iniquitous  avarice  of  Europeans,  has  im¬ 
pressed,  an  affecting  melancholy  on  his  mind. 

His  joy  is  consequently,  at.  times,  the  more  ex¬ 
quisite;  and  the  appearance  of  a  friend,  in  whom 
he  could  confide  in  his  distress,  has  been  known 
to  overwhelm  him  more  than  the  loss  of  a  battle. 

The  greatest  encomium  upon  his  character,  is 
his  being  able  to  have  struggled,  with  success, 
during  the  space  of  eighteen  years,  against  the 
avaricious  and  revengeful  passions  of  Europeans, 
without  losing  his  dominions,  or  forfeiting  his 
faith  to  the  British  nation. — Mahommcd  has 
five  sons.  They  are  instructed  in  the  languages 
and  manners  of  Europe ;  and  from  their  natu¬ 
ral  genius  and  education  they  promise,  one  day, 
to  make  a  figure  in  Tndia. 

The  author  o£  this  history  is  indebted,  for  the 
above  character  of  Mahommed,  to  a  person  who 
had  a  perfect  view  of  the  original.  That  prince 
is  so  well  known  and  so  much  esteemed  in  Europe, 
that  the  cursory  mention  made  of  him,  was  a  great 
defect  in  the  first  edition.  The  author,  though 
no  stranger  to  Mahommed’s  merit  and  situation, 
was  not  perfectly  informed ;  and  he  chose  to 

Sass  slightly  over  a  character,  which  he.  could  not 
elineate  either  from  personal  knowledge  or  cer¬ 
tain  intelligence  from  others.  The  Carnatic  lias 
lately  been  an  important  scene  of  war  ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  being  the 
first  Asiatic  pyince  who  had  bis  dominions  gua¬ 
rantied  tef  him  in  Europe,  renders  him  an  object 
of  public  attention,  exclusive  of  his  unsullied  re¬ 
putation,  for  honour  and  fidelity  to  the  British 
nation. 

'  The  power  of  the  Nizam,  who  resides  at  1  f y-  Nizam, 
drabad,  though  lie  possesses  all  the  province  of 

)  K  K  4  Goleouda,  t 
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Golcoi^ja,  is,' of  late,  very  much  circumscribed. 
He,  hoWver,  still  maintains  an  army  of  60  or 
70.00C  men;  but  without  discipline,  and  ill  paid, 
they  are  by  no  means  formidable.  He,  some 
time  ago,  entered  into  a  treaty  ^ith  the  British, 
but  he  has  of  late  shewn  no  disposition  to  adhere 
to  it  long.  ,  , 

Hyder  Hyder-Naig,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  by  his 
known™/  personal  merit,  raised  himself  from  a  low  station 
the  name  of  to  the  sovereignty  of  almost  all  the  coast  of  Mala- 
HyderAii.  j-, as  ] ,y  ]-jjs  abilities  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as 

by  Iris  valour  in  the  held,  rendered  himself  ex¬ 
tremely  formidable  to  the  British  in  Hindostan. 
The  character  which  the  author  received  of  hint 
in  India  enabled  him  to  foretel,  in  the  preceding 
edition,  the  figure  which  he  has  since  made; 
though  no  man  could  foresee  tire  dispirited  poli¬ 
tics  of  our  councils  on  the  coast.  After  managing 
the  war  with  uncommon  abilities,  llyder,  by  a 
stroke  of  generalship,  obtained,  a  peace,  which 
our  manifest  superiority  had  no  excuse  to  grant. 
As  the  last  desperate  push  of  his  fortunes,  he 
turned  the  rear  of  our  armies,  and  presented 
himself  before  Madras.  We  were  alarmed,  as  if 
his  horse  had  wings  to  fly  over  our  wails.  We 
complied  with  his  insolent  demands;  and  our 
army,  which  was  in  full  march  after  him,  was 
ordered  not  to  advance  a  step.  Friendship  was- 
made  with  the  lion,  for  bravely  struggling  when 
he  found  himself  entangled  in  the  toils. 

A  current  of  many  victories  will  not  be  able 
to  ud'-'i  n\  t \  th  vt  ,  n  which  this  treaty  has  af: 

,  ,  fxed  to  the  British  character  in  India.  The 
pencil  \v\u  v  ah  we  obtained  Will  not  be 
lasting.  Jiyiier,  who  has  some  title  to  the  name, 
of  All. -  or  t-ie  sublime,  which  he  has  assumed, 
has  already  turned  his  arms  against  the  Mal’irat- 
tors ;  and,  by  the  last  advices  from  Puna,  he 
lias  \  L.^ted  tlusv  1  a  nuders  »n  several  engage- 
.  «  '  6'  '■  incuts. 
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ments.  They  are,  however, ,on  accoun(#f  fiieir 
numbers  and  their  predatory  manner  of  war,  very 
formidable  to  Hyder ;  and,  in>spite  of  af^his  ef¬ 
forts,  they  wasted  his  dominion  when  they  durst 
not  meet  him  f^ce  to  face  on  the  field.  Their 
force,  According  to  the  best  accounts,  consists 
of  60,000  horse,  6$,  000  fpot,  1 0, 000  for  the  use 
of  the  artillery,  and  400  elephants. 

The  low  state  of  Hyder- Ali’s  finances,  and  the 
ravages  committed  in  his  dominions,  induced 
him,  ip  January  1770,  to  offer  even  to  purchase  a 
peace  at  the  enormous  expence  of  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money. 

This  sum  was  rejected  by  Madeo-Raw,  the  chief 
of  the  Mahrattor  aristocracy,  who  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  close  wi  th  any  terms,  till  Hyder- AH  should 
evacuate  all  his  conquests  on  the  coastof  Malabar. 
Hyder  would  not  comply  with  these  exorbitant 
demands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  took  his  mea¬ 
sures  so  well,  that  he  has  hemmed  in,  by  the  last 
accounts,  the  immense  army  of  the  Mahrattors 
in  a  sweep  of  the  river  Tungbudra. 

In  the  month  of  March  1770,  the  Mahrattor 
army  was  in  this  disastrous  situation.  They  had 
scarce  a  month  left  to  determine  their  fate,  as 
their  provisions  were  gradually  decreasing,  and 
the  rains  swelling  the  rivers  apace.  Hyder,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  his  emissaries,  fomented  divi¬ 
sions  in  their  camp.  There  arose  great  dissen- 
tions  among  their  chiefs,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  every  nation  when  the  affairs  of  the  public  are 
in  an  untoward  situation.  The  common  soldiers 
in  particular,  together  with  many  leaders,  re- 
monstrat’ed  againstthe  confinement  of  Raja-Baw, 
the  uncle  of  the  commanding  priuce.  Hyder,  hy 
his  public  declarations,  abets  the  faction  ;  he 
exalts  to  the  skies  the  abilities  of  Raja-Baw,  and 
pretends  to  fear  bis  enlargement.  This  piece  of 
political  art  and  Refinement  lias  had  its  effect; 
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and  if  V  does  not  occasion  a  revolution  in  the 
Mali  ray  or  state,  it  will,  at  least,  bring  Hytler 
with  refutation  out  of  a<  very  destructive  war 
with  those  marauders.  ( 

Nor  does  Ilyder-Ali  confine  }.h  thoughts  to 
the  trophies  of  the  field.  He  has  extended  his 
ambition  with  success  to  t^o  cabinets  of  the 
neighbouring  powers.  By  intrigues  in  the  court 
of  the  Nizam  he  has  raised  his  brother  to  the 
command  of  that  prince’s  armies;  so  that  a  re¬ 
volution  in  Golconda  seems  to  roll  within  his 
mind. 

Hyder-AIi  is  an  extraordinary  character,  even 
in  a  country  where  men  have  an  ample  field  for 
the  exertion  of  great  talents.  With  all  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  councils  he  can  neither  read  or  write  ; 
but  these  qualifications  are  not  essential  to  a  mi¬ 
litary  genius,  nor  can  learning  give  strength  of 
mind.  He  is  possessed  of  a  surprising  memory, 
deep  penetration,  quickness  of  resolution,  great 
perseverance,  conduct  aided  by  personal  courage, 
and  that  inexorable  temper  of  mind,  whether 
from  policy  or  disposition,  that  never  forgives  a 
crime.  In  his  durbar ,  where  he  smokes  his 
Hucca,  he  pronounces  sentence  of  death  by 
waving  his  hand  ;  or  if  he  uses  words  upon  the 
occasion,  they  are  only  these — Take  him  away! 
He  thinks  no  more  of  the  subject,  but  proceeds 
coolly  to  other  business.  Notwithstanding  this 
summary  kind  of  barbarousjustice,  his  decisions 
are  generally  equitable :  he  is  feared,  obeyed, 
and  beloved. 

If  men  are  justly  said  to  be  conquered  first  in 
their  own  imaginations,  they  are  certainly  kept 
in  subjection  by  the  means  which  reduced  them 
to  obedience.  The  circumstance  which  threw  the 
discipline  of  Europe  into  our  hands,  enabled  us 
to  subdue  the  Indians  with  their  own  domestic 
force  ;  and  they  ascribed  to  our  abilities,  what 
\  was 


was  the  result  of  accident.  Jlad  our  adjpes???.!.' 
the  cabinet  continued  to  us  the  reputatiorywhich 
our  arms  had  acquired  in  the  field,  the  enerva¬ 
tions  whicli  tile  first  edition  of  this  Work  con¬ 
veyed  xoncernin)*  the  conquest  of  India,  could  . 
not  be  Seemed  either  visionary  or  impiacticable. 

The  charm  is  now  tSoke  ;  Hyder-Ali  has  disco¬ 
vered  that  M'e  are  not  invincible;  and  that  know¬ 
ledge  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  circumscribe  our 
power.  It  cannot,  however,  be  altogether  out  of 
place  to  continue  to  the  public  the  opinions 
which  the  author  had  formed  to  himself  in  the 
year  1767,  from  an  accurate  survey  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  state  of  India,  at  that  period. 

Thus  have  we,  in  a  few  words,  endeavoured  General 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  present  state  of  Hin-  flectl0t1' 
dostan. '  The  reflections  which  naturally  arise 
from  the  subject,  might  swell  this  work  into  a 
volume.  It  is  apparent,  however,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  immense  regions  of  Hindostan 
might  be  all  reduced  by  a  handful  of  regular 
troops. — Ten  thousand  European  infantry,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  sepoys  in  the  company’s  service, 
are  not  only  sufficient  to  conquer  all  India,  but 
with  proper  policy,  to  maintain  it,  for  ages,  as 
an  appendage  of  the  British  crown. — This  posi¬ 
tion  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  paradox  to  peo¬ 
ple  unacquainted  with  the  genius  and  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  ;  but  to  those 
who  have  considered  both  with  attention,  the 
thing  seems  not  only  practicable,  but  easy. 

That  slavery  and  oppression,  which  the  In¬ 
dians  suffer  frsrn  their  native  princes,  make1  the 
justice  ancl  regularity  of  a  British  government 
appear  to  them  in  the  most  favourable  light.  The 
great  men  in  the  country  have  no  more  idea  of 
patriotism,  than  the  ineanest  slaves ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  have  no  attachment  to  chiefs  whom  they 
regard  as  tyrants.;  Soldiers  of  fortune  are  so 
numerous 
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-ahLmeyus  in  Indict,  that  they  comprehend  one 
four  tlx 'of  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  coun¬ 
try.  \  hey  are  never  paid  one  third  of  the  stipu¬ 
lated  sum  by  the  princes  of  Hinrfostan,  which 
renders  them  mutinous  and  discontented  ;  but 
they  would  most  certainly  approve  themselves 
obedient,  faithful,  aijd  brajc,  in  the  service  of 
a  power  who  should  pay  them  regularly. 

In  a  country  like  India,  where  all  religions  are 
tolerated,  the  people  can  have  no  objection  to 
the  British,  on  account  of  theirs.  The  army  might 
be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Mahom- 
medans  and  Hindoos,  who  would  be  a  check 
upon  oqe  another,  while  a  small  body  of  Euro¬ 
peans  would  be  a  sufficient  check  upon  both. 
The  battalions  ought  to  be  commanded  altoge¬ 
ther  by  European  officers,  who,  if  they  do  their 
duty  properl}7,  and  behave  with  justice  to  their 
men,  may  attach  them  to  their  persons,  with 
stronger  ties  than  any  troops  ffiorn  in  Europe. 
But  if  justice  is  not  observed  to  ^soldiers,  human 
nature  in 'this,  as  in  all  countries,  will  and  must- 
revolt  against  oppression. 

At  present,  the  black  officers  of  the  sepoys 
must  rise  from  the  ranks.  This  is  sound  policy, 
and  ought  to  be  continued.  Men  of  family  and 
influence  are  deterred,  by  this  circumstance, 
from  entering  into  the  service.  These  officers 
are,  therefore,  entirely  our  creatures,  and  will 
never  desert  a  people,  among  whom  alone  they 
can  have  any  power ;  for  no  acquired  discipline 
will  -givy  weight  to  a  mean  man,  sufficient  to 
bring  to  the  held  an  army  of  Indians. 

The  advantages  of  a  conquest  of  Hindostan  to 
this  country  are  obvious.  It  would  pay  as  much 
of  the  national  debt  as  government  should  please 
to  discharge.  Should  the  influx  of  wealtfon  aise 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences ‘of 
life,  the  poor,  on  the  other  lyind,  by  being  eased 
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of  most  of  their  taxes,  would  be  more 
purchasft,them. — But,  say  softie  grave  moralists, 
how  can  such  a  schemg  be  reconciled  tojustice 
and  humanity  ? — This  is  ari  objection  of  no 
weight.— Hindratan  is,  at  present,  torn  to  pieces 
by  facaons.  An  laws,  divine  and  human,  are 
trampled  under  foq^ — Instead  of  one  tyrant,  as 
in  the  times  of  the  empfre,  the  country  now 
groans  under  thousands;  and  the  voice  of  the 
oppressed  multitude  reaches  heaven.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  promoting  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity,  to  pull  those  petty  tyrants  from  the 
height  to  which  their  villanies  have  raised  them, 
and  to  give  to  so  many  millions  of  mankind  a 
government  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  justice. — The  task  is  no  less  glorious 
than  it  is  practicable ;  for  it  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  half  the  blood  which  is  often  ex¬ 
pended  in  Europe  upon  an  ideal  system  of  a 
balance  of  pow^:,  and  in  commercial  wars,  which 
must  be  attended  with  little  eclat,  as  they  are  des¬ 
titute  of  striking  and  beneficial  consequences. 


